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AN HISTORICAL 


COMMENTARY, &c. 


E ſhall endeavour in theſe commentaries on 

a man of letters, to ſay nothing that may 

not be of ſome ule to literature; and above all, to 

make no aſſertions that are not founded on original 

papers. No uſe ſhall be made of the almoſt in- 

numerable ſatires and panegyrics which have been 

publiſhed, unleſs they are tound to be ſupported 
by authentic facts. 

There are ſome who fix the birth of Fr axcis 
DE VOLTAIRE to the 20th of February, 1694; and 
others to the 20th of November of the ſame year. 
We have ſcen medals of him with each of thoie 
dates. | | 

He has ſeveral times related to us, that at his 
birth it was thought that he could not live, and 
that having been ſprinkled, the ceremony of his 
baptiſm was deferred for ſeveral months, 

Although I think nothing is more inſipid than 
the details of infancy and a ſchool-lite, yet it 
ought to be mentioned, from general report as 
well as his own writings, that at twelve years of 
age, having written ſome verſes which appeared 
to be ſuperior to that time of life, the Abbe 
Chateauneuf, an intimate friend of the celebrated 
Ninon de l'Enclos, introduced him to the ac- 
quaintance.of that extraordinary woman, who gave 
him two thouſand livres by her will to purchaſe 
books; which legacy was punctually paid. 

The little piece in verſe here alluded to, is pro- 
bably that which he compoſed when at ſchool, 
tor an Invalid, who had ſerved in the regiment of 
Davphine, under the only fon of Louis XIV. 
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The old ſoldier had gone to the Jeſuits College 
to requeſt one of the maſters to oblige him, by 
writing a petition in verſe, to be preſented to the 
Dauphin. The maſter told him he was then too 
much engaged, but that he had a young ſcholar 
who could do what he wanted. The verſes com- 
poſed by this youth were as follows. 


Digne fils du plus grand des Rois, 
Son amour et notte eſperance, 
Vous qui, ſons regner ſer la France, 
Regnes ſur le cœur des Francois; 
Souffrez-vous que ma vieille veine, 
Par un effort ambitieux, 
> Ole vous donner une Etrenne, 
Vous qui n'en recevez que de la main des Dieux? 
On a dit qu'a votre naiſſance 
Mars vous donna la vaillance, 
Minerve la ſageſſe, Apollon la beauté: 
Mais un Dieu bienfaiſant, que j'implore en mes peines, 
Voulut auſſi me donner mes etrennes, 
En vous donnant la liberalite. 


O worthy firſt born of the beſt of Kings, 

Thy father's joy, his ſobjects future ſtay ; 

To thee each Frenchman's heart its tribute brings, 
Tho thou haſt yet o'er France no regal ſway, 


Altho old age has damp'd my generous fire, 

Yet deign t'accept this gift without a frown 
This grateful gift, which dares thus high aſpire, 
For thou receiveſt gif:s from heaven alone. 


Tis ſaid, their choiceſt influence to diſpenſe, 
Around thy infant couch the powers combin'd ; 
Mars gave thee valour, and Minerva ſenſe ; 
His lineaments divine Apollo join'd, 


One Power Supreme, that oft' has heard my woe, 
Has deign'd, than thoſe, a noble gift Cimpart— 
He gave your eyes with pitying tears to flow, 
And to relieve diſtreſs, a generous heart, 
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This trifle of the young ſcholar put a few Louis- 

dores into the Invalid's pocket, and made ſome 
noiſe at Verſailles and at Paris; and 'tis probable 
that from that moment the youth determined to 
follow his natural inclination. for Poetry, But I 
have-often heard him ſay, that what more imme- 
diately determined him to this, was his having 
been ſent by his father (who was treaſurer of the 
chamber of accounts) to the law- ſchools the mo- 
ment he quitted the college, where he was ſo diſ- 
guſted with the manner of teaching juriſprudence, 
that this alone made him reſolve to addict himſelf 
wholly to the Belles Lettres. 

Young as he was, he was admitted to an intimacy 
with the Abbe de Chaulieu, the Marquis de la 
Fare, the Duke de Sully, and the Abbe Courtin ; 
and he has often told us that his father thought 
him ruined, becauſe he kept company with people 
of faſhion, and made verſes. 

At the age of eighteen, he began the tragedy 
of Oedipus, in which he propoſed to introduce 
choruſſes after the manner of the ancients “. The 
players were very unwilling to appear in a tra- 
gedy, the ſubject of which had been already treat- 
ed by Corneille, in a performance which was the 
property of the managers. It was not brought on 
till 1718, and even then great intereſt was re- 
quired to get it repreſented. 

The young man, who was extremely diſſipated, 
and immerſzd in all the pleaſures common at his 
time of life, did not ſeem to be ſenſible of the 
riſk he was expoled to, nor did he give himſelf 
any trouble about the ſucceſs of his performance. 


Me have a letter of the learned Dacier, dated 1713, in 
which he adviſes the author, who had then finiſhed his piece, 
to add ſinging choruſſes to it atter ihe manner of the Gre-ks ; 
byt this was impracticable on the French ſtage. 
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He pl yed a thouſand tricks on the ſtage, and at 
length wantonly laid hold of the train of the high 
prieſt, in a ſcene where this ſame high prieft was 
producing a very tragical effect, Marſhal Villars's 
lady, who was in the ſtage box, enquired who 
the youug man was that had played that trick, 
which was done ſcemingly with a view to ruin the 
piece; and being told that he was the author, 
ſhe fent for him into her box, and from that mo- 
ment we may date his attachment to the Marſhal 
and his lady, which continued during their hves, 
as may be ſcen by a poctical epiſtle, which begins 
in this manner: 


Je me flattais de Veſperance 

D'aller gouter quelque repos 

Dans votre maiſon de plaiſance; 

Mais Vinache a ma conhance, 

Et j'ai donné la preference, 

Sur le plus grand des Heros, 

Au plus grand Charlatan de France, &c, 


At Villars he was preſented to the Duke de 
Richeli u, whole favour he ſoon acquired. Their 
iriendtnip has ſubſiſted uninterruptedly for ſixty 
years. 

What is as ſingular, and a fact but little known, 
is, that the Frince of Conti, the father of him 
Wino gained ſo much reputation by blockading 
Demont and Chatcau Dauphin, inſcribed ſome 


verſes to him, the laſt lines of which are as fol- 
luw : 


* Ayant puice ſes vers aux eaux de PAganippe 
«« Pour ſon premier projet il fait le choix d'CEdipe, 
* Et quoique des longtems ce ſyjet ſut connu, 
© Par un itile plus beau cette piece changee 
„ Fit croire des Enlers Racine revenu, 
* Oa que Corncille avait ia ſienne corrigee,” 


From 
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Prom Aganippé's ſource his ſtrains he drew 
And firſt in Oedipus appear'd to view; 
A theme well known—yet-ſuch corre&neſs ſhines, 


Such eaſy grace adorns his poliſhed lines; 
We think Racine has left the ſhades below, 
Or Corneille's rugged numbers learnt to flow. 


I have not been able to find the anſwer of the 
author of Oedipus. I aſked him one day if he 
did not jocoſely ſay to the Prince, My Lord, 
you will be a great poet; I muſt procure you a 

nſion from the king ;” and whether, as is alſo 
pretended, he did not once put this queſtion to 
his Highneſs at ſupper. Are we all Princes or 
all poets? He replied, Delia fuventutis meæ ne 
memineris Domine. | 
| He began the Henriade at St. Ange, the ſeat of 
Monſieur de Caumartin, who was Intendant of the 
Finances. This was after he had finiſhed Oedipus, 
but before that piece had been performed. | 
I have more than once heard him ſay, that when 
he undertook theſe two works, he did not imagine 
he ſhould be able to finiſh them, and that he 
was neither acquainted with the rules of the dra- 
ma, nor of epic poetry ; but that he was fired 
with what he heard of Henry IV. from Monſieur 
de Caumartin, who was well verſed in hiſtory, 
This reſpectable old man was an enthuſiaſtic admi- 
rer of that Prince. The author uſed to add, that 
he began the Henriade from mere enthuſiaſm, and 
almoſt without reflection. 

Having one day read ſeveral cantos of his poem 
when on a viſit to his intimate friend, the youn 
Preſident de Maiſons, he was fo teazed with objec- 
tions, that he loſt patience, and threw his manu- 
ſcript in the fire. The preſident, Henaut, with 
difficulty reſcued it. Remember (ſaid Mr. 
„ FHcrnaut to him in one of his letters) it was I 

* who 
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ce who ſaved the Henriade, and that it coſt me a 
„ good pair of ruffles.” f 
Some years after, ſeveral copies of this poem 
were handed about, while it was only a ſketch, 
and an edition of it with many chaſms was pub- 
liſhed under the title of The League. 
All the poets in Paris, and even many of the 
learned felf foul of him, Twenty pamphlets were 
let fly againſt him. The Henriade was played at 
the fair: and ſomebody inſinuated to the old Bi- 
ſhop of Frejus, the King's preceptor, that it was 
indecent, and even criminal, to write in praiſe 
of Admiral Coligny and Queen Elizabeth, 

The cabal was ſo powerful, that the Cardi- 
nal de Biſſi, at that time preſident of the clergy, 
was requeſted to paſs a judicial cenſure on the 
work. This ſtrange deſign, however, did not 

; take place. The young author. was filled with 

\ equal ſurprize and reſentment at theſe intrigues, 
His diſſipated life had prevented him from making 
friends among the literati; and he had not the art 
of combating his intriguing enemies in their own 
way, which is ſaid to be abſolurely neceſſary at Paris, 
if a man wiſhes to ſucceed in any kind of purſuit. 
In 1722, he brought out the tragedy of Ma- 
riamne. Mariamne was poiſoned by Herod: 
When ſhe drank the cup, the faction cried out, 
The Queen drinks *, and the piece was damned. 


It is an old cuſtom in France, as well as in England, 
to chuſe King and Queen on twelfth night, but the cere- 
mony on this occaſion is not preciſely the ſame in both 
countries. In France, whenever the King or Queen raiſe 
their plaſſes to drink, the whole company cries out, „ The 
King drinis,” or The Queen drinks,” repeating theſe 
words with loud plaudits nil they bave finithed drinking. 
It would ſeem thereiore, that when Mariamne drank the 
cup and the audience might have been expected to be ſeri. 
ouſly affected, ſome ill uatured wag called out, The 


Queen 
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| Theſe continual mortifications determined him 
to print the Henriade in England, as he could 
obtain neither privilege nor patronage for it in 
France. I have ſeen a letter in his own hand 
writing to Mr. Dumas d'Aiguebere, ſince that 
time counſellor in the parliament of Tholouſe, in 
which he ſpeaks of that journey in the ſollowing 
manner: | 

| Je ne dois pas etre plus fortune , 
Que le Heros celebre ſur ma vielle : 
Il fut proſcrit, perſecute, damne 
Par les devots & leur douce ſequelle : 


En Angleterre il trouva du ſecours, 
Pen vais chercher 


Tho? Fortune frown, I'll ne'er complain; 
The Great have had their ſhare of pain. 
Even he, the hero of my page, 

Oft' felt the malice of her rage; 

The victim of a bigot crew, 

To England for relief he flew; 

Pl ſeek that hoſpitable ſhore—— 


The reſt of the verſes were torn. The letter 
ended thus: Je wai pas le nez tournẽ d tire porphete 
en mon pays, © I was never deſigned to be a pro- 
phet in my own country.” | 

He was right; King George the Firſt, and 
more particulary the Princeſs of Wales, after- 
wards Queen of England, raiſed an immenſe ſub- 
ſcription for him. This laid the foundation of 


Queen drinks,” in alluſion to the cuſtom on twelfth night; 
and others, in the houſe, joining in the cry; the perform- 
ance was turned into ridicule.— We were the more in- 
duced to give this explanation of the expreflion, becauſe 
in an edition of this commentary publiſhed ſome time 
ago in London, the Tranſlator in a note on this paſſage 
conſidered it as wholly unintelligible to the Engliſh 
reader. T. 
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his fortune: for on his return to France in 1728, 
he put his money into a lottery eſtabliſhed by Mr, 
Desforts, Comptroller General of the Finances, 
The adventurers received a rent charge on the 
Hotel-de-Ville for their tickets; and the prizes were 
Paid in ready money; ſo that it a ſociety had ta- 
ken all the tickets, it would have gained. a mil- 
lion of livres. He joined with a numerous com- 
, pany 1 and was fortunate. It was 

one of the ſociety who favoured us with this anec- 
dote, and at the ſame time let us ſee the voucher 
of it in his regiſter, Mr. de Voltaire wrote to 
him as follows: To make one's fortune in this 
* country, nothing more is requiſite than to read 
the arrets of the Council. In the matter of 
finances the Miniſtry are generally obliged to 
make ſuch arrangements as turn out to the ad- 
vantage of individuals.” 5 

This increaſe of fortune did not prevent his 
cultivating the Belles Lettres, which were ſtill his 
ruling paſſion. In 1730, he produced his Brutus, 
which we look upon to be the moſt ſpirited of all 
his tragedies, not even excepting Mahomet. It 
was exceedingly criticiſed, 5 

I was preſent at the firſt repreſentation of Zara, 
in 1731, and although 1t drew tears from a great 
part of the audience, it narrowly eſcaped being 
damned. It was parodied at the Italian comedy 
at the fair, and was called the Foundlings, or 
Harlequin on Parnaſſus. 

About that time a member of the Academy hav- 
ing propoſed Mr. de Voltaire to fill a vacancy, of 
which he did not entertain the leaſt idea, Mr. de 
Boze declared that the author of Brutus and Zara 
could never be a fit ſubject for an academician, 

He was then intimately acquainted with the illuſ- 
trious Marchionels de Chatellet, with whom he ſtu- 


died 
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died the principles of Newton, and the ſyſtems of 
Leibnitz. They retired for ſeveral years to Cirey, 
in Champagne, two of which Mr. Kznig, a ce- 
lebrated mathematician, paſſed with them. Mr: 
de Voltaire cauſed a gallery to be erected, where 
they performed all the experiments on light and 
electricity. 11155 

Notwithſtanding theſe avocations, on the 27th 
of January, 1736, he brought out his tragedy of 
Alzira, or the Americans, Which met with great 
applauſe. He aſcribed his fuctels to his abſence, 
ſaying, Laudantur ubi non ſunt, ſed non cruciantur 
ubi ſunt. 

Of all the cenſurers of Alzira, the Ex- Jeſuit 
Desfontains was the moſt virulent. This affair 
was ſingular enough. —Desfontaines had been em- 
ployed 1n the Fournal des Savans, under the Abbe 
Bignon, from which he had been . diſmiſſed in 
1723. He then ſet up a kind of Journal of his 
own, and was what Mr. de Voltaire calls a Folli- 
culaire. His character was well known.—He had 
been taken in the abominable fact with ſome Sa- 
voyard boys, and impriſoned in the Biſſetre. His 
indictment was begun to be drawn up, and it was 
intended to burn him alive, as it was ſaid Paris 
ſtood in need of an example. Mr. de Voltaire pre- 
vailed upon the Marchioneſs de Prie to uſe her in- 
tereſt in the criminal's favour.“ There is ſtill ex- 
tant one of the letters written by Desfontaines to 
his deliverer; it has been printed among thoſe of 
the Marquis d'Argens Deguille, page 228, Vol. I. 
I ſhall] never forget the obligations I lie un- 
der to you: the goodneſs of your heart is ſtill 


* This letter was written the zuſt of May: the date of che 
year is ſeen in it, but it was written in 1724. 


* ſupe- 


— — — — — 
* 
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„ ſuperior to your genius. I ought to employ 
my life in giving you proofs of my gratitude. 
I conjure you likewiſe to obtain for me a revo- 
„ cation of the Lettre de Cachet, by which I am 
delivered from the Biſſetre, and baniſhed thirty 
«+ leagues from Paris.” | 
Within a fortnight this ſame man wrote a defa- 
matory libel againſt the perſon to whom he ought 


to have devoted his days. This fact is authenti- 
cated by a letter of Mr. Tiriot's, dated the 6th 


of Auguſt, and taken from the ſame collection.— 
This Abbe Desfontaines is the perſon who, in a 
converſation with the Count d'Argenſon, attempt- 
ed to vindicate himfelf by ſaying, I muft live; to 
which the Count replied, I ſee no neceſſity for it. 
After his adventure in the Biſſetre, this Prieſt 
deſiſted from paying his addreſſes to chimney- 
iweepers. He bred up ſome young Frenchmen 
to his double trade of non-conformift and Folli- 
culaire; he taught them how to write ſatires, and 
in conjunction with them compoſed a number of 
defamatory libels, under the titles of FVoltairomania 
& VHoltairiana.— They were a collection of abſurd, 
ſtorics. An idea of them may be formed from-a 
letter written by the Duke de Richelieu, the ori- 
ginal of which is in our poſſeſſion. Here are the 
words: This book is very dull and ridiculous. 
„What ſeems to me moſt extraordinary is, his 
* aſſertion that the Duchefs de Richelieu gave 
you an hundred Louiſdores and a coach, with 
lome circumſtances worthy indeed of the au- 
thor but not of you : this ſtrange fellow forgets 
that I was then a widower, and did not marry 
„again till fifteen years after, &c. Signed, the 
« Duke de Richelieu, 8th February, 1739.” 


Mr. de 
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Mr. de Voltaire, made no uſe of all theſe au- 
thentic teſtimonies; nor would he have recalled 
them to his memory, even now, if we had not re- 
covered them, with difficulty, in the chaos of his 
papers. | | 

We. likewiſe met with a letter from the Mar- 
quis. d'Argenſon, Miniſter for Foreign Affairs: 
“ He is a villainous, fellow, this Abbe Desfon- 
« tains, ſays he, his ingratitude is ſtill blacker 
than his crimes, which had given you an op- 
« portunity of obliging him.” yth February, 
1739. 

6 Sach were the people with whom Mr. de Vol- 
taire had to do, and whom he called la canaille de 
la literature, the very dregs of literature : they live, 
ſaid he, upon pamphlets and iniguity. 

We likewiſe find that a man of the ſame ſtamp 
who went by the name of the Abbé M'Carty, 
giving himſelf out to be of the noble family of the 
M'Carty's in Ireland; and who ſtiled himſelf a 
man of letters; having borrowed a conſiderable 
ſum from Mr. de Voltaire, went off with it to 
Conſtantinople and turned Mahometan; upon 
which our author ſaid, M*Carty is only gone to Boſ- 
phorus, hut Desfontains has taken refuge furtber off, 
towards the late of Sodom 

It appears that the oppoſition, contradiction, 
and abuſe, which he met with at the repreſenta- 
tion of every new piece, could not make him deſiſt 
from indulging his taſte; for on the roth of Octo- 
ber that ſame year, he brought on his Comedy 


We have ſeen a bond ſor 500 livres in the hands of Per- 


ret the Notary, dated 1ſt July 1730, but we could not find 
the other for 2000. 


1 of 
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of The Prodigal Son, though not under his own 
name ; and he gave the profits to two young pu- 
pils whom he had formed, Meſſrs. Linant and La- 
marre, who came to Cirey while he reſided with 
Madame de Chatellet. Linant, thro' his recom- 
mendation, was appointed tutor to Madame de 

Chatellet's ſon, who has fince riſen to the rank of 
Lieutenant-General, and been appointed- Ambaſ- : 
lador both to Vienna and London. 

The Comedy of The Prodigal Son had great 
ſucceſs. The author wrote to Mademoiſelle Qui- 
naut, © You can keep other people's ſecrets as 
4 well as your own. Had been known to be the 
author, the piece would have been damned. Men 

do not like to ſee the ſame perſon ſueceed in 
«< two kinds of writing. I made enemies enough 
by my Oedipus and Henriade.” 
He engaged however at that time in a ſtudy 
| of a very. different nature. He wrote the Ele- 
. ments of the Newtonian Philoſophy, a philoſophy 
| then hardly known in France, He could not ob- 
| tain a privilege for publiſhing the work from the 
Chancellor D'Agueſſcau, who was a man of uni- 
verſal learning, but having been bred a Carteſian, 
diſcouraged the new difcoveries as much as he 
could. Our author's attachment to the princi- 
ples of Newton and Locke, drew upon him a 
new crowd of enemies. He wrote to Mr. Falkner, 
to whom he had dedicated his Zara: The 
French are ſuppoſed to love novelty, but it 
„ muſt be in cookery and faſhions, for as to new 
truths they are always preſcribed among us; it 


is only when they are grown old that they are 
Well received.” 


We 
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We have met with a letter he wrote a long time 
after this to Mr, Clairaut on theſe abſtract ſciences, 
which. ' ſeems worthy of being preſerved; the 
reader will find it in its proper place in this col- 
lection. by NT 

By way of relaxation from his philoſophical - 
ſtudies, he amuſed himſelf by writing his Maid of 
Orleans. We have proofs that this piece of plea- 
ſantry was compoſed almoſt entirely at Cirey. 
Madame de Chatellet loved Poetry as much as 
Geometry, and was a very good judge of it. 
Although this Poem was altogether comic, yet 
there was thought to be much more invention in 
it than in the Henriade; but it was vilely diſ- 
graced by ſome ſhameleſs wretches, who printed 
it with abominable indecencies. The only good 
editions are thoſe of Geneva. a 

He was obliged to leave Cirey to go to Bruſſels 
to ſolicit a law ſuit, which the family of Chatellet 
had for a long time maintained againſt the Houſe 
of Honſbrouk, a ſuit which might have ruined 
both families. Mr. de Voltaire, jointly with 
Mr. Raesfeld, Preſident of Cleves, put an end to 
this old diſpute, on condition of an hundred and 
thirty thouſand French livres being paid to the 
Marquis de Chatellet. 

The unhappy and celebrated Rouſſeau was then 
at Bruſſels. Madame de Chatellet refuſed to ſee 
him, becauſe ſhe knew that Rouſſeau had writ- 
ren a ſatire againſt her father, the Baron de Bre- 
rexil, during the time he lived with him as a ſer- 
vant. We have a proof of this in a paper, the 


whole of which is in Madam de Chatellet's hand 
writing. 


L The 
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The two Poets had an interview, and ſoon con- 


ceived a ſtrong averſion: for each other. Rouſſeau 
having ſhewn- his antagoniſt an Ode to Poſterity, 
the latter ſaid to him: My. friend, this letter will 
never be delivered according to its direction. This 
piece of raillery was never forgiven. There is 
extant a letter from Mr. de Voltaire to Mr. Li- 
nant, in which he ſays, © Rouſſeau deſpiſes me 


cc, 

C6, 
£ 

6 


becauſe I am ſomerimes. careleſs in my rhimes, 
and for my part I deſpiſe him becauſe he is 


merely a rhimer.” * 


* 


„We, obſerye by a letter of a Mr. de Medin, to a 


Mr. de Meſſe, of the 17th February, 1737, that the Poet 
Rouſſeau had not corredted his behaviour at Bruſſels; we 
here give it our readers. You will be ſurpriſed at my 


* 
46 


40 
4 
44 


46 
tance, was the cauſe of my being arreſted ? It was he 


mĩs fortune - ſome of my bills were proteſted and ſent 
back: —on Wedoeſday night I was arreſted and thrown 
ioto gaol. Would you believe it, that raſcal Rouſſeau, 


that wretch, that monſter, who for theſe fix months paſt. 
has never eat or drank, bur at my table, to whom I 


have done numberleſs ſervices of the greateſt impor- 


4 


who irritated the holder of the bills againſt me, and at 
laſt this monſter, this infernal villain, after drinking 


with me at my own table, and kiffing and embracing 
me, ſerved as a ſpy. to the bajliffs, who dragged me 


from my bed at midnight. Never ſurely was villany ſo. 
black;; I cannot reflect upon it without horror. —If you 
knew all that T have done for him !—Patience!—T hope 
this accident will make no alteration in our friendſhip. 


What a difference. between that hy pocrite and Mr. de 


Voltaire, who has. honoured me with his friendſhip. 
and aſſiſtance !”? | 


It muſt be acknowledged that ſuch an action tends greatly 


to juil'fy Saurin, as well as the ſentence and decree by which 
Rouſſeau was baniſhed : but let vs not dive into the depths of 
an affair ſo horrid and ſo diſgraceful. 


The 
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The extreme kindneſs with which the King of 
Pruſſia had been pleaſed to honour him, ſoon 
made him forget *Rouffeau's enmity. That Mo- 
narch was likewiſe a poet; but be poſſeſſed all 
the talents of a Prince, with many others which 
are ſeldom found in that ſphere of life. A regu- 
lar correſpondence had been long carried on be- 
tween him and our author, when he was Heredi- 
tary Prince Royal. Some of their letters have been 
printed in the collection of Voltaire's works. 

This Prince had juſt finiſhed viſiting his Fron- 
tiers, after his acceſſion to the Crown, when a 
deſire of ſeeing the French troops, and of travel- 
ing incognito to -Straſbourg and Paris, induced 
him to undertake a journey to the firſt of thoſe 
om, under the name of the Count du Four; 

ut being diſcovered by a ſoldier who had ſerved 
in his father's army, he returned to Cleves. 

Many curious perſons have preſerved in their 
collections, a letter in verſe and proſe, after the 
manner of Chapelle, written by that Prince on 
the ſubject of his journey to Straſbourg. The 
ſtudy of the French language and poetry, Italian 
muſic, philoſophy and hiſtory, had been his con- 
ſolation under the uneaſineſs he had experenced 
in his youth. | | 

That letter is a remarkable production from a 
man who has ſince gained ſo many battles. It is 
written with elegance and eaſe. Here follow ſome 
paſſages of it: 


] am juſt returned from a journey, which 


e has offered many ſingular adventures; ſome- 


times diſagtecable and very often entertain- 
ing.“ 


« You 
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* You know that I ſat out for Bruſſels, in or- 
<« der to pay a viſit to a ſiſter for whom I enter- 
„ tain an equal affection and eſteem.— On the 
* road, Algarotti and I conſulted the map in or- 
der to ſettle our return by Weſel.—Straſbourg 
was not much out of our way, and in preference 
we made choice of that route. It was reſolved 
to travel incognito ;—at length every thing 
being arranged and concerted in the beſt man- 


<< ner poſſible, we thought of reaching Straſbourg 
*in three days, 6" 


c 
cc 
ce 
(c 
cc 


| r | 

« Mais le ciel qui de tout de diſpoſe 

«© Regala differemment la choſe. 

« Avec des courſiers eflanques, 

« En droite ligne iſſus de Roſſinantẽ, 

© Des payſans en poſtillons maſques, 

Nos caroſſes cent fais dans la route accroches, 

« Nous allions gravement d'une allure indolente, &c.“ 


But all-diſpoſing Fate, that day, 

In different order plan'd our way. 

With beaſts which by their flanks and ſpeed, 
Seem'd of the true La Mancha breed, 

Our drivers taken from the plough, 

And coaches ſunk in every ſlough, 

With ſolemn pace we trudg'd along, &c. 


It is ſaid that ſcarce a day paſſed in which he did 
not write ſome of theſe agreeable letters, which were 
the extempore effuſions of his pen. But he had juft 
finiſhed a work of a more ſcrious nature and more 
worthy of a great Prince; it was a refutation of 
Machiavel. He had ſent it to Voltaire to get 
it printed, and had appointed to meet him at 
Meuſe, a little caſtle in the neighbourhood of 
Cleves ;—when they met, our author ſaid to him, 

« Ore, 
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c Sire, had I been Machiavel, and allowed ac- 
* ceſs to a young King, I ſhould have begun 
„ with adviſing him to refute my works,” 

From that time the King of Pruſſia redoubled 
his favours to Mr. de Voltaire, who in the year 
1740, went to pay his court to him at Berlin be- 
fore the King was prepared for entering Sileſia. 

At that time Cardinal Fleury uſed every flat- 
tering method to cajole him, but it does not ap- 
pear that our traveller was in any way a dupe to 
his artifices.—We ſhall here preſent our readers 
with a very ſingular anecdote relating to this ſub- 
jet, which may throw great light 7 the hiſtory 
of the preſent century. On the 14th of Novem- 
ber, 1740, the Cardinal wrote a long oſtenſible 
letter, of which we have a copy, in which are the 
following words : 


“ Corruption is ſo general, and ſincerity and 
te truth are ſo ſhamefully baniſhed from every heart 
““ in this unhappy age, that unleſs we keep our- 
« ſelves ſteady to the principles which inculcate 
ce the obſervance of them, we ſhould be ſome- 
<« times tempted to deviate from them on cer- 
<* tain occaſions, But the King, my maſter, ſhews 
e at leaſt that he does not ſuppoſe himſelf entitled 
„ to repriſals of this kind; and the moment he 
„ heard of the Emperor's death, he aſſured the 
« Prince of Lichtenſtein, that he would faith- 
« fully keep all his engagements.” ER. 

It is not my buſineſs to examine how it was 
poſſible, after ſuch a letter, to form a plan in 
1741, for depriving the daughter of the heireſs 
of Charles the Sixth of her poſſeſſions, Either 
Cardinal Fleury changed his opinion, or that was 
was entered into without his conſent, This com- 


D mentary 
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mentary has no connexion with politics, to which 
I am an abſolute ſtranger ; but as a literary man I 
cannot conceal my ſurpriſe at ſeeing a Courtier 
and Academician write, That unleſs we keep our- 
ſelves ſteady to the principles which inculcate the ob- 
ſervance of thoſe principles, we ſhould be tempted to 
deviate from thoſe principles and that we are there- 
fore intitled to this ſort of repriſals. Here are great 
errors in ſtyle in the compals of a very few words. 

It plainly appears, however, that our author 
had no deſire to make his fortune by politics; for 
on his return to Bruſſels, he devoted himſelf 
; wholly to his beloved Belles Lettres. It was there 
he compoſed the tragedy of Mahomet, and ſoon 
after went with Madame de Chatellet to get it 
repreſented at Liſle, where there was a very good 
company, under the management of Mr. Lanoue, 
who was an author as well as an actor. The fa- 
mous Mademoiſelle Clairon played there, and 
even then gave ſpecimens of the greateſt theatrical 
talents. 

Madame Denis, our author's niece, who was 
married to a Commiſſary at war (who had for- 
merly been a Captain in the regiment of Cham- 
pagne) lived at that time in a ſplendid manner at 
Liſle, which was within her huſband's depart- 
ment. Madame de Chatellet reſided in her 
houſe ; I was preſent at all thoſe diverſions; Ma- 
homet was extremely well played. 

Between the acts, the author received a letter 
from the King of Pruſſia, acquainting him with 
the victory at Molwitz : he read it to the audience, 
who received the news with a general clap. 
% You wili ſee, ſaid he, that this piece of Molwitz 
« wel inſure ſucceſs to mine.“ | 


Ir 
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It was acted at Paris, the 19th of Auguſt, the 
ſame year. It was then that ſtronger proofs than 
ever were given of the exceſs to which the jea- 
louſy of authors may be carried, eſpecially in 
theatrical matters. The Abbe Desfontains, and 
one Bonneval, whom Mr. de Voltaire had relieved 
in his neceſſities, not being able to prevent the 
piece from ſucceeding upon the ſtage, lodged an- 
information againſt it before the Attorney-General, 
as containing ſome things contrary to the Chriſ- 
tian religion. Things went ſo far, that Cardinal 
Fleury adviſed the author to withdraw his per- 
formance. This advice was equivalent to a com- 
mand; however, the author publiſhed his play, 
with a dedication to the Pope Benedict XIV. 
(Lambertini) who had already ſhewn him parti- 
cular marks of regard. He had been recom- 
mended to this Pope by Cardinal Paſſionei, a man 
of great reputation in the literary world, and 
with whom he had long maintained a correſpon- 
dence. We have ſeveral of that Pope's letters to 
Mr. de Voltaire. His Holineſs was deſirous of 
drawing him to Rome, and he has always ex- 
preſſed a regret at not having ſeen that city, which 
he uſed to ſtile the capital of Europe. | 

Mahomet was not played again till long after, 
and then it was brought on through the intereſt 
of Madame Denis, notwithftanding the efforts 
of Crebillon, who was at that time licenſer of 
theatrical pieces, by the direction of the Lieu» 
tenant of the Police. It was found neceſſary to 
appoint M. d' Alembert licenſer. This behaviour 
of Crebillon was exceedingly cenſured by people 
of faſhion. The piece has continued in poſſeſſion 
Df the theatre ever ſince, and even at a time when 
D 2 that 
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that ſpecies of entertainment has been the moſt 
neglected. The author acknowledged that he 
was ſorry he had painted Mahomet in more odi- 
ous colours than he deſerved. But had I only 
made him a hero and politician, ſays he in a 
letter to one of his friends, the piece would 
have been damned. Great paſſions and great 
. crimes are indiſpenſable requiſites in a tragedy. 
Some lines after he adds, the genus implacabile va- 
tum perſecutes me more violent than Mahomet 
was perſecuted at Mecca, People talk of jealou- 
ſies and intrigues diſturbing courts, but they 
abound more among men of letters, 

After all theſe diſputes, Meſſts. de Reaumur 
and de Mairan adviſed him to renounce poetry, 
which only expoſed him to envy and vexation ; 
to addict himſelf entirely to natural philoſophy, 
and to ſolicit a ſeat in the Academy of Sciences, 
as he already had one in the Royal Society of 
London, and in the Inſtitution of Bologna. But 
his friend M. de Fourmont, a man of letters, 
and of a moſt amiable character, having exhorted 
him in a poetical epiſtle not to neglect his talent, 
he returned the following anſwer: 


Amon trés cher ami Fourmont, 
Demeurant ſur le double-mont, 
Au- deſſus de Vincent Voiture, 
Vers la taverne od Bachaumont, 
Buvait et chantait ſans meſure, 
Oh le plaifir & la raiſon 
Ramenaient le tems d'Epicure. 


Vous voulez donc que des filets 
De l'abſtraite Philoſophie 
Je revole au brillant palais 
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De Pagreable Poëſie, ; 
Au pays od regnent Thalie 
Et le cothurne and les ſifflets. 


Mon ami, je vous remercie 
D'un conſeil fi doux & fi ſain, 
Vous le voulez; je cede enfin 
A ce conſeil, à mon deſtin; 
Je vais de folie en folie, 

Ainſi qu'on voit une Catin 
Paſſer du Guerrier au Robin. 
Au gras Prieur d'une Abbaye 
Au Courtiſan, au Citadin: 


Oa bien, fi vous voulez encore, 
Ainſi qu'une abeille au matin 

Va ſuccer les pleurs de Paurore 

Ou ſur Vabſinte ou ſur le thim; 
Toujours travaille & toujours cauſe ; 
Et vous paitrit ſon miel divin, 


Des gratte- cus & de la roſe, 


So then, my deareſt friend, Fourmont, 
(Who *rt near the tavern, on the hill 
Above Voiture's, - where Bachaumont 

In mirthful hours, was wont to fill 

'The ſparkling cup, in boundleſs meaſure; 
And giving looſe to ſober pleaſure, 


While thus inſpired by heav*nly Bacchus, 


"Revived the days of of Epicurus) 


'You'wiſh to ſee me quit the gloom, 
Of abſtruſe ſtudy's ſober mien: 


And where poetic flow'rets bloom, 
And Thalia courts, again be ſeen. 


Indeed, my friend, you well adviſe, 
Vour counſel ſeems right, ſound and wiſe; 
So I'll reſume an occupation 

Which truly ſuits my inclination, 

Fate will'd I ever ſhould be changing, 
From folly ſtill to folly ranging. 
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So does ſome eaſy fair admit 
A powder'd lord, or humbie cit ; 
Or flies from an holy Prior's arms 
To give ſome trooper all her charms, 
Or if you chuſe a different train, 
So when Aurora gilds the plain, 
The bee imbibes the dew drop ſweets, 
And ſettles on each flower ſhe meets ; 
Unwearied plies her buſy wings, 
And as ſhe works inceſſant fangs : 
Buſy tincreaſe her honey'd ſtore, 
Alike from weed or fragrant flower, 


And immediately he began his Merope. The 
tragedy of Merope, which is the firſt piece, not 
upon a ſacred ſubject, that has ſucceeded without 
the aid of an amorous paſſion, and which pro- 
cured our author more honour than he hoped 
from it, was played on the 26th of February 
1743. I cannot give the reader a better idea of 
the ſingular cirumſtances attending its recep- 
tion, than by inſerting his letter of the 4th of 
April following, to his friend Mr. D'Aiguebere, 
then at Thoulouſe. 

** Merope is not yet printed: I am afraid it 
« ill not be received ſo well in the cloſet as on the 
« ſtage, —T he ſucceſs of the piece was not due to 
« me, but to Mademoiſelle Dumenil. What 
„ think you of an actreſs who kept the au- 
% dience in tears through three ſucceſſive acts? 
" The public have run into a little miſ- 
* take, and given me credit for a part of 
„ the extreme pleaſure given them by the 
* actors. The ſeduction was ſo great, that 
< the pit, with loud ſhouts inſiſted upon ſee- 

| ing 
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ing me.“ I was ſeized in the hiding place, 
« where I had taken ſhelter, and brought by force 
* into Madame de Villars box, who was there 
«< with her daughter-in-law. —The pit was mad; 
& they called out to the Ducheſs de Villars to 
„ kiſs me, and they made ſo much noiſe, that ſhe 
ie was obliged to comply by order of her mother- 
& in-layw.—Thus have [ been kiſſed in public, as 
& was Alain Chartier, by the Princeſs Magaret of 
« Scotland; but he was aſleep, and I was wide 
« awake. This tide of popular favour, which 
« probably will ſoon ebb, has a little conſoled 
ce me for the petty perſecution I have ſuſtained 
* from Boyer, the old Biſhop of Mirepoix, who 
« is ſtill more a T heatin than a Biſhop. The 
„ Academy, the King, and the Public, deſtined 
& me to ſucceed Cardinal Fleury, as one of the 
„ forty T. Boyer was againſt it; and at laſt, 
« after ten weeks ſearch, he has found a Prelate 
„to fill the place of a Prelate, in conformity 
* to the Canons of the Church . I have not 
* the honour to be a prieſt; I believe it will be 
<« proper for a profane perſon as I am, to give up 
“all thoughts of the Academy. 


Hence the ridiculous cuſtom of crying the author,” 

© the author, when a piece, whether good or bad, ſucceeds 
the firſt night, 
+ The French Academy, which is not to be confounded 
with the Academy of Sciences, conſiſts of for/y members, 
who are generally perſons of very high rank or of great 
literary reputation. It was inſtituted during the miniſtry 
of Cardinal Richelieu, for the improvement of the French 
Language. T 

t We have ſeen a letter from the Archbiſhop of Narbone, 
dated March the 3d, 1743, In which that Prelate gives up 
bis pretenſions in favour of Mr, de Voltaire, 


« Literature 


- 
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«© Literature is not much favouredl. The 
% Theatin once told me that eloquence was ex- 
% piring ; that he endeavoured in vain to reſtore. 
e 1t by his ſermons, but that nobody had ſeconded 
„ him; he meant to ſay, nobody had /;fened to 
“ him, | 

«© The Abbe Langlet is juſt impriſoned in the 
% Baſtile for having publiſhed a book of Me- 
„ moirs, already well known, which are intended 
“ as a ſupplement to the hiſtory of aur celebrated 
« de Thou, The indefatigable and unfortunate 
„ Langlet did a ſignal ſervice to all who wiſhed 
<« well to their country, and to the lovers of hiſ- 
c torical reſearches. He merited a reward; whereas 
<« at the age of ſixty-eight he has been cruelly 
% thrown into priſon. This is tyrannical. 


Inſere nunc Milboe piros; pone ordine viles. 


„ Madame de Chatellet begs her compliments 
4 to you. She is going to marry her daughter to 
% the Duke de Montenero, a dwarfiſh Neopoli- 
„ tan, who has a large noſe, with a thin ſwarthy 
„ complexion, and is at the ſame time flat cheſted. 
“le is now here, and going to rob us of a 
fine plump-cheeked French girl, Vale et me 
„ ama,” 


« 


Soon after this we find him taking another jour- 
ney to the King of Pruſſia, who was always in- 
viting him to Berlin, but could never prevail on 
him to quit his old friends for any conſiderable 
time. In this journey he performed a fingular 
ſervice to the King his maſter, as we ſee by the 
letters which paſſed between him and Mr. Amelot, 
the Miniſter of State. But thele particulars come 

not 
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not within our preſent deſign. —We conſider him 
only in his literary character. 

The famous Count de Bonneval, who was be- 
come a Turkiſh Pacha, and whom he had ſeen 
formerly at the houſe of the Grand Prior of 
Vendome, wrote to him about this time from 
Conſtantinople, and their correſpondence con- 
tinued ſome time, but no part of it has been re- 


covered except a ſingle fragment which we ſhall 


tranſcribe. 

No ſaint, before me, was ever given up to 
« the diſcretion of Prince Eugene. I was ſen- 
« ſible that it would be ſomewhat ridiculous in 
* me to ſubmit to circumciſion: I was ſoon 
„ affured, however, that I ſhould be excuſed 
e from undergoing that operation, on account of 
* my advanced age; but I was ſtill with-held by 
« the ridiculouſneſs of changing my religion. It 
<« is true that I have always thought it a matter 


I have always entertained on this ſubject ths 


% opinion of the Regent Duke of Orleans, the 
* Duke de Vendome, my dear friend the Marquis 
& dela Fare, the Abbe de Chaulieu, and all the 
* men of ſenſe with whom J have paſſed my life. 
I knew well enough that Prince Eugene thought 
as I did, and that he would have done the 
ſame thing in my ſituation. In a word, I was 
reduced to the alternative of loſing my head, 
„or covering it with a turban. I communicated 
my perplexity in confidence to Lamira, a do- 
meſtic of mine, my interpreter, whom you 
« have fince that time ſeen in France with Said 
Effendi, This man brought me an Iman, who 

E had 


1 a T1, 
* of indifference to the Deity, whether a man we 
„% was Muſſulman, Chriſtian, Jew, or Guebre) 7555 
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had more knowledge than the generality of his 


countrymen. Lamira preſented m 

a Catechumen, whoſe faith was = ris ran 
Here 1s what this good prieſt dictated to — 
in my preſence ; Lamira tranſlated it int 
French —l ſhall preſerve it as long as I liv . 
Our religion is indiſputably the moſt 9 
and the pureſt in the known world: 'tis — 
religion of Abraham, without the leaſt mixt 
and this is confirmed by our holy Koran — = 
it is ſaid, Abraham was a true believer ; * 5 
neither Jew, nor Chriſtian, nor Iaolater Like 
him, we believe in only one God, — 5 
are circumciſed, and we conſider Mecca ag 
2251 city, only becauſe it was Ed. as 
og Ae in the time of Iſhmael, ſon of Abra- 
% God hath certainly poured his 

the race of Iſhmae], fol 1 his 3 + ht 
over the greateſt part of Aſia and . and 
the race of Ifaac has not been able to 5 
an 12 of 1 in either of them. 1 2 
is true, that our religi f 

little mortifying to the geh; A cuts po h 
reſtrained the licentiouſneſs in which all '* 
Aſiatic Princes indulged tn aha f 
having an undeterminate number of 88 
The Princes of the abominable ſect of the] ba 
had carricd this licentiouſneſs farther than 5 
others: David had eighteen wives; e 
according to the Jews, had ſeven hundred; — 
Prophet reduced the number to four * 
* He has forbidden the uſe of wine and {tro 
liquors, becauſe they diforder both the . 
and the body, occaſion diſeaſes and quarrels, 


and 
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and becauſe it is much eaſier to abſtain from 
them altogether, than to keep within bounds. 
But what renders our religion more eſpecially 
holy and admirable, is its being the only one 
which makes alms-giving an eſſential duty. 
Other religions recommend charity, but we 
expreſoly command it, under pain of eternal 
damnation, 
« ur religion is likewiſe the only one which 
forbids games of chance, and under the fame 
nalties, which proves the profound wiſdom 
of Mahomet. He knew that gaming rendered 
men incapable of buſineſs, and but too often 
transformed ſociety into an aſſemblage of dupes 
and knaves. 


In this part of the letter there are ſeveral lines ſo 


blaſphemous thut we dare not cory them. They may 


be excuſeable in a Turk, but a Chriſtian cannot tranſ- 
eribe them. 
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If then this Chriſtian has a mind to abjure 
his idolatrous ſect, and embrace that of the 
victorious Muſſulmen, he has only to pronounce 
our holy formulary in my preſence, to repeat 
the prayers, and perform the ablutions which 
are preſcribed. 

„ Lamira having read this writing to me, he 
ſaid, Theſe Turks, my Lord, are not ſuch fools 
as they are ſaid to be at Vienna, Rome, and 
Paris.—lI replied, That I felt an inward im- 
pulſe of Turkiſh grace, which flowed from a 
firm hope, that I ſhould be able' ro repay 
Prince Eugene when [ ſhould have the com- 


mand of a few Turkiſh batrahions. 


by 


& pronounced the formulary word for word, 
after the Iman: Alla illa alla: Mohammed reſoul 
E 2 « gllah, 


4 
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allah. They then made me repeat the prayer, 
„ which begins with theſe words; Benamyezdam 
% Bakſhatier dadar, in the name of the juſt and 
* molt merciful God, &c. 

« This ceremony was performed in the preſence 
of two Muſſulmen, who went immediately to 
<« relate it to the Pacha of Boſnia, While they 
« were gone on this errand, my head was ſhaved, 
& and the Iman covered it with a turban, &c.” 

I might add ſome ſongs of the Count Pacha to 
this curious fragment, but, though his verſes 
are very lively, they are not ſo intereſting as his 
Proſe. ; 

I have nothing to ſay of the year 1744, except 

that our author was received into almoſt all the 
Academics in Europe, and what is ſingular, into 
that of Le Cruſca, He had carefully ſtudied the 
Italian language, as may be ſeen by an eloquent 
letter written to him by Cardinal Paſſionei, which 
begins with theſe words: 
« have read your charming and learned Italian 
letter over and over again, and always with 
new pleaſure. It is difficult to conceive: how 
a man, who, poſſeſſes ſuch a fundamental know- 
* Jedge of other languages, ſhould have been able 
« to acquire ſuch perfection in this. 

* The remark which you make in your letter 
% upon the errors of the greateſt men, comes 
„ very apropos; for the ſun has his ſpots and 
« echples, which are mentioned in the moſt 
tritiing almanacks; and as you very properly 
obſerve, they who cenſure too ſeverely, have 
often greater need of our indulgence than thoſe 
whom they reprove. Homer, Virgil, Taſſo, 
« and ſeveral others, can loſe but little by a ſlight 

: « and 
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& and trifling fault which is covered with. a 
% thouſand beauties; but the Zoiluſes will be 
e ever ridiculous, and incapable of diſtinguiſhing 
e the pearls from the rubbiſh of Ennius.” | 

This Cardinal wrote, as the reader may per- 
ceive, almoſt as well in French as in Italian, and 
thought very judiciouſly. Our Zoiluſes did not 
eſcape him. : 3-208 e 

Mr. de Voltaire, about the cloſe of the year 
1744, received a brevet, appointing him Hiſto- 
riographer of France, which he conſidered as a 
magnificent trifle. He was already known by 
his Hiſtory of Charles XII. which has paſſrd 
through ſo many editions. This — was 
chiefly compoſed in England, when he was in the 
country with Mr. Frabricius, (Chamberlain to 
George 1. King of England, and Elector of 
Hanover) who had lived ſeven years with Charles 
XII. after the battle of Pultowa. | 

In the ſame manner the Henriade was begun 
at St. Ange, from his converſations with Mr. de 
Caumartin. | 

That hiſtory was much praiſed for its ſtile, 
and as much criticiſed for the incredibility of its 
facts: but the criticiſms ceaſed, and the facts 
were credited the moment King Staniſlaus ſent 
to the author, by the hands of the Count 
de Treſſan, a Lieutenant-General, an atteſtation 
couched in the following terms : 

« Nr. de Voltaire has neither forgotton nor 
* miſplaced a ſingle fact or circumſtance; all is 
* truth and properly arranged. He has ſpoken 
„of Poland and all the events which happened 
{ there, as if he had heen an eye witneſs. 

Given at Comercy, 11th July, 1759.” A 
| A8 
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As he had got the title of Hiſtoriographer, he 


was not willing to be inactive in his new office, 
and to have that ſaid of him which was once ſaid 
of Racine and Boileau by a Clerk of the Treaſury, 
We' have as yet ſeen nothing of theſe gentlemen but 
their ſignature. He wrote his Hiſtory of the War 
of 1741, which was then in all its force; you 
will find it in his Age of Louis XIV. and Louis 
XV.+ h 

He was then at Etiole, with the charming 
Madame d*Etiole, who was afterwards Marchi- 
oneſs of Pompadour. The Court gave orders 
for ſome grand feſtivals, which were to take place 
in the beginning of the year 1745, when it was 
intended to marry the Dauphin to the Infanta of 
Spain. They delired to have ballets with ſinging 
muſic, and a kind of comedy, which ſhould con- 
ne& the ſongs. It was given in charge to our 
author, although he had no taſte for this kind of 
entertainment, He choſe the ſtory of a Princeſs 
of Navarre for his ſubject. The piece was written 
ſuperficially. Mr. de la Popeliniere, one of the 
Farmers-General, but a man of letters, introduced 
ſome airs, and the muſic was compoſed by the 
famous Kameau, | 

Madame d'Etiole at that time obtained the ap- 
pointment of Gentleman in Ordinary of the 
Chamber for Mr. de Voltaire. It was a preſent 
worth about ſixty thouſand livres, and the more 
pleaſing, becaufe he obtained the fingular favour 
of being permitted to fell this employment 
and to preſer ve the title, privileges, and functions 
ol it. | 


* 


12 has been printed ſeparately, and ridiculouſty fal- 
fied, 


Few 
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Few people know the little impromptu he-made 
upon this favour's being granted him, without his 
having aſked for it twice, 


Mon Henri quatre et ma Zaire, 

Et mon Americaine Alzire 
Ne m'ont volu jamais un ſeul regard du Roi. 
Pavais mille ennemis avec tres peu, de gloire ; 
Les honneurs & les biens pleuvent enfin ſur moi, 

Pour une Farce de la Foie. 


Neither my Henry nor Zara, 
Or my American Alzira, 
Could e'er attract my Sovereign's care, 
Tho critics ſtrove to blaſt my name; | 
But now I've rais'd both wealth and fame, 
By writing farces for the fair. - 


Nevertheleſs, a penſion of two thoulind livres 
had been granted him by the King long before 
this, and one of fifteen hundred by the Queen, 
but he never aſked for payment. 

Hiſtory being now, as it were, his duty, he 
began the outlines of his Age of Louis XIV. bur 
did not perſiſt in it. He wrote the Campaign of 
1744, and the memorable Battle of Fontenoy; 
entering into the whole detail of that important 
action. In this poem even the number of the 
killed in each regiment is mentioned. The 
Count d' Argenſon, Secretary at War, communi- 
cated to him all the officers letters. Marſhal de 
Noailles and Marſhal Saxe entruſted him an 
with their papers. 

I believe it will give ſingular pleaſure to choſe 
who wiſh to know men and events, if I tranſcribe 
a letter which the Marquis d'Argenſon, Miniſter 
for foreign affairs, and eldeſt brother to the Se- 


cretary 
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cretary at War, wrote to Mr, de Voltaire from 

the field of battle. It is as follows. | 

« Mr. Hiſtorian, the news on which you 
4 ſo heartily congratulate us, without doubt 
c“ reached you on Wedneſday evening. A page 
„ ſet out from the field of battle on Tueſday, 
at half paſt two o'clock, to carry the diſ- 
„ patches, and I am told that he reached Ver- 
« ſailles on Wedneſday evening at five o'clock. 
<* It was a glorious ſight to ſee the King and the 
% Dauphin writing upon a drum, ſurrounded by 
* the conquerors and the conquered, the dead, 
e the dying, and the priſoners. I made the fol- 
„ lowing remarks : 

I had the honour of meeting the King on Sun- 
% day near the field of battle. When I got to the 
„ camp from Paris, I_was told that the King was 
* -onc to take an airing. I immediately procured 
„ a horſe and came up to his Majeſty near a place 
«. which was in view of the enemy's camp. I 
*'then learnt for the firſt time, what his Ma- 
«© jeſty's intentions were, and I never ſaw a man ſo 
„ chearful as he was upon the occaſion. Qur 
* converſation turned preciſely on a point of hiſ- 
* tory that you have diſcuſſed in four lines ;— - 
* which of our Kings gained the laſt royal bat- 
<<'tle? and J affure you that his courage did not 
*: wrong his judgment, nor his judgment his me- 
* mory. We then went to lie down upon ſtraw; 
“ —never was there a ball- night more gay, or 
** fo many Bon-mots. We ſlept all the time, 
Which was free from the interruptions of Cou- 
* xjers and Aids-de-camp. The King ſung a 
<-very droll fong of ſeveral verſes. As for the 
Dauphin, he went to the battle as to a hare hunt- 
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ing, and almoſt ſaid, What! is this all? A 
cannon-ball ſtruck in the clay, and beſpattered a 
man near the King.—Our maſters laughed very 
heartily at the perſon that was ſpattered. One 
of my brother's grooms, who was behind the 
company, was wounded in the head with a 
muſket” ball, = 

c What is true and certain, and without flat- 
tery, is, that the King gained the battle b 
his own ſteadineſs and reſolution. You will 
ſee different accounts and details of this 'mat- 
ter. You will be told of a terrible moment in 
which we ſaw a ſecond edition of Dettingen, 
where the French were proſtrated before the 
firmneſs of the Engliſh, Their rolling fire 
which reſembled the flames of hell, did I con- 
feſs ſtupify the moſt unconcerned ſpectators, 
and we began to deſpair for the ftate. 

* Some of our generals, who have more heart 
and courage than abilities, gave very prudent 
advice.—They diſpatched orders all the way to 


„ Liſle they doubled the King's guard ;—they 


had every thing packed up, &c. The King 


laughed at all this, and going from the left to the 


center, aſked for the corps-de-reſerve, and the 
brave Lowendahl; but there was no occaſion, 
A charge was made by a ſham corps-de-reſerve, 
conſiſting of the ſame cavalry which had al- 
ready made an unſucceſsful attack, the King's 
houſhold, the carabineers, thoſe of the French 
guards who had not advanced, and the Iriſh 
brigade, who are excellent troops, eſpecially 
when they march againſt the Engliſh and Ha- 
noverians. Your friend, Mr, de Richelieu, is 
another Bayard; it was he who gave and put 

| F into 
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into execution the advice to attack the infantry, 
like hunters or foragers, pell-mell, the hand 
lowered, the arm ſhortened, maſters, ſervants, 
officers, cavalry, infantry, all, together. No- 
thing can withſtand this French vivacity which 
is ſo much ſpoken of, and in ten minutes the 


* battle was gained by this unexpected ſtroke. 


The heavy Engliſh battalions turned their 
backs upon us; and, in ſhort, there were 
fourteen thouſand of them killed.“ 

* The heavy artillery had indiſputably the 
honour of this terrible ſlaughter ;—there never 
were ſo many or ſuch large cannon fired in one 
battle, as at the battle of Fontenoy. There 
were no leſs than a hundred. It would ſeem; 
Sir, as if the poor enemy had willingly per- 
mitted every thing to reach the army that 


© could be deſtructive to them; the cannon from 


Douay, the gens-d'armes, and the muſketeers. 
« There is one anecdote which happened at the 
laſt attack I ſpoke of, and which I hope will 
not be forgotten. T he Dauphin, from a natural 
impulſe, orew his ſword in the moſt graceful 
manner, and inſiſted upon charging; but he 
was requeſted to deſiſt. After all, to mention 
the bad with the good, | obſerved a habit too 
eaſily acquired, of looking with tranquillity on 
the dying and the dead, and on the reeking 
wounds which were every where to be ſeen on 
the field of battle. For my part, I own that 
my heart failed me, and that 1 Rood in need of 
a cordial, I attentively obſerved our young 


* There were indeed fourteen thooſand men mifling at 


the muſter, but about fix thouſand of them returned the 
ſame day | 


heroes, 
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© heroes, who ſeemed too indifferent upon this 
e head.—lI am fearful that this inhuman carnage 


© may encreaſe this diſpoſition in them in the 


& courſe of a long life. 


„The triumph is the fineſt thing in the world. 
—God ſave the King ; hats in the air and upon 
bayonets; the compliments of the Sovereign 
to his troops; viſiting the entrenchments ; 
villages; and redoubts; joy, glory, and ten- 
& derneſs; but the ground of the picture is hu- 
& man blood, and fragments of human fleſh, 

„ At the end of the triumph, the King 
% honoured me with a converſation on the ſub- 
& ject of peace, and I have diſpatched ſome cou- 
& riers. x 
„The King was much entertained yeſterday 

in the trenches ;—they fired a good deal at 
him, bur he remained there three hours, I 
was employed in my cloſet, which is my trench, 
for I confeſs to you I have been much retarded 
in buſineſs by all theſe diſſipations. I trem- 
« bled at every ſhot I heard fired, I went the 
day before yeſterday to ſee the trenches, but I 
„% cannot ſay there is any thing curious in them 
„ in the day time. We ſhall have Tz Deum ſung 
* to day under a tent, and there will be a general 
“feu de joie of the whole army, which the King. 
&* will go to ſee from Mount Trinity ;—it will be 
© very fine. | 

Adieu; preſent my humble reſpets to Ma- 
& dame du Chatellet.“ 

This was the ſame Marquis d'Argenſon, whom 
ſome trifling courtiers uſed to call the blockhead 
d' Argenſon. This letter proves him to have been 
of an agreeable turn of mind, and poſſeſſed of a 
E 2 humane 
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humane heart. They who knew him intimately, 
ſaw more of the philoſopher than the politician in 
him, but chiefly valued him for his being an ex- 
cellent citizen, He may be judged of by his 
book, entitled Conſiderations upon Government, 
printed in 1764, by Marc Michel Rey. See what 
he ſays in his chapter on the ſale of offices, We 
cannot reſiſt the pleaſure of quoting ſome few 
paſſages. | 

It is aſtoniſhing that a book which is called 
The Political ent of Cardinal de Riche- 
“ lieu, ſhould have met with ſuch general appro- 
& bation. It is the work of ſome pedantic eccle- 
& ſiaſtic, and unworthy of the great genius to 
% whom it has been aſcribed, were it not for the 
c chapter in which the ſale of offices is anathema- 
& tized. A wretched invention, which has been 
productive of infinite miſchief, the remedy for 
& which, though moſt indiſpenſably neceſſary, is 
& almoſt become impracticable; for it would re- 
*: quire the whole revenues of the ſtate only to re- 
„ imburle the principal officers, who do the greateſt 
„ harm.” | 

This important paſſage ſeems to have foretold, 
at a diſtance, the abolition * of this ſhametul 
venality, which took place in 1771, to the aſto- 
niſhment of all France, who looked upon ſuch a 
reformation as impracticable. In the above paſſage 
we diſcover an uniformity of opinion with Mr. 
de Voltaire, who has ſhewn the abſurd errors 
which abound in the libel, that has been ſo ridi- 
culouſly aſcribed to Cardinal de Richelieu; and 
who has wiped away from the memory of that 
able and reſpectable miniſter, the ſtain with 


* This abolition in 1771, was only tranſitory, 
which 


| 
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which his name was diſgraced, by having ſuch an 
impertinent work aſcribed to him. 

Let us likewiſe tranſcribe a part of the picture 
which the Marquis d' Argenſon has given us of the 
wretchedneſs of the peaſants. 

« To begin with the King ; the higher one's 
«* rank is at court, the more difficult it was to per- 
% ſuade one's ſelf of the wretchedneſs of the 
© country people. The nobility who have great 
„ poſſeſſions in the country, ſometimes hear a 
e good deal ſaid upon the ſubject, but their hard 
“ hearts feel nothing in theſe miſeries but the 
« diminution of their rents. They who come 
from the country, affected with what they have 
«* ſeen, very ſoon forget it, when immerſed in the 
« luxuries of the capital. Ve muſt have ſteady 
* minds and tender hearts to be able to preſerve 
% compaſſion for objects at a diſtance.” 

That truly patriotic miniſter had always a ten- 
der friendſhip for Mr. de Voltaire, from his in- 
fancy. We have ſeen a great deal of their cor- 
reſpondence; and the conſequence was, that the 
Secretary of State employed the man of letters 
in ſeveral important affairs during the years 1745, 
1746, 1747, which is probably the reaſon we 
have no theatrical pieces of our author's compo- 


ſition during that period. 


We obſerve by his papers that the ' ſecret of 
the propoſed deſcent upon England, which was 
undertaken in the year 1746, was entruſted to 
him. The Duke of Richelieu was to have com- 
manded the army. The Pretender had gained 
two battles, and a revolution was expected. Mr. 
de Voltaire was directed to draw up & Manifeſto 
on this occaſion, which we have copied from his 
own minutes, 

MANIFESTO 
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MANIFESTO OF THE KING OF FRANCE I'N 


FAVOUR OF PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD. 


« The moſt ſerene Prince Charles Edward 
having landed in Great Britain, without any 
afliſtance but his own perſonal courage, and all 
his actions having procured him the admira- 
tion of Europe, and the hearts of every true 
Engliſhman, the King of France joins in the 


ſame ſentiments. He eſteems it his duty at 


the ſame time, to aſſiſt a Prince who is worthy 


of inheriting the throne of his anceſtors, and 
a generous people, of whom the worthier part 


have joined in recalling Prince Charles Stewart 
to his country. He ſends the Duke de Riche- 
lieu at the head of his army, becauſe the Eng- 
liſh, of the pureſt intentions, have ſollicited 
this aſſiſtance ; and he ſends only the preciſe 


number of troops which have been demanded, 


becauſe he will be ready to withdraw them as 
ſoon as the Engliſh nation ſhall require it. 
His Majeſty, in affording this juſt aſſiſtance to 
his relation, the deſcendant of ſo many Kings, 
and a Prince fo worthy of a crown, takes 
this ſtep jointly with the people of England, 
only with a view to reſtore peace to them and 
all Europe, from a perſuaſion, that it will have 
the deſired effect; being perfectly convinced, 
that the moſt Serene Prince Edward relies on 
the good will of the people, and looks upon 


'the ſupport of their liberties, laws, and hap- 


pineſs, as the great purpoſe of all his under- 
takings; and, laſtly, becauſe the greateft 
Kings of England have been thoſe, who, bred 
like him in adverſity, have merited the love 
and eſteem of the nation, 


(c It 
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It is in theſe ſentiments that the King aſſiſts 

$ their Prince, the ſon of him who was born the 
* lawful heir of three kin doms, a warrior, who 
* comes to throw himſelf into their arms, an 
*+ notwithſtanding his valour, expects nothing 
from them and their laws, but a confirmation 
© of his moſt ſacred rights: who never can have 
“na ſeparate intereſt from theirs, and whoſe vir- 
tues have at length ſoftened the hearts that were 
the moſt prejudiced againſt his cauſe, 
« He hopes that ſuch an opportunity will re- 
unite two nations that ought mutually to 
eſteem each other ;—who are naturally con- 
nected by their commercial wants, and ought 
* to be ſo on this occaſion, by the intereſts of a 
Prince who deſerves the good will of all man- 
* kind. 

* The Duke de Richelieu commanding the 
% army of his Majeſty the King of France ad- 
« dreſſes this declaration to all the faithful ci- 
« tizens of the three kingdoms of Great Britain, 
* and aſſures them of the conſtant protection of 
<« the King his maſter. He is come to join the 
heir of their ancient. Kings, and like him to 
„ ſhed his blood for their ſervice.” 


We may perceive by the expreſſions in this 
piece, what were the {ſentiments of eſteem and in- 
clination, which the author had at all times en- 
tertained for the Engliſh nation, and in which he 
has always perſiſted. 

It was the unfortunate Count Lally who pro- 
jected the plan of this deſcent, which was after- 
wards laid alide, He was born in Ireland, and 
deteſted the Engliſh as much as our author loved 
and efteemed them. We have ſo often heard 
Mr, de Voltaire ſay, this hatred was a violent 
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aſſion in Lally, that we cannot help teſtify- 
ing our altoniſhment at that General's having 
ſince been accuſed of betraying Pondicherry to 
the Engliſh. The decree which condemned him 
to be put to death, is one of the moſt extra» 
ordinary ſentences which has been given in our 
time, and was a conſequence of the misfortunes 
of France. This example, and that of the Mar- 
ſhal de Marillac, plainly ſhew that whoever is at 
the head of armies or the affairs of ſtate, is ſel- 
dom ſure of dying in his own bed, or in the bed 
of honour. | 
It was in the year 1746 that Mr. de Voltaire 
was admitted into the French Academy. He was 
the firſt who deviated from the inſipid cuſtom of 
filling their inaugural diſcourſes with nothing but 
the praiſes of Cardinal Richelieu. He embelliſhed 
his oration with new remarks upon taſte, and 
upon the French language. They who have 
been admitted ſince his time, have generally 
adopted and improved this uſeful practice. 

In 1748, he accompanied Madam de Chatellet 
to the court of King Staniſlaus at Luneville, where 
he compoſed the comedy of Nanine, which was 
played on the 17th of July in that year, It did 
not ſucceed well at firſt, but ſome time after it 
had a very conſiderable and continued run. I can 
aſcribe this whimſicalneſs of the public only to 
the ſecret defire of humiliating a man who has 
too much reputation; but after a time their ineli- 
nation gives way to their pleaſure. 

The ſame thing happened at the firſt repre- 
ſentation of Semirimis on the 29th of Auguſt of 
the ſame year, 1748, but at length it ſucceeded 
better on the ſtage than either Merope or Ma- 
homet., . 

| | One 
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One thing, which by the bye I. conſider as very 
extraordinary, is, that he did not make himſelf 
known as the author of a panegyric on Louis XV. 
which was printed in 1749, and tranflated into 
Latin, Italian, Spaniſh and Engliſh. ; 

The diſorder which had ſo much alarmed the 
public for the life of Louis XV. and the battle 
of Fontenoy, which occaſioned ſtill greater fears 
for the King and the nation, rendered the work 
very intereſting. The praiſe which the author be- 
ſtowed in it was authorized by facts, and there 
was a certain philoſophical turn in it, which cha- 
racterizes whatever has come from his hands. This 
compoſition was as much the panegyric of the 
officers as of Louis XV. yet he did not preſent it 
to any one, not even to the King. He well knew 
that he did notMive in the age of Peliſſon. He 
wrote to his friend Mr, Fourmont : 


Cet Eloge a tres peu d' effet 
Nul mortel ne m'en remercie 
Celui qui le moins gen ſoucie. 
Eſt celui pour qui je Vai fait. 


That panegyric few men read, 
And fewer ſtill its author heed : 
He whom I chiefly ſtrove to raiſe, 
Seems leaſt affected by my praiſe. 


In this ſame year, 1749, he was again on a 
viſit to King Staniſlaus at Luneville, with the 
Marchioneſs du Chatellet; that illuſtious lady 
died there. The King of Pruffia at that time 
gave Mr. de Voltaire an- invitation to come and 
ive with him. I find that it was not till towards 
the end of the month of Auguſt, 1750, and 
after he had combated for more than fix months 


G the 
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the opinions of all his friends, who ſtrongly diſ- 
ſuaded him from going, that he reſolved to quir 
France, and attach himſelf to his Pruſſian Majeſty 
for the reſt of his life. He could not withitand 
the letter which the King of Pruſſia wrote to him 
the 23d of Avguſt, from the apartments deftined 
for his future gueſt in the palace of Berlin: a 
letter which has been ſo often printed and ſo ge- 
nerally read. | 

« I have ſeen the letter which your niece wrote 
* to you from Paris. The friendſhip ſhe expreſſes 
for you, commands my eſteem. If 1 were 
„% Madame Denis, I ſhould think as ſhe does; 
but being what I am, I think otherways. I 
« ſhould. be miſerable if I thought myſelf the 
« cauſe of making my enemy wretched ; how 
« then can I deſire the unhappineſs of the man 
« whom I love and eſteem, and who for my ſake 
has given up his country, and all that has been 
e thought dear among men? No, my dear Vol- 
* taire, if I could foreſce that your removal to 
« this country could in the ſmalleſt degree be diſ- 
& advantageous to you, I ſhuuld be the firſt to 
« diſſuade you from it. Yes, I prefer your hap- 
« pineſs to the exceſſive pleaſure I ſhould have in 
„%% your company. But you are a philoſopher, and 
4% jo am I; what can be more natural, more ſim- 
ple or reaſonable, than that two philoſophers 
« who were formed to live together, who are 
„ united by the ſame ſtudies, and who have the 
« ſame taſte, and the ſame manner of thinking, 
« ſhould enjoy that ſatisfaCtion ? : 

« I reſpect you as my maſter in eloquence and 
« learning, and 1 love you as a virtuous friend. 
What ſlavery, what unhappineſs, what change, 
« what inconſtancy of fortune have you to dread 
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“ in a country where you are as highly valued as 


„ in your own, and with a friend who has a 
<« grateful heart? I have not the fooliſh pre- 
e ſumption to think Berlin equal to Paris. If 
„ riches, grandeur, and magnificence, make a 


<« city agreeable, Berlin muſt yield to Paris. If 


<< there is a particular place to be found in the 


„ world, where fine taſte more generally prevails 


„ than in every other, I know, and allow it is 
© Paris: but do not you carry that taſte with you 


* wherever you go? We have powers ſufficient - 


< to praiſe your merits, and as to ſentiment, we 
© will not yield to any country upon earth. I 
© relpeted the friendſhip which attached you to 
6 Madame du Chatellet, but after her, I am one 
of your oldeſt friends. What! becauſe you 
* conſent to retire to my houſe, ſhall it be ſaid 
* that that houſe becomes your priſon? ſhall 1 
become your tyrant becauſe I am your friend? 
< I confeſs to you I do not underſtand this kind 
of logic; I am firmly perſuaded that you will 


© be very happy here, as long as I live: you 


will be looked upon as the father of letters, 
* and of men of taſte; and you will find every 
* comfort in me, which a man of your merit can 
% expect from one who values him. Good- 


% night. 
| „ FREDERIC.” 


The King of Pruſſia, after this letter, aſked 
the conſent of the King of France by his Miniſter 
at that court; the King of France readily granted 
it. Our author was preſented at Berlin with the 
Order of Merit, the key of Chamberlain, and a 


penſion of twenty thouſand livres. However, he 
did not give up his houſe at Paris, and I find by 
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the accounts of Mr. Delaleu, the Notary, that 
Mr. Ge Voltaire was at on expence of thirty 
thouſand livres a year there, He was attached 
to the King of Fruſſia by the moſt reſpectful re- 
gard, as well as by a conformity of taſte. He has 


a hundred times ſaid, that that Monarch was as 


amiable in company, as he was formidable at the 
head of an army; and that he never had more 
agreeable ſupper parties even at Paris, than thoſe 
to which that Prince was pleaſed conſtantly to 
admit him. His regard for the King of Pruſſia 
roſe to a degree of enthuſiaſm. His apartments 
were immediately under the King's, and he never 
quitted them but to go to ſupper. The King 
compoſed his works in philoſophy, hiſtory, and 
Poetry, in the upper, while his favourite culti- 
vated the ſame arts and the ſame talents in the 
lower apartments. They communicated their 
works to one another. I he Pruſſian Monarch 
wrote his Memoirs of the Houſe of Brandenburgh 
at Potzdam, and the French author having carried 
his materials with him, wrote his Age of Louis 
XIV.-at the ſame place. Thus did his days glide 
along in a tranquillity enlivened by ſuch agreeable 
EMPLOYMENTS, | | 

In the mean time his ( reftes, and Rome Preſerved, 
were performed. at Faris. Oreſtes was brought on 
about the end of the year 1549, and Rome Preſerved 
in 1750. | hele two pieces, like his Merope and 
the Death of Cæſar, are entirely free from any love 
affair. tic wilhed to purge the ſtage. of every 
thing which is not calculated to excite the emoti- 
ons proper to tragedy. _ He conſidered Electra in 
love as a monſter dreſſed in dirty ribbons; and 
this ſentiment he has expreſſed in ſeveral of his 
works, 


We 
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We have met with a letter of his in verſe, 
which he fent to the King of Pruſſia with his 
manuſcript of Oreſtes. ae 


Grand juge, & grand feſeur de vers, 
Liſez cette ceuvre dramatique, 0 
Ce croquis de la ſcene antique 
Que des Grecs le pinceau tragique 
Fit admirer à I'ugvers ; | 
Jogez ſi Vardeur amoreuſe | 

'vne Electre de quarante ans. 
Doit dans de tels evenements 
Etaler les beaux ſentiments 
D'une heroine doucereuſe 
En maſſicrant ſes chers parents 
D'une main peu reſpectueuſe. 

Une princeſſe en ſon printems, 
Qui ſurtoat n'aurait rien à faire, 
Pourait avoir par paſſe.tems 
A ſes pieds un ou deux amants 
Et les tromper avec miſtere. 
Mais la fille d' Agamemnon | 
N'eut dans la t&te d'autre affaire 
Que d'etre digne de ſon nom, 

Et de venger le roi ſon pere. 

Et j*eſtime encore que ſon frere 
Ne doit point tre un Celadon, 

Ce heros fort atrabilaire | 
N'etait point nE ſur le Lignon. 
Apprenez moi mon Apollon 

Si ja'i tort d'Etre fi ſevere, 

Et lequel des deux doit vous plaire 
De Sophocle ou de Crebillon. 
Sophocle peut avoir raiſon, 
Et laiffer des torts à Voltaite. 4 


O thoy, with ev'ry talent grac'd, 
The poet's fire, the critic's taſte, 
T” accept this humble off ring deign, 
Faint copy of the Grecian ſcene, 
Whoſe muſe with, magic 8 
What diſtant ages raptur'd view. 


When 
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When forty years had cool'd the blood, 
And ftill'd youths' warm tumultuous flood, 
Say, if Electra, fill'd with hate, | 
Urging their guilty mother's fate, 
Ought in a puling girliſh ſtrain 

Of love's ſoft tortures to complain 

Or when engaged in ſuch aftairs, 
Coquet it with fantaſtic airs ; 

A princeſs bleſt with youth and leiſure, 
Whoſe only buſineſs is her pleaſure, 
Tis true, may play off all — arts 

To captivate unguarded hearts, 

Draw lovers to her feet with ſmiles, 
And cheat them by myſterious wiles. 
Far different was EleQra's aim ; 

To ſhield the glories of her name, 

T' avenge her fire, her boſom burn'd, 
All meaner cares ſhe proudly ſcorn'd : 
Nor ſhould Oreſtes idly wail, 

Or ſigbing, tell an am'rous tale; 

For not by Lignon's paſt'ral ſtream 
Did that fierce hero chaunt love's theme, 
His ſoul the mad'ning furies ſtung, 
And felleſt rage his boſom tung. 
Now, my Apollo, deign to ſay 

Tf T have choſe the proper way, 

To whom the prize you chuſe t'award, 
Crebillon, or the Grecian bard : 
Unſullied, 'Sophocles may ſhine, 

And all the faults be counted mine. 


It muſt be acknowledged, that nothing could 
be more agreeable than this kind of life, or do 
more honour to philoſophy and literature. This 
happineſs would have been more laſting, and 
would not have given place to a ſtill greater hap- 
pineſs, had jt not been for a diſpute on a ſubject 
of mathematical philoſophy, which aroſe between 
Maupertuis, who likewiſe lived at that time with 
the King of Pruſſia, and Koenig, librarian » 
| the 
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the Princeſs of Orange, at the Hague. This 


diſpute was a continuation of that which for a 
long time hed divided the mathematicians about 
the living and dead rs. It cannot be denied 
but that a little quackery gets into this ſubject, as 
well as in theology and medicine. The queſtion 
at any rate was very trifling, for let them en- 
tangle it as much as they will, they muſt always 
return to the plain laws of motion. The diſpute 
grew ſerious, and Maupertuis got the Academy at 
Berlin, which he managed as he pleaſed, to 
condemn Kcenig's opinion in the year 1752, on 
the authority of a letter of the late Leibnitz, 
without being able to produce the * of that 
letter, which however had been ſeen by Mr. 
Wolff. He did more than this —he wrote to the 
Princeſs of Orange, to requeſt her to diſmiſs 
Koenig from his employment of Librarian; and 
repreſented him to the King of Pruſſia, as a man 
who had been wanting in the reſpect due to his 
Majeſty. Voltaire, having paſſed two whole years 
at Cirey with Kceing,” who was his intimate 
friend, thought it was his duty openly to eſpouſe 
his cauſe. 

The quarrel became violent, and the ſtudy of 
philoſophy . degenerated into faction and cabal. 
Maupertuis was at ſome pains to have it reported 
at court, that one day when General Manſtein 
happened to be in Voltaire's apartments, who 
was then tranſlating. into French, The Memoirs of 
Ruſſia, compoſed by that officer, the King ſent 
ſome of his verſes as uſual for his inſpection, and 
that Voltaire ſaid to Manſtein, Let us leave off for 
che preſent, my friend, you ſee the King has ſent me bis 
dirty linen to waſh; I will waſh yours another time. 
A lingle word is ſometimes ſufficient to ruin a 

man 
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man at court; Maupertuis imputed ſuch a word 
to Voltaire, and ſucceeded. 

It was about this very time that Maupertuis 
publiſhed his very ſtrarige Philoſophical Letters, 
in which he propoſed to build a Latin city; to 
ſail in queſt diſcoveries directly under the 
Pole; to make a hole to the center of the earth ; 
—to go to the Streights of Magellan, and diflect 
the brains of a Patagonian, in order to inveſti- 
gate the nature of the foul ;—to cover the bodies 
of the ſick with pitch in order to prevent the 

danger of perſpiration; and above all, not to pay 
the phyſician. 

Mr. de Voltaire heighthened theſe philoſophical 
ideas with all the pleaſantry which fo fine an op- 
portunity afforded, and unfortunately the learned 
all over Europe were amuſed with the ridicule. 
Maupertuis was careful to join his own cauſe to the 

1 King's; and this piece of pleaſantry was looked 

EE upon as a failure in reſpect to his Majeſty. Our 
author in the moſt reſpectful manner returned 
the key of Chamberlain, and the croſs of his 
order to the King, with the following verſes, 


« Te les regus avec tendreſſe; 

« Te vous les rend avec douleur, 1 
„ Comme un amant jaloux, dans ſa mauvaiſe humeur, 
| % Rend le portrait de ſa Maitreſſe.“ 


Theſe once with pleaſure I receiv'd, 

| But now return with pain 

His miftreſs* picture, inly griev'd, 
Thus yields the jealous ſwain. 


' | | | | a 
The King ſent back to him the key and rib- 
bon. Our author then ſet out to pay a viſit to 


her Highneſs the Ducheſs of Gotha, who con- 
: ſtantly 
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ſtantly honoured him with het friendfhip till her 
death. It was for her that he wrote The Annals 
of the, Empire, about a year after; a work which 
was entirely new modelled in his Eſſay on the Hiſ- 
tory of Genius and Manners of Nations. 
While he remained at Gotha, Maupertuis em- 
ployed all his batteries againſt our traveller, which 
he was made ſenſible of when he came to Franefort 
on the Mayne, where his niece, Madame Denis, 
had appointed to meet him. 
An honeſt German, who neither loved the French 
nor their verſes, came to him on the firſt of June, 
and in bad French demanded the works in poefhie 
of the King his maſter. Our traveller replied, 
that the works in poeſhie were with the reſt of his 
effects at Leipſic. The German gave him to un- 
derſtand, that he would not be ſuffered to leave 
Francfort till theſe works arrived. Mr. de Vol. 
taire gave him his Chamberlain's key and his 
croſs, and promiſed to reſtore what was demanded 
from him: upon which the meſſenger 1 Ub 
following, note: 


CI R, | 
So ſoon as the large bale from Leipſic ſhall 
„ be here, where is the work of poe/hie® of the 
King, my maſter, you may Ge wherever 
10 you think proper. 
« Francfort, 1ſt June, 1753. * 14 


The pritoner wrote at the Ts of the note, 
Good for the work of poeſhit of the King, your maſter. 
But when the verſes arrived, it was pretended 
there were ſome bills of exchange expected, which 
did not arrive.— The travellers were detained fif- 
teen days at the ſign of the Goat, on account of 
H theſe 


—_ 
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. theſe: pretended bills; and at laſt were not per- 
- mitted to depart without paying a conſiderable 
ranſom. Theſe are details which never come to 
the ears of Kings. | 

This adventure was very ſoon forgotten by 

both parties, and with great propriety. The 
King — back his verſes to his old admirer, and 
ſoon after a conſiderable number of new ones. 
It was a love quarrel ;—the bickerings of a court 
ſoon die away; but a laudable ruling paſſion will 

long continue. Our French traveller, on reading 
over again that eloquent and affecting letter of 
tie King's, which we have tranſcribed, felt his 
former tenderneſs return, and exclaimed, After 
ſuch a letter I muſt certainly have been greatly in the 
Wong. N — 8 

The Berlin fugitive had a little eſtate in Alſace, 

in the territories of the Duke of Wirtemberg; 
and thither he went, and amuſed. himſelf with 

printing bis Annals of the Empire, which he made 
a'preſent. of to John Frederic Shoeflin, bookſel- 
ler at Colmar, and brother to the celebrated Scho- 
Eflin, Profeſſor of Hiſtory at Straſburgh. This 
_ bookſeller's affairs were much out of order, and 
Mr. de Voltaire lent him ten thouſand livres. 
Upon this occaſion I cannot help expreſſing my 
aſtoniſhment at the meanneſs of ſo many ſcribblers, 
who have aſſerted that he made an immenſe for- 
tune by the continual ſale of his works. 

While he was at Colmar, Mr. Vernet, a French 
refugee, and miniſter of the goſpel at Geneva, and 
Meſſrs. Cramer, reſpectable citizens of that famous 
city, wrote to him, requeſting him to come and 
print his works there, The two brothers, who 
were conſiderable bookſellers, were preferred, and 
he gave his works to them in the ſame manner 

1 EY he 


, 
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he had done to Mr, Shoeflin, that is to ſay, in a 


preſent. He then went to Geneva with his niece, 
and his friend Mr. Coligny, who Had acted as his 
ſecretary, and who has ſince been ſegretary and 
librarian to the Elector Palatine, r 
He purchaſed a pretty country-houſe for life 

near that town, the neighbourhood of which is 
extremely agreeable, and where there is the fineſt 
view in Europe. He bought another at Lau- 
ſanne, and both of them upon condition that a 
certain ſum ſhould be returned him when he quit- 
ted them. It was the firſt inſtance of a Romag 


Catholic getting an eſtabliſhment in theſe Can- 


tons, fince the times of Zuinglus and Calvin, 

He likewiſe purchaſed two eſtates in the Pays 
de Gex, about a league from Geneva. His prin- 
cipal reſidence was at Ferney, of which he made 
a preſent to Madame Denis: it was a ſeignory, 
which had been abſolutely free from all duties to 
the King and from every kind of impoſt ſince the 
time of Henry IV. There are not two eſtates in 
all the other provinces of the kingdom which en- 
Joy ſimilar privileges; the King confirmed theſe 

rivileges to him by a warrant. It was to the Duke 
de Choiſeul, the worthieſt and moſt generous of 
men, he owed this favour, though he had not the 
honour of being perſonally*known to him. - 

The little Pays de Gex was at this time almoſt 
a ſavage deſart. Fourſcore ploughs had been laid 
aſide ever ſince the revocation of the edict of 
Nantz; half the country was a continued morals, 
which ſpread infection and diſeaſe. Our author's 
ambition was to ſettle in ſome forſaken Canton, 
and to raiſe it to a flouriſhing condition. As ve 
advance nothing without authentic proofs, we 
ſhall tranſcribe one of his letters to the Biſhop of 

H 2 Annecy, 
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Annecy, in whoſe dioceſe Ferney is ſituated. We 
cannot diſcoyer the date of the letter, but it ſeems 


to have been written in the year 1759. 


. | 

„The curate of the little village af N-—, 
in the neighbdurhood of my eſtate, has com- 
menced a ſuit againſt my vaſſals at Ferney, 
and having frequently left his cure to carry it 
on at Dijon, he eaſily overpowers the farmers 
who are wholly employed in labour for their 
daily ſupport. He charges them fifteen hun- 
dred livres coſts of ſuit, and has the cruelty to 
include in thoſe coſts the expences af the jour- 
nies he has talen on purpoſe to ruin them. 
You, Sir, know better than I, how the Popes 
ig the early ages of the church were incenſed 
againſt the clergy who ſacrificed to temporal 
affairs that time which ſhould have been de- 
voted to the ſervice of the altar. But if they 
had been told that a Prieſt came with officers 
of jultice to extort money from poor families, 
to oblige them to part with the only meadow 
which they had to feed their cattle in, and to 
take the milk from their children, what would 
the Ireneules, the Jeroms, and the Auguſtins 
have ſaid? This, Sir, is what this Curate has 
done at the gate of my caſtle, I ſent to let 
him know that I would pay the greateſt part of 
what he exacted from my tenants, but he an- 
ſwered that that would not ſatisfy him. 

* You will, no doubt, ſigh at the thoughts 
of any Paſtors of the true church ſetting ſuch 
horrid examples, while there is not a ſingle 


* inſtance of a Proteſtant Clergyman having 


entered 
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& entered into a law-ſuit with his“ pariſhioners 
« about money matters, &c. “ | 

This letter, and the event of that affair, 
may ſuggeſt ſome uſeful reflectſons. Mr. de 
Voltaire put an end to the proceſs, and the 
whole affair, by paying the claims which oppreſſed 
his poor tenants out of his own pocket ; and 
this wretched diſtrict very ſoon changed its ap- 
pearance. | 7 

He extricated himſelf more pleaſantly out of 
a diſpute in the Proteſtant country, where he had 
two very agreeable poſſeſſions, the one at Geneva, 
which is ſtill called the Houſe of Delights, and 
the other at Lauſanne. | 

It is ſufficiently known how dearly he loved 
liberty; to what degree he hated perſecution, and 
with what horror = at all times looked upon 
thoſe hypocritical wretches who, by the moſt 
dreadful puniſhments, dared, in the name of God, 
to deſtroy thoſe whom they accuſed of differing 
from them in ſentiment. It was upon ſuch oc- 
caſions that he uſed ſometimes to repeat, 


- 


Je ne decide, entre Gendwe & Rome. 
I decide not betaueen Geneva and Rome. 


* What occaſions the Proteſtant Clergy never to have 
any ſuits with their flocks, 1s their being paid their ſalaries 
by the ſtates, They have no diſpute with miſerable wretches 
about their eighth or tenth ſheaf, The Emprels Catherine 
has taken the ſame method in her immenſe dominions, where 
the plague of tythes is unhnown. 

+ M. de Vol:aire ſeems to have had in his eye here the 
clergy of Geneva and the Proteſtant Canton—We wiſh the 
truth of his obſervation was equally well eſtabliſhed in every 
Proteſtant country, but alas! here in England, there are too 
many Rectors, who like the litigious Curate, his neighbour, 
live in a ſtate of warfare with their pariſhioners on the ſub- 
ject of tythes, T. Ow 

Cne 
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One of theſe letters, in which he obſerved 
that the Picard, John Chauvin (called Calvin) 


who was truly the aſſaſſinator of Servetus, had a 
diabolical heart, having been made public by an 
indiſcretion which is but too frequent, ſome 


bigots were offended, or pretended to be offended, 


at the expreſſion, A Geneveſe of the name of 


Rival, who was a man of genius, addreſſed the 
following lines to him upon that occaſion : 


Servet eut tort, & fut un ſot 
D'oſer dans un ſiecle falot 
S'avouer antitrinitaire. * 
Et notre illuſtre atrabilaire 
Eiit tort d'employer le fagot 
Pour refuter ſon adverſaire. 
Et tort notre antique ſenat 
D'avoir prete ſon miniſtere 
A ce dangereux coup d'etat. 
Quelle barbare inconſequence! 
O malheureux fiecle ignorant! 
Nous oſions abhorer en France 
Les horreurs de intolerance 
Tandis qu'un zèle intolerant . 
Nous fefait bruler un errant ! 

Pour notre pretre épiſtolaire 
Qui de ſon petulant eſſort 
Pour exhaler ſa bile amere 
Vient reveiller le chat qui dort, 
Et dont Vinepte commentaire 
Met au jour ce qu'il eũt du taire 
Je laiſſe a juger 8'il a tort. 

Quant a vous celebre Voltaire 
Vous eutes tort, c'eſt mon avis. 


* Servetus might have relied on Calvin's own wor ds, 


who ſays in one of his works, in caſe any one is bhete- 


rodox, and ſcruples at the words trinity and perſon, wwe 
do not believe there is ſufficient reaſon for rejecting that man, 
Se . | 
| Vous 
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Vons vous plaiſez dans ce pais 


Fetez le ſaint qu'on y revere, 
Vous avez a ſatiete | 
Les biens on la raiſon aſpire z 
L'opulence, la liberté, 


* 
1 


La paix, (qu'en cent lieux on deſire) 


Des droit a Pimmortalite. 


Cent fois plus qu'on ne ſaurait dire. 


On a du goiit, on vous, admire, 
Tronchin *'veilie à votre ſante, 


Cela vaut bien en verite 
a'on immole a ſa ſarete. 


Le plaiſir de pincer ſans rire. 


* 


When bigot zeal each breaſt inſpir'd, 
Servetus' brain, with frenzy fir'd, 


The three in one denied; 


Calvin himſelf, illuſtrious name 


As madly by the faggot's flame, 
To prove his doctrine tried. 


Our ancient ſenate madly lent 
Its power to work the dire event, 


And up the pile; 


What barb'rous inconſiſtence reign'd, 
Unhappy age, in darkneſs chain'd ! 


Miſled by fatal guile. 


Our fires with chilling horror view'd 
The French in brother's blood embru'd, 


And tears ſuffus'd their eyes. 
While Perſecution's livid brand 


Blaz'd dreadful o'er our guilty land, 


And lo! a wanderer dies. 


Dr. Tronchin, a celebrated Geneveſe Phyſician, and 


an intimate friend of Mr. de Voltaire. 


He now reſides at 


Paris, in the palace of the Duke of Orleans, to whom he is 


firlt Phyſician, T. 


Our 


Th 
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Our prieſt, who by his letters ſtrives 
To purge his gall, and now revives 

The ſo long dormant rage, 
Whoſe comments, what from public ſight 


Ovught to be hid, draw forth to light, 


Who'll take him for a ſage ! 


For you, Voltaire, fo highly fam'd, 

You too ſeem juſtly to be blam'd. 
Since here you chooſe to ſtay, 

Honour the ſaint whom we revere, 

Your acrimonious cenſures ſpare 
And chooſe the ſafer way. 


What reafon aſks, what fortune ſhow'rs, 7 


Peace, riches, aberty are yours, 


And never dying fame, Wo 
High in her radiant temple fhrin'd, 
Your brow with every wreath eatwin'd, 

Her trump reſounds your name.” 


* — 


We too have taſte, your works we prize, 
And friendly Tr6nehin's anxious eyes 
Your health meeflant guard; eds 
Theſe bleſüngs ſurs Ire worth the while 
The joy to pick Without a ſmile, 
May wiſely then be ſpar'd. 


Our Author replied. to theſe agreeable verſes by 


the following : 


Non, je rai point tort d'oſer dire. 
Ce que penſent le gens de bien. 
Et le ſage qui ne craint rien 

A le beau droit de tout Ecrire. 


i quarante ans brave Vempire 
es laches tirans des eſprits. 

Et dans votre petit pais 

J'aurais grand tort de me dedire. 


* Dubourg, Counfellor and Clerk of the 
treated at Paris, as Servetus was at Geneva, 
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Je ſais que ſouvent le malin 
A cache ſa queue & fa griffe . 
Sous la tiare d'un Pontife J 
Et ſous le manteau de Calvin. 


Je n'ai point tort quand je deteſte 
Ces aſſaſſins religieux | ' 
Employant le fer & les feux 

Pour ſervir le Pere celeſte. 


Oui, juſqu'au dernier de mes jours 
Mon ame ſera fiere & tendre, ' 
Poſerais gemir ſur la cendre 
Et des Servets & des Dubourgs*. 


De cette horrible frentfie 
A la fin le tems eſt paſſe; 
Le fanatiſme eſt terraſſe, 
Mais il reſte V'hipocrifie, 


Farceurs à manteaux Etriques, 
Mauvaiſe muſique d'Egliſe, 
Mauvais vers & {ermons croques, 
Ai-je tort fi je vous meprite ? 


The ſage, whoſe calm intrepid ſoul 

No fears or dangers can controul, 
The truth may freely write; 

And while I plead fair Virtue's cauſe, 

Striving t'enforce her ſacred laws, 
I'm ſurely in the right. 


The wretches that enſlave the mind, 

And reaſon in vile fetters bind, 
Full long Pve made my foes ; 

Nor ſhall your petty ſtate reſtrain 

My pen, or teach me how to ſeign, 
P11 Rill their rage oppoſe, 


57 


Parliament, was 


I 2 Beneath 


the Romin churches. 
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Beneath the triple crown conceal'd, 
And under Calvin's cloak oft' veil'd, 
Lurks man's malignant foe ; 


Inſiduous hides his claws and tail, 


More ſure thus ſhrouded to prevail, 
And work us greater woe, 


A virtuous hate my boſom fires, 

And all her warmth my breaſt inſpires : 
I feel a ſacred joy, 

Thoſe holy murd'rers when I blame, 

Who, in our heavenly father's name, 
The ſword and fire employ. 


*Till every pulſe forget to play 

I fill will urge my deſtin'd way, 
Nor ſwe:ve through daſtard fear; 

O'er Dubourg's and Servetus? urn 

With undiſtinguiſh'd pity mourn, 
And pour the pious tear. 


But now thoſe dreadful times are o'er, 

Such frantic rage we ſee no more, 
Fanaticiſm's fled ; 

Hy pocriſy, with jullen gloom, 

tas bow uſurp'd the vacant room, 
Aud triumphs in her ſtead, 


Ye mummers, who with ſermons dull, 
Vile hymns, worſe muſic, ſtrive to gull 
The ga ping 1deot throng : 
Your ſtarch'd ſtiff air, your formal cloak, 
I fill ſhall make my ſtanding joke, 
And who can ſay I'm wrong ? 


We may perceive by this anſwer, that he was 
neither of Apollos, nor of Cephas, and that he 
preached toleration to the Proteſtant as well as to 
| He always ſaid, that it 
Was the only way to make lite tolerable, and that 

he would be content to die, if he could eſtabliſh 
thele maxims in Europe, It may be ſaid that he 


has 


_ Min. _< 2 a © 4. EN. 
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has not been altogether miſtaken in his deſign, 
and that he has contributed not a little to render 
the clergy, from Geneva to Madrid, more gentle 
and humane, and- above. all to open the eyes of 
the laity. 

Being perſuaded that the reprafuccuriian of 
dramatic works of genius, contributed as much 
to ſoften ſavage manners, as the exhibitions of the 
gladiators formerly did to harden them, he built 
an handſome little theatre at Ferney, and not- 
withſtanding his bad ſtate of health, ſometimes 
played himſelf ; his niece, Madame Denis, who. 
poſſeſſed uncommon talents for elocution, as well 
as for muſic, acted ſeveral characters there. Ma- 
demoiſelle Clairon, and the famous Lekain, per- 
formed in ſome pieces on that ſtage, and people 
came from the diſtance of twenty leagues to hear 
them. He has more than once had ſuppers of a 
hundred covers, and balls; but notwithſtanding 
his advanced age, and the appearance of a life of 
diſſipation, he never diſcontinued his ſtudies. On 
the 20th of Auguſt, 1755, he brought his Orphan' 


cf China upon the ſtage at Paris, and Tancred on 


the third of September, 1760. Mademoiſelle 
Clairon, ,and Mr. Lekain, diſplayed all their 
powers in theſe pieces. 

The Coffee-bouſe, or the Scotchwoman, a comedy 
in proſe, though not, intended for the ſtage, was 
likewiſe brought on that year, and met with great 
ſucceſs, He amuſed himſelf in compoſing this 
piece to chaſtiſe the Folliculaire* Freron, whom he 
mortified, but did not correct. This comedy, 
tranſlated into Engliſh by Mr. Colman+, oy as 


* The reader will recolle& the application of this term ia 
a former part of this volume. F. 


f Under the title of the Englih Merchant. 
12 great 
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great a run at London as at Paris. Theſe works 
took no time; the Scotchwoman was written in 
eight days, and Tancred in a month. 

It was in the midſt of theſe employments and 
amuſements, that Mr. Titon du Tillet, who had 
formerly been maſter in ordinary of the Queen's 
houſhold, and who was now eighty-five years of 
age, recommended to him a grand-daughter of 
the great Corneille, who being altogether without 
a fortune, was forſaken by the whole world. It 
was this ſame Titon du Tillet, who being a great 
lover of the fine arts, without cultivating them, 
cauſed a figure of Mount Parnaſſus to be con- 
ſtructed in bronze, at a conſiderable expence, in 


which are ſeen the ſtatues of ſeveral French poets 


and muſicians, This monument is in the Kin 

of France's library. He had bred up Mademoi- 
{elle Corneille in his own houſe, but ſeeing his for- 
tune ſpent, he could do no more for her, and ima- 
gined.that Mr. Voltaire would take care of a young 


lady of ſo reſpectable a name. Mr. du Mallard, a 


member of ſeveral Academics, known by a learned 
and judicious diſſertation on the ancient and mo- 
dern tragedies of Electra, and Mr. Le Brun, Se- 
cretary to the Prince of Conti, united with him 
in writing to Mr. de Voltaire. He thanked them 
for the honour they had done him in caſting their 
eyes upon him, and obſerved, that it was no more 
than the duty of an old ſoldier, to ſerve the grand- 
daughter of his General. The young lady came to 
his couniry houle of Delices, near Geneva, in 1760, 
and from thence to his caſtle at Ferney. Madame 
Denis moſt chearfully undertook to finiſh her 
education, and ar the end of three years Mr. de 
Voltaire married her to Mr. Dupuis of the Pays 
de Cex, a Captain, and ſince that time a Field 


Officer 
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Officer of Dragoons, Beſide. the portion which 
he gave them, and the pleaſure he had in keep- 
ing them to live with him, he Joy to write 
a commentary on the works of Peter Corneille, 
for the benefit of his deſcendant, and to print 
them by ſubſcription, The King of France was 
pleaſed to ſubſcribe eight could livres, and 
ſome other ſovereign Princes followed the ex- 
ample. The Duke de Choiſeul, whoſe generoſity 
is ſo well known, the Ducheſs de Grammont, and 
Madame de Pompadour, ſubſcribed conſiderable 
ſums. Mr. de la Borde, the King's Banker, not 
only took a number of copies, but occaſioned ſo 
great a number to be ſold, that by his zeal and 
liberality he was the principal founder of Made- 
moiſelle Corneille's fortune; ſo that in a little 
time ſhe had fifty thouſand livres for a wedding 
preſent. 

ln the courſe of this rapid ſubſcription a ſingu- 
lar circumſtance occurred on the part of Madame 
de Geoffrin*, a lady of cclebrated wit and merit, 
who had been executrix to the famous Bernard 
de Fontenelle, the nephew of Peter Corneille. 
Mr. de Fontenelle, unfortunately had forgotten 
this relation, who not being preſented to him 
till too ſhort a time before his death, was diſ- 
miſſed, along with her father and mother, as im- 
poſtors who had aflumed the name of Corneille. 
Some friends, affected wich the fate of this un- 
fortunate family, but extremely indiſcreet, and 
ill- informed, commenced a raſh proſecution 
againſt Madame de Geoffrin, and found a Coun- 


This lady, who owed her reputation more perhaps to her 
great fortune and munificence than her genius, died in 1777, 


at Paris, aged 78. She is mentioned by Lord Cheſterfield in 
his Leiters to his Son, T. 


ſellor, 


0 ; 
| 
- 


ſellor, who, abuſing the privileges of the bar, 
publiſhed a very ſcurrilous caſe againſt this, lady, 
Madame de Geoffrin, who was moſt unjuſtly at- 
tacked, gained her cauſe unanimouſly. Notwith- 
ſtanding the bad treatment ſhe had met with, ſhe 
had the generoſity to forget it, and was the firſt to 
fubſcribe a conſiderable ſum. 5 
The Academy as a body, the Duke de Choi- 
ſeul, the Ducheſs de Grammont, Madame de 
Pompadour, and a number of the nobility, gave 
Mr. de Voltaire a power to ſign the contract of 
marriage for them. This is one of the events 
which reflect the greateſt honour on literature. 
While he was making preparations for this 
marriage, Which has proved very happy, he en- 
joyed another pleaſing ſatisfaction, by being the 
means of aſſiſting ſix young gentlemen, who 
were almoſt all of them minors, in the recovery 


' of their paternal eſtate, which had. been pur- 


1 5 111 {, chaſed by the Juits at a very ſhameful price. It 


will be right to give the particulars of this affair 
from the beginning.—Irt is the more intereſting, 
as it began before the famous bankruptcy of the 
Jeſuit Lavallette and Company, and in a manner 


was the firſt ſignal of the ſuppreſſion of the Jeſuits 


in France. | | 

The Meſſieurs Deprez de Craſſi were ſix bro- 
thers of an ancient and noble family in the Pays 
de Gex, on the borders of Switzerland, and all in 
the King's ſervice. One of them, who was a 
Captain in the regiment of Deux-Ponts, in con- 
verſation with his neighbour, Mr. de Voltaire, 
gave him an-account of the ſad condition of the 
family eſtate, This eſtate, which was of con- 
ſiderable value, and might have proved a reſource 


to 
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to them, had been a long time mortgaged to ſome 
people at Geneva, 


The Jeſuits had purchaſed ſome lands adjoining | 


to it, in a place called Ornex, to the amount 
of about two thouſand crowns a year. To this 
new acquiſition they wanted to join the eſtate of 
the Meſſieurs de Craſſi. The Superior of the 
Jeſuits, whoſe real name was Feſſe, which he had 
changed to Feſi, ſettled matters with the Gene- 
vele creditors, ſo as to purchaſe the lands. He 
procured leave of the Council, and was upon 
the point of getting it confirmed at Dijon. He was 
told that there were. minors, who, notwithſtanding 
the permiſſion of the Council, might recover 
their poſeſſions; but he replied, and this in writ- 
ing, that the Jeſuits ran no riſk, as the Meſſieurs 
de Craſſi would never have it in their power to ad- 
vance the money which would be required for the 

recovery of their paternal eſtate. | 
Mr. de Voltaire was no ſooner informed of the 
extraordinary method that Father Feſſe was tak- 
ing to ſerve: the ſociety of Jeſuits, than he ap- 
plicd to the Clerk of the Bailiwick of Gex, and 
depoſited a ſufficient ſum in his hands to anſwer 
the claims of the original creditors, ſo that the 
family of de Craſſi might recover their right. 
The Jeſuits were obliged to deſiſt; and the family 
by a Decree of the Parliament of Dijon, were put 
8 poſſcſſion of the eſtate, and enjoy it at pre- 

Dt. | 
The beſt of the whole affair is, that in a little 
time after, when France was delivered from the 
Reverend Father Jeſuits,” theſe very gentlemen, 
whoſe property the good Fathers were deſirous 
of ſeizing, purchaſed the lands of the Jeſuits, 
which were contiguous to. them, Mr, de Vol- 
| taire, 


. BOP 
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taire, who had always combated the Atheiſts and 


Jeſuits, wrote upon the occaſion that we muſt ac- 
knowledge a Providence. 
It was certainly neither hatred for Father Feſſe, 


nor a deſire of mortifying the Jeſuits that engaged 


him in this affair, for ſince the ſuppreſſion of the 


ſociety, he has taken a Jeſuit. into his houſe®, 
and ſeveral others have written to him to beg he 
would likewiſe receive them. Some of the Ex- 


| Jeſuits, however, have been found to be of a 


more unjuſt and uncomplying turn of mind. 
Two of them, Patouillet and Nonnote, have made 
money by writing libels againſt him, and accord- 


ing to cuſtom have not failed to call the Catholic 


750 


0 


religion to their aſſiſtance. Nonnote particularly 


fignalized himſelf by writing half a dozen volumes, 
in which he has laviſhed more zeal than know- 


ledge, and more abuſe than zeal. Mr. Damilla- 
ville, one of the beſt writers of the Encyclopedia, 


has condeſcended to confute him, as Paſquier for- 


merly ſtooped to check the abſurd inſolence of the 
Jeſuit Garraſſe. | 

But here follows the moſt ſingular and fatal 
adventure that has happened for a long time, 


and at the ſame time the moſt honourahle for the 
King, his Council, and the Gentlemen of the 


Court of Requeſts. Who would have ſuſpected 
that from the ice of Mount Fura, and the bar- 
ders of Switzerland, the firſt lights and the firſt 
ſteps would have originated, towards clearin 

up and vindicating the innocence of the celebrated 
family of Calas? Donat Calas, a boy of fifteen 
years of age, and the youngeit ſon of the unfor- 


* This was Father Adam, who ſtaid with him till 1776, 
when in conſequence of ſome diſpute he quitted M. de Vol- 
taire, and went to hve with the Curate of Ferney, -T. 


tunate 
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tunate Calas, was. apprentice to a merchant at 
Niſmes, when he heard of the dreadful puniſh- 
ment by which ſeven Jucges of Toulouſe, un- 
hapily prejudiced, and put his worthy father to 
death. | 


The popular outcry. againſt this family was fo 
violent in Languedoc, that every body expected 
to ſee the children of Calas broke upon the wheel, 
and the mother burnt alive. Even the Attorney 
General expected it. So weak, it is ſaid, had 
been the defence made by this innocent family, 
oppreſſed by misfortunes, and terrified by the 
blaze of lighted piles, and the fight of wheels 
and racks. | 

Young Donat Calas was made to dread ſharing 
the fate of the reſt of his family, and was ad- 
viſed to fly into Switzerland : he came and found 
Mr. de Voltaire, who at firſt could only pity and 
relieve-him, without daring to judge of the ſen- 
tence pronounced againſt his father, mother, and 
brothers, 

Soon after, one of his brothers, who was only 
ſentenced to be baniſhed, came likewiſe and threw 
himſelf into the arms of Mr. de Voltaire. I can 
witneſs that for more than a month he took every 

ble precaution to be aſſured of the innocence 

of the family. But, when he was once convinced 
of it, he thought himſelf obliged in conſcience 
to employ his friends, his purſe, his pen, and 
his credit, to make reparation for the fatal miſ- 
take of the ſeven Judges of Toulouſe, and to 
have the proceedings reviſed by the King's Coun- 
cil. This reviſion laſted three years, and it is 
well known what honour Meſſrs. de Croſne and 
Bacquancourt acquired by reporting this memor- 
able cauſe, Fifty maſters of the Court of Re- 
K queſts 
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queſts unanimouſly declared the whole family of 
Calas innocent, and recommended them to- the 
benevoleat Juſtice of his Mzjeſty. - The Duke de 
Choiſeul, Who never lets lip an opportunity of 
ſignalizing the greatneſs of his character, not 
only aſſiſted this unfortunate family with money, 
but obtained for them a gratuity of tharty: tix 
thouſand livres * from the King. ? 

On the gth of March, 1763, the deed was 
ſigned which juſtified the family of Calas and 
changed their deſtiny. The gth of March was 
the very day on which the virtuous father of that. 
family had been executed. All Paris ran in 
crowds to ſee them come out of priſon, and clap- 
ped their hands for joy, while the tears ſtreamed 
from their eyes: The whole of that family have 
been warmly attached to Mr. de Voltaire ever 
fiace, who thinks himſelf honoured by continuing 
their friend. 

It was remarked at that time, that in all France, 
there was not a ſingle perſon except a certain 
Fre on, (author of J know not what kind of 
periodical pamphlet, at firſt entitled Leiters to the 
Counteſs,” and afterwards Annte Litteraire, the Lite- 
rary Year) who dared, in his ridiculous publica- 
tions, to throw out doubts of the innocence of 
a family, which the King and his Council, and 
the whole of the public had ſo amply juſtified. 

Several perlons of worth engaged Mr. de Vol- 
ta're at that time to write his 'Treatiſe on Tole- 
ration, which is conſidered as one of his beſt 
werks in proſe, and is become the catechiſm of 
all who have either good ſenſe or an equitable oP 
of thinking. 

About the fame time the Empreſs Catherine 


the Sccond, whole name will be immortal, was 
* 


* Equal to 1, Fool. ſterling. T. a 
giving 
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giving a code of laws to her empire, which con- 
tains a fifth part of the globe; and the firſt of 
theſe laws is the eſtabliſnment of univerſal tole- 
ration. | wa 

It was the fate of our Recluſe on the borders 
of Switzerland, to vindicate the innocence of 
thoſe who were accuſed and condemned in France. 
The ſituation, of his retreat between France, 
Switzerland, Geneva and Savoy, drew to him 
mare. than one unfortunate perſon. The whole 
family of Sirven, condemned to death in a little 
town near Caſtres, by a ſet of ignorant and cruel 
Judges, fled for ſhelter to his eſtate. Though he 
was engaged eight years in procuring juſtice to be 
done them, he was never diſheartened, and at 
length he ſucceeded, 

We think it right to remark, that a village 
Magiſtrate of the name of Trinquet, who was 
King's Attorney in the juriſdiction which con- 
demned the family of Sirven to be put to death, 
delivered his opinion in the following terms. In 
the name of the King, 1 require that NV. Sirven, and 
N. bis a duly arraigned and convicted of having 
ſtrangled and drowned their daughter, be baniſhed the 
Pariſh, Nothing can better ſhew the effect which 
the ſale of judicial offices produces in a country. 

His kind ſtars, which as he himſelf uſed to ſay, 
were willing that he ſhould be the pleader of 
cauſes already loſt, likewiſe decreed that he ſhould 
reſcue from the flames a, woman of St. Omers, 
of the name of Montbailly, who had been con- 
d&mned, to be burnt alive by the tribunal of Ar- 
ras. They waited only for the poor, woman's 
being delivered to carry her to the place of. exe- 
cution: her huſband had already expired upon 
the wheel, What were theſe two victims? Two 
2 Patterns 
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patterns of conjugal and parental love; two vir- 
tuous people in Poverty. This innocent and 
reſpectable couple had been accuſed of parricide, 
and condemned upon .proofs which would have 
appeared ridiculous 'even to thoſe Judges who 
condemned the family of Calas. Mr. de Voltaire 
was ſo fortunate as to procure an order from the 
Chancellor de Maupeou for a reviſal of the pro- 
ceedings. The woman was declared innocent; 
and the ſtain wiped off from the memory of the 
huſband; a miſerable reparation this without ſa- 
tisfaction or recompenſe ! In what a dreadful ſtate 
is criminal juriſprudence with us! What an in- 
fernal ſeries of horrid aſſaſſinations from the time 
the Templars were butchered, to the death of the 
Chevalier de la Barre! We think we are reading 
the hiſtory of ſavages ;—we ſhudder for an in- 
ſtant, and then go to the Opera. | 
| The city of Geneva was immerſed in troubles 
which had been encreaſing from the year 1763. 
Theſe diſturbances determined Mr. de Voltaire to 
give up his houſe of Delights to Meſſrs. Tron- 
chin, and to reſide conſtantly at the caſtle of 
Ferney, which he had entirely rebuilt, and orna- 
mented with gardens laid out with agreeable ſim- 
plicity. | | 
The quarrel 'at Geneva roſe to ſuch a pitch, 
that on the 15th of February, 1770, the one party 
fired upon the other; ſome people were killed, 
and a number of tradeſmen with their families 
came and begged an aſylum with Mr. de Voltaire, 
which he immediately granted. He receivcd 
ſome of them into his caſtle, and in a few years 
had fifty houſes of hewn ſtone built for the reſt : 
ſo that the village of Ferney, which at the time 
he purchrſed it, was only a wretched hamlet 
tenanted 
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tenanted by forty-nine miſerahle peaſants, de- 
voured by poverty, diſeaſe, and tax-gatherers ; 
very ſoon became an agreeable * inhabited by 
twelve hundred people, all of them comfortably 
ſituated, and ſuceeſsfully employed for themſelves 
and the ſtate. The duke de Choiſeul protected 
this infant colony with all his power, ſo that t 
were ſoon in a ſituation to carry on a conſiderable 
trade. | 

One thing which I think worthy of attention 
is, that though this colony was compoſed of 
Roman Catholics and Proteſtants, it would have 
been impoſſible to diſcover that there were two 
different religions in Ferney. I have ſeen the 
wives of the Swiſs and Geneveſe, with their own 
hands, prepare three temporary altars for the hoſt, 
againſt the proceſſion at the feſtival of the holy 
ſacrament, They aſſiſted at the ceremony with 
the moſt profound reſpect, and Mr. Hugonet, 
the new clergyman! of Ferney, a man of a tole- 
rating generous ſpirit, took an opportunity of 
he tham in his diſcourſe. When a Catholic 
was ſick, the Proteſtants went to nurſe him, and 
they met with the like aſſiſtance, when they had 
occaſion for it. 

This was the effect of thoſe principles of hu- 
manity, which Mr. de Voltaire had recommended 
in all his worles; but more particularly in his 
treatiſe on toleration. He always ſaid that all 
mankind were brothers, and it was from facts that 
he reaſoned. The Guyons, the Nonnottes, the Pa- 
tauillets, the Paulians, and other zealots, bitterly 
reproached him with it; but it was becauſe they 
were not his brethren. 

Behold, ſaid he to the travellers who came to 
viſit him, this inſcription, Dzo Exxxit, upon 

the 
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the church I have built. It is to God, the com- 
mon father of all men. It is indeed the only 
church we have, perhaps, which i is dedicated to 
God alone. 

Among the great number of 8 who 
came in crowds to viſit Ferney, there were more 
than one ſovereign prince. Several of them, 
whoſe letters are in our hands, honoured him with 
a conſtant correſpondence: the moſt uninter- 
rupted, was that of the King of Pruſſia, and 
of Bareith. 

The time which elapſed between the battle of 
Kolin (on the 18th of June, 1757) when the 
King of Pruſſia was defeated, and the affair of 
Roſbach, on the 5th of November, where he 
was victorious, is the moſt intereſting period of 
this correſpondence, which is a rare inſtance, by 
the bye; of a literary intercourſe being kept up 
between a royal family of heroes and a plain man 
of letters. We have a great proof of this in the 
tollowing memorable letter. 


EOF :F 8K 


From her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs of Bareith, 
of the 12th of September, 1757. 


« T was ſenſibly affected with your letter; and 
& that which you incloſed to me for the King 
c“ had the ſame effect upon him. I hope you 
« will be pleaſed with that part of his anſwer, 
„ which concerns you: but you will be as little 
&« ſatisfied with his reſolutions as I am, I had 
„ flattered myſelf with the hope that your re- 
« flections would have made ſome impreſſion 
upon his mind, but by the incleſed note, yop 
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will ſee the contrary. Nothing remains for 
me but to follow his deſtiny, if it ſhould be 
unfortunate, I never prided myſelf on being 
a philoſopher, but I have done my endeavour. 
to become one. The little progreſs I have 
made, has taught me to deſpiſe riches and 
grandeur; but I have found nothing in philo- 
ſophy which can heal the wounds of the heart, 
except it be the getting rid of all ills, by 
ceaſing to live. My preſent ſituation is worſe 
than death. I ſee the greateſt man of the age, 
my friend and brother, reduced to the moſt 


* dreadful extremity. I ſee my whole family 


expoſed to perils and dangers; my native 
country torn to pieces by mercileſs enemies 
and the country where I am at preſent perhaps 
threarened with ſimilar misfortunes. Would 
to Heaven that the evils I now mention to you 
had fallen upon me alone would ſuffer them 
with ſteadineſs. 

« Pardon this detail; but the ſhare you take 
in whatever regards me, induces me to open 
my heart to you. Alas! even hope is almoſt 
baniſhed from it. Fortune, when ſhe changes, 
is as conſtant in her perſecutions as in her 
favours. Hiſtory is full of theſe examples, 
but I have never ſeen a ſituation like ours, nor 
ſo cruel or inhuman a war, carried on amon 
civilized nations. If you knew the ſituation 


* of Germany and Pruſſia, it would draw tears 


from your eyes. The cruelties which the 
Ruſſians commit in Pruſſia, make nature ſhud- 


der. How happy are you in your hermitage, 
repoſing under the ſhade of your laurels, and 


deliberately philoſophiſing on the miſconduct 
| « of 
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« of men! 1 wiſh you all poſſible happineſs 


« there. 

If fortune ſhould ſmile on us again, you 
e may depend upon my acknowledgments. I 
« ſhall never forget the proofs of attachment 
« which you have given me; my ſenſibility ſhall 
be my pledge; I am never a friend by halves, 
« and I ſhall always be truly one to brother 
4% Voltaire, 


WILHELMINA. 


« Preſent my compliments to Madame Denis. 
«© Continue, I entreat you, to write to the King.” 


We may ſee by this affecting and well-written 
letter, what an excellent heart the Margravine 
of Bareith had, and how well ſhe deſerved the 
encomiums beſtowed on her by Mr. de Voltaire, 
in an ode lamenting her death, which, was printed 
with his other works. But above all we obſerve 
the dreadful misfortunes which wars, undertaken 
upon ſlight pretences by Kings, bring upon their 
ſubjects, we may likewiſe obſerve to what th 
expole themſelves, and the degree of 1 
to which they may be reduced in being the cauſe 
of miſery to whole nations. 

From that moment, and during the whole 
courſe of that fatal war, the Recluſe of Ferney 
gave every poſſible 2 of his attachment to 
the Margravine, of his zeal for the King her 
brother, and of his love of peace. He engaged 
Cardinal de Tenchin, who was at that time retired 
to Lyons, to commence a correſpondence with the 
Margravine, in order to bring about the wiſhed- 
for peace. The letters both of the Princeſs and 
the Cardinal paſſed by the way of Geneva, a 

neutral 
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neutral ſtate, and through the hands of Mr. de 
Voltaire. | | 1 

The reſolution taken by the King of Pruſſia 
(after all the misfortunes which were the conſe- 
quences of his defeat at Kolin) of marching to- 
wards Saxony, and oppoſing himſelf near Merf- 
bourg to the combined armies of France and 
Auſtria, though they were greatly ſuperior to him 
in number, and. Marſhal, Richelieu was at no great 
diſtance with a victorious army, will he;conſidered 
as a ſingular epoch. That Monarch, in the midſt 
of all his misfortunes, had preſence of mind 
enough, and was ſufficiently maſter of his ideas, 
to make his will in verſe. In this compolition 
he did not conceal his misfortunes, but he ſpoke 
of them like a philoſopher, and looked upon death 
with a calm and ſteady eye. We have this; piece, 
which is a matchleſs monument, Written entirely 
by buoys kad.” ET. 1 oe rent 

We have a ſtill more heroic monument of this 
philoſophical Prince;—it is a letter to Mr. de Vol- 
taire of the gth of Auguſt, twenty-five days be- 
fore his victory at Roſbach, , q 


* 


« Je ſuis homme, il ſuffit, & nẽ pour la ſouffrance; 
Aux rigueurs du deſtin j'oppoſe ma conſtance.“ 
Enough I know the terms of mortal ſtate, 

And brave the utmoſt rage of rig'rous fate. 


“But with theſe ſentiments, I am far from 
* condemning Cato and Otho.— There was, not 
** a ſingle glorious moment in the life of the lat- 
© ter, but that which concluded it. 


414 
314 
So | 4 Voltaire 


* 
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„Voltaire dans ſon hermitage 
« peut s' adonner en paix à la vertu du ſage - 
Pont Platon nous traga la loi : 
« Pour moi, menace du naufrage, 
«« ſe dots en affronter Porage 
«« Penſer, vivre & mourir en Roi.” 


Voltaire in Ferney's hermitage 

May peaceful copy Plato's ſage; 

But I, whom ſtorms and ſhipwreck threat, 
Their utmoſt rage muſt boldly meet, 

'The malice of my fate defy, 

And like a monarch think, live, die. 


Nothing can be finer or more noble than theſe 
laſt verſes. Corneille, in his beſt days, could 
not have written any thing better : and when a 
battle is gained after ſuch verſes, the ſublime can 
reach no higher. ; 

Cardinal Tenchin, as may be ſeen by his letters, 
always continued his ſecret negociations for peace, 
though to no purpoſe. It was the Duke de 
Choiſeul who at length began this great and 
neceſſary word, which the Duke de Praſlin com- 
pleated. In doing this they rendered a moſt im- 


portant ſervice to France, which was ruined and 
impoveriſhed. 3 

The ſituation of that country was ſo deplorable, 
that during the twelve years of peace which fol- 
lowed this fatal war, of all the miniſters of the 
finances, who rapidly ſucceeded one another, there 
was not one, who, with the beſt diſpoſition and 
the moſt aſſiduous application, could even palliate 
the wounds of the ſtate. Such was the want of 
money, that a Comptroller-general was obliged, 
on a prefling occaſion, to ſeize all the caſh which 
had been depoſited by individuals in the hands of 


Mr. Magan, the King's Banker. Two hundred 
5 chouſand 


f 
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thouſand lives were taken from our Recluſe. It 
was an enormous loſs, but, like a true French- 
man, he comforted himſelf by the following ma- 
drigal, which he compoſed ex tempore upon re- 
ceiving the news of his misfortune. 


Au tems de la grandeur Romaine 

Horace diſait a Mecene 

Quand ceſſerez vous de donner? 

Chez le Welche on n'eſt pas fi tendre. 
Je dois dire mais ſans douleur 

A Monſeigneur le Contròôleur, 

Quand ceſſerez vous de me prendre? 


In zenith of the Roman power, 
Horace his patron thus addreſt, 
When will you ceaſe your gifts to ſhower ? 
Leſs generous is a Frenchman's breaſt, 
Though always in a civil way; 
I this requeſt might fairly make, 
Now, good Comptroller, pleaſe to ſay, 
When will your Lordſhip ceaſe to take? 


They did not ſtop here, The Duke de Choi- 
ſeul, who had cauſed a magnificent harbour to be 
conſtructed at Verloy, upon the Leman Lake, 
commonly called the Lake of Geneva, having 
had a frigate built there, it was ſeized in a port 
of Savoy near the famous Ripaille, by ſome people 
of Savoy, to whom the proprietors of this new 
icheme were indebted, Mr, de Voltaire imme- 
diately redeemed this royal veſſel with money out 
of his own ker, but has never been able to 
recover it from government, for the Duke de 
Choiſeul loſt all his employments at that time, 
and retired to his ſeat at Chanteloup, regretted 
not only by his friends, but by all the people in 
France, who admired his benevolent diſpoſition, 


L 2 the 
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the. nobltnef; of his ſoul, and did juſtice to his 
ſuperior abilities, 

Gur Recluſe was tenderly attached to him by 
all” the tics of gratitude, There was no kind of 
favour which the Duke de Choiſeul did not readily 
grant on his recommendation. He made Mr. de 
la Houliere, who was nephew to Mr. de Voltaire, 


a brigadier in the army. Penſions, rewards, com- 


millions, croſſes of St. Louis; had been ag as 
ſoon as aſked. 

Nothing could be more affecting to a man who 
was under ſo many obligations to him, and who 
had juſt eſtabliſhed a colony of artiſts and ma- 
nufactures under his auſpices. This colony had 
already begun to be employed very ſucceisfully 
for Spain, Germany, Holland, and Italy. He 
now thought it ruined, but it was able to ſupport 
itſelf. The Empreis of Ruſſia alone, and in the 
very heat of the war againſt the Turks, bought 
watchcs at Ferney to the amount of fifty thouſand 
livres. There is no end to our aſtoniſhment, when 
we fee this Princeſs at the fame time lay ing out a 
million of livres in France and Holland for pic- 
tures, and ſome millions for jewels, 

She made a preſent to Mr. Diderot of fifty 
thouſand livres, with a delicacy and circumſpec- 


tion that added greatly to the value of the pre- 


ſent. She offered to commit the principal care 
of her ſon's education to M. d' Alembert, with a 
ſalary of fixty "thouſand livtes: but neither the 
health nor the philoſophical diſpoſition of Mr. 
d' Alembert, permitted him to accept an employ- 
ment at St, Peterſburgh which was equal to what 
the Duke de la Vangion enjoyed at Verſailles, She 
ſent Prince Keſteulſiy, to preſent Mr. de Voltaire 
Ln ſome valuable turs, and a box turned with 


her 


- 
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her own hands, ornamented with her picture and, 


twenty diamonds. One might ſuppoſe this to 
be the hiſtory of Aboulcaſf 


Nights. 


victories. She replied, That with aconomy we 


are always riab, and that in this great war ſhe would. 


neit ber feel the want of men or money,” And ſhe 
has kept her word. ö 

In the mean time Mr. Pigal, the famous Sta- 
tuary, was employed at Paris in mak ing a ſtatue 
of the Hermit of Ferney. It was a foreign lady 
wha, one. day, in the year. 1770, propofed this 
piece of gallantry to ſome truly learned men, to 
make him amends for all the inſipid libels and 
ridiculous calumnies. which fanaticiſm and igno- 
rance had inceſſantly heaped upon him. Madame 
Necker, wife to the Reſident from Geneva“, 
was the firſt who conceived this project. She was 
a woman of a highly cultivated underſtanding, 
and of a goodneſs of. heart ſuperior, if poflible, 
to her genius. The idea was eagerly adopted 
by all her viſitors, upon condition that none but 
men of letters ſhould be ſubſcribers to the under- 


The King of Pruſtia, as a man of letters, to 
which title and to that of genius ſurely no man 
has a better claim, wrote to the celebrated Mr. 
d'Alembert, and expreſſed his defire to be among 
the firſt to ſubſcribe. His letter of the 28th 


of July, 1770, is Jodged in the archives of the 
Academy. 8 


* Mr, Necker has been ſince appointed Comptroller- gene · 
ral of ine Finances in France. J. ö 
*© The 


em in the Arabian. 


| Fe de Voltaire told her that ſhe had certainly, 
taken all Muſfapha's treaſures in one of her 
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« The fineſt monument of Voiraire is that 
« which he himſelf hath erected in his works. 


„They will laſt longer than the dome of St. 


% Pete 's the Louvre, and all thoſe buildings 
« which vanity has conſecrated to eternity. When 
« the French language ſhall be nol onger ſpoken, 
« Voltaire will be tranſlated into the language 
« which ſhall next ſucceed it. In the mean time, 
« filled with the pleaſure which his produc- 
« tions, ſo various, and each ſo perfect in its 
c kind, have given me, I cannot, without in- 
« oratitude, reject the propoſal which you have 
« made to me, of contributing to the monu- 
«<< ment which is to be erected for him as a 
<« proof of public gratitude. You have only to 
« Jet me know what is expected from me ;—1 
« will refuſe nothing for a ftatue which does more 
« honour to the men of letters who erect it, than 
« jt poſſible can to Voltaire. It will be ſaid, 
ce that in the ſeventeenth century, in which fo 
* many men of letters were tearing one another 
<« jn pieces through envy, there were ſome found 
« who were noble and generous enough to do 
« juſtice to a man whoſe genius and talents were 
% ſuperior to every age that we deſerved to 
<< poſſeſs Voltaire :—and our lateſt poſterity will 
e enyy us that ſingular advantage. To diſtinguiſh 
« celebrated men, and do juſtice to their merit, 
« js to encourage talents and virtue. It is the 
« only recompence of elevated miuds, and 1s 
« juſtly due to thoſe who cultivate letters in an 
eminent degree. They procure the pleaſures 


of the mind, which are more laſting than thoſe 


„ of the body;—they ſoften the moſt ſavage 
« manners; they ſpread charms over the whole 
<« courſe of life; they render our exiſtence more 


e ſupportable, and death leſs terrible. Continue, 


then, 
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< then, Gentlemen, to protect and celebrate all 
„ thoſe in France who apply themſelves to theſe 
* purſyits, and are ſo happy as to ſucceed in them. 


This will be the greateſt honour you can poſſibly 
* do your nation. 


<< FREDERIC.” 


The King of Pruſſia did more: he cauſed a 
ſtatue of his old ſervant to be made in his fine 
porcelain, and ſent it to him with the word In- 


mortalis inſcribed upon the pedeſtal. Mr. de Vol- 
taire wrote under it, 


Vous etes genereux, Vos bontes ſouveraines 
Me font de trop nobles preſens 

Vous me donnez ſur mes vieux ans 

Une terre dans vos domaines. 


You're generous, Sire; your royal bounty deigns 
To crown my laboars with too rich reward. 
When ſtealing age unnerves your feeble bard, 

You grant him an eſtate in your domains. 


Mr. Pigal undertook to execute the ſtatye in 
France with the zeal of one artiſt who wiſhed to 
immortalize another. This adventure, which was 
ſingular at that time, will very ſoon become com- 
mon. It will become the faſhion to erect the 
ſtatues, or at leaſt the buſts of artiſts, as it is to 
call out, the author, the author, from the pit. 
But he to whom this honour was done, plain] 
foreſaw that his enemies would be only the moll 
exaſperated by it. He wrote what follows to 


Mr. Pigal, which is rather in a ſtile perhaps too 
burleſque. 


Monſieur 


U 

4 
4 
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Monſieur Pigal, vötre ſtatue, 
Me fait millo fois trop d honneur. 
Jean Jaques a dit avec candeur 
Que c'eſt-a lui queꝰ lle etait due. 
Quand votre ciſeau v'&vertue 
A ſculpter votre ſerviteur, _ + 
Vous agacez Veſprit railleur 
"De certain peuple rimailleur 
| Qui depuis fi longtems me hue, 
Lami Freron le barbouilleur - 
D'ecrits qulon jette dans la rue, 
Sourdement de ſa main crochue 


Multilera votre labeur. GG, 


Attendez que le deſtructeur 
Qui nous conſume, & qui nous tue, 
Le tems, aide de mon paſteur 
Ait d*un braſs exterminateur 
Enterre ma tète chenue. | 
Que feriez vous d'un pauvre auteur 
Dont la taille & le cou de grue, 
Et la mine très- peu jouflue 
Feront Tire le connaiĩſſeur. 
Sculptez nous quelque beautẽ nue 
De qui la chair blanche & dodue 
Seduiſe Pei du ſpectateur, | 
Et qui dans nos ſens inſinue ? 
Ces doux defirs & cette ardeur 
Dont Pigmalion le-ſculptear, 2 
| Votre digne predeceſſeur, 
Brula, ſi la fable en eſt crue. 5 
Son marbre eũt un eſprit, un ccur; 
Heat mieux, dit un grave auteur; 
Car ſoudain fille devenue | 
ve" Cette fille reſta pourvue 
) Des dox appas que ſa pudeur 
Ne derobait point à la vue. 2 
Meme elle fut plus diſſolue 
Que ſon pere et ſon createur. 
C' eſt un example tres flatteur 
Il faut bien qu'on le perpetue. 


igel 
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Pigal, the ſtatue you project, 


Is far too much for me t'ex 

Jean Jaques has modeſtly declar d 

His worth alone claims fuch reward. 
When you with ſkilful chiſſel ſtrive 

In ſtone to bid your ſervant live, 

Of rhimers you the rage excite, 

Who long *gainſt me have bent their ſpite, * 
Freron, whoſe libels never read, 

In every dirty lane lie ſpread; 

Will in ſome ſecret corner lurk 

With crooked claw to maim the work - 
Forbear till that deſtroying power, 

(Whoſe ravening jaws will all devour) 

Time, aided by the pions Prieſt, y 
Has laid my hoary head to reſt, 

The taſk's by far too mean for you, 
What with a wretched author do, 

Of dwarfith ſtature, long crane neck, 
Lank viſage, cheeks whoſe bones projet; 
The connoiſſeurs will only grin.— 
Would you expect due praiſe to win, 
Exert the utmoſt of your care 

To. carve us out a naked fair, 

Whoſe ſnowy ſkin, whoſe dimpling charn 
May fill our hearts with ſuch alarms 

As thoſe which, if report ſays true, 

In days of yore Pygmalion knew; 

His marble was no lifeleſs maſs, 

But ſtrait ſprung up a lively laſs; 

Who ſcorning formal vain grimace, 
Boldly diſplay'd her ſweeteſt grace: 

"Tis ſaid, ev'n burnt with fiercer fire, 

Than felt her maker and her fire, 

$6 ſweet the pattern, there is no denying 
An imitation to be well worth trying, 


He was in the right when he ſaid that this uns 
expected honour, would ſet all the fanatical wri- 
ters of the Pont neuf upon him, He wrote to 


This anſwers — our Grub - ſtreet. 
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Mr. Tiriot as follows: All theſe gentlemen deſerve 
fatues much better than I do; and 1 confeſs there art 
ſome of them, who are extremely worthy of being pub- 
lickly expoſed in effigy. 

The Nonnottes, the Frerons, the Sabotirs, and 
their companions, exclaimed loudly on this occa- 
fion : but he who perſecuted him with the greateſt 
cruelty and abſurdity, was a foreign mountaineer, 
who was fitter for ſweeping chimnies, than direct- 
ing conſciences. This man, who was very famig 
liar, wrote very cordially to the King of France, 
in the ſtile of one crowned head to another, to 
beg the favour of him to expel a fick man, of 
ſeventy-five years of age, from the houſe which 
he himſelf had built; and from the lands which 
he had cleared: and to take him from an hundred 
families, who derived their ſubſiſtence wholly 
from him. The King thought the propoſal very 

unhandſome and ſomewhat unchriſtian hike, and 
gave orders that the Monk might be told ſo. 

Our Recluſe, being ſick and without employ- 
ment at. Ferney, was reſolved to be revenged for 
this little manceuvre, only by having extreme 
unction adminiſtered to him by way of amuſe- 
ment, in the manner that was practiſed at that 
time. He acted as thoſe people do who are called 
Janſeniſts at Paris: he ſent word to his curate, 
named Gros, (an honeſt toper, who has fince killed 
himſelf by hard drinking) defiring him to come 
and anoint him in his chamber on the firſt of 
April, without fail. The curate came accord- 
ingly, and remonſtrated to him the neceſſity of 
Arſt taking the ſacrament, and that he would 
then give him as much holy- oil as he pleaſed. 
The fick man accepted the propoſal; the ſacra- 
ment was brought into the chamber, on the 1 
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of April, and there in the preſence of witneſſes, 
he declared before a notary, That he forgave his 
fanderer who had endeavoured to ruin him, but had 
not ſucceeded. This declaration was drawn up in 
proper form. 3 | 
His enemy, aſtoniſhed at this adventure, did 
not pique himſelf in followiag his example, and 
would never forgive him. He could hit on no 
other ſcheme but forging a declaration of the ſick 
man, quite different from the genuine one which 
had been ſigned by the teſtator, and duly authen- 
ticated and examined before the notary in the 
preſence of witneſſes. Two forgers therefore, 
fifteen days after this, drew up a counter-pro- 
feſſion of faith in the Savoyard dialect, but with- 
out daring to counterfeit the ſignature of the man, 
to whom they had the ſtupidity to attribute it. 
Mr. de Voltaire wrote the following letter upon 
the ſubject: | 


ce J am not offended with thoſe people, who 
have made me ſpeak in ſo barbarous and imper- 
& tinent a ſtile; they have indeed expreſſed my 
<« real ſentiments but badly; they have repeated 
&© in their jargon, what I have ſo frequently pub- 
tc liſhed in French, but they have not expreſſed 
ce the ſubſtance of my opinions the leſs on this 
* account. I agree with them; I join in their 
« faith; my enlightened zeal ſeconds their igno- 
e rance, and I recommend myſelf to their Savoy- 
te ard prayers. I only beg the pious forgers, who 
* drew up the deed of the 15th of April, to 
. * conſider that they ought not to counterfeit deeds, 
even in favour of the truth. The more the 
Catholic religion is true, (as all the world 
* knows) the leſs need is there of telling lies for 
M 2 « it, 
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cc it, Theſe little liberties which are but too 
4 common, may authorize mere dangerous im- 
& poſitions; and people may very ſoon think it 
cc Jaudable to fabricate falſe wills, falſe donations, 
& and falſe accuſations, for the glory of God. 
More horrid forgeries than theſe have been em- 
& ployed on former occafions. 

, % Some of the pretended witneſſes have con- 

„ feſſed that they were ſuborned, but that they 
were made to believe they were doing good. 
&© They have declared, that they only told lies 
& with a good intention. | 
All this was done no doubt with the moſt 
& charitable intentions, in imitation of the re- 
ds cantations imputed to Meſſrs. de Mounteſquieu, 
«© de la Chalotais, de Montclar, and ſo many 
F others. Theſe pious frauds have been in fa- 
c ſhion about ſixteen hundred years: but when 
te theſe good works go the length of falſehood, it 
* 1s riſking a great deal in this world, in expec- 
$f tation of the kingdom of Heaven.” 


ba Our Recluſe continued chearfully to do the 
little good in his power, ſmiling at the ſame time 
at thoſe who where ſo gloomy and miſchievous, 
and very often ſtrengthening the moſt ſerious 
truths by ſallies of humour, 

He confeſſed that he carried his raillery too 
far againſt ſome of his enemies. I was wrong, 
ſaid he in ane of his letters, but having been at- 
tacked by theſe gentlemen tor forty years, I have 
Joſt my patience theſe ten years. 

The revolution which took place in all the par- 
liaments of the kingdom, in the year 1771, could 
not fail to affect him. He had two nephews, one 

of whom came into the Parliament of Paris when 


the 
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the other quitted it. They were both men of 
diſtinguiſhed merit and incorruptible probity, but 
engaged in oppoſite parties. He continued to 
love them both equally, and to preſerve the ſame 
regard for them, but he loudly declared for the 
abolition of chat venality, againſt which we have 
already quoted the energetic expreſſions of the 
Marquis d'Argenſon. The ſcheme of doing juſtice 
gratuitouſly, like St. Louis, appeared admirable 
to him; he wrote chiefly in favour of unfortunate 
clients, who for four centuries had been obliged 
to travel an hundred and fifty leagues from their 
homes to complete their ruin in the capital, by 
loſing, or even by gaining their cauſes. He al- 


ways manifeſted theſe ſentiments in his writings, 


and was ſteady in his principles without paying 
his court to any one. | | 


Although he was at that time ſeventy-eight ”,_ 


years of age, yet in one year he entirely new-writ 
the Sophoniſba of Mairet, and compoſed his tragedy 


of the Laws of Minos. He did not confider theſe © 


productions, which were written in haſte for the 
theatre in his own caſtle, as good pieces. The 
connoifſeurs did not find much fault with the 
Laws of Minos; but it muſt be owned, that thoſe 
dramatic works which have never appeared on the 


ſtage, or that have not continued to be played 
for a conſiderable time, ſerve no other purpoſe. 


than that of ſwelling the heap of pamphlets with 
which Europe is overloaded;—like thoſe pictures 
and prints, which if not received into the col» 
lections of connoifleurs, remain as if they had 
never exiſted, 1 

In the year 1794, a ſingular oppor- 
pity of cxerting the ſame zeal which he had had 


F 
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the good fortune to diſplay in the tragical ad- 


ventures of the families of Calas and Sirven, 
He was informed that there was in the King of 
Pruffia's troops at Weſel, a young French gentle- 
man of modeſt merit and uncommon good ſenſe. 
This young gentleman was only a volunteer. He 
was the ſame who had been condemned at Abbe- 
ville, together with the Chevalier de la Barre, 
to ſuffer the puniſhment of parricides for not 
kneeling in time of rain before a proceſſion of 
Capuchins, who had paſſed about fifty or ſixty 
paces from them. | | 

There was added to this accuſation, that of 
having ſung an indecent ſong, written above an 
hundred years ago, and repeating Piron's Ode to 
Priapus. This Ode of Piron's was a lewd flight 
of genius and youth, and was thought to be fo 
excuſable by Louis XV. King of France, that 
having been informed the author was poor, he 
gave him a penſion out of his private purſe, Thus 
he who compoſed the piece was rewarded by a 
good King, while they who repeated it, were 
condemned, by ſome inhuman monſters of a 
village, to ſuffer the moſt dreadful puniſhments. 
Three Judges of Abbeville conducted the pro- 
ſecution, and their ſentence was as follows: That 


the Chevalier de la Barre, and his young friend, 


(of whom we have been ſpeaking) ſhould be pur 
to the torture ordinary and extraordinarv, their 
hands be cut off, their tongues torn out with 
pincers, and their bodies burnt alive. 
Of the three Judges who gave this ſentence, 
two were abſolutely incompetent. One of them, 
becauſe he was the declared enemy of the young 
people's parents; the other, becauſe having for- 
merly got himſelf admitted Counſellor, * 
c nee 
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| fince purchaſed and followed the employment of 
Attorney in Abbeville; his principal bufineſs was 
that of a dealer in bullocks and hogs; ſentences 
had been paſſed againſt him by the Conſuls of 
Abbeville, and the Court of Aids has fince de- 
clared him incapable of holding any municipal 
employment in the kingdom. 

The third Judge, intimidated by the two others, 
had the weakneſs to ſubſcribe to their ſentence, 
and has ſince experienced the moſt poignant and 
fruitleſs remorſe. | 

The Chevalier de la Barre was executed, to 
the aſtoniſhment of all Europe; that ſtill ſnud- 
ders at the horror of the deed. His friend was 
outlawed, having been in a foreign country before 
the proſecution took place, 

This ſentence ſo execrable, and at the fame 
time ſo abſurd, which will be an eternal diſgrace 
to France, was much more to be condemned than 
that by which the innocent Calas was broke upon 
the wheel; for the Judges of Calas were guilt; 
of no other fault than that of deceiving them- 
ſelves, while the crime of the Abbeville Judges, 
was their being monſters of cruelty with their 
eyes open. They condemned two innocent young 
men to ſuffer as cruel a death as Ravillac and Da- 
miens, for a levity which did not deſerve even 
a week's impriſonment, It may be ſaid that ſince 
the maſlacre of St. Bartholomew, nothing more 
dreadful than this has happened. It is melan- 
choly to relate ſuch an inftance of brutal ferocity 
as is not to be met with among the moſt ſavage 
people, but truth obliges us to do it. It is ſome» 
what remarkable, that theſe horrid acts have been 
committed for the ſake of religion, at a time when 

| the 
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the moſt unbounded luxury, effeminacy and diſſi- 
pation have been prevalent. © 2 
Mr. de Voltaire having therefore been informed 


chat one of theſe young perſons, a victim of the 


molt deteſtable fanaticiſm that ever polluted . the 
earth, was in one of the King of Pruſſia's regi- 
ments, he er that monarch with it, who 
immediately had the generoſity to make him an 
officer. The King of Pruſſia enquired particu- 
larly about the young gentleman; he found that 
he had learnt the art of drawing and deſign wich- 
aut the help of a maſter; that he was prudent, 
ſenſible and virtuous ; and that the whole of his 
conduct ſerved to condemn his pretended Judges 
at Abbeville, The King condeſcended to call 
him near his perſon, gave him a gen: ap- 
pointed him his engineer, and honoured him with 
a penfion; and thus by his benevolence wiped 
away the crimes committed by folly and bar- 
barity. He wrote in the moſt affecting terms to 
Mr. de Voltaire to acquaint him with what he 
had done for this truly valuable and unfortunate 
young ſoldier. We have all been witneſſes of 
this horrid affair, ſo diſhonourable for France, 
and ſo glorious for a royal philoſopher. This 
great example will inform mankind, but will it 
correct them? | 
Immediately after this our old man renewed 
his frozen age, in order to take advantage of the 


* Patriotic views of a new Miniſter, who was the 


firſt in France that ſet out with being the father 
of the people. The eſtate which Mr. de Vol- 
taire had choſen in the Pays de Gex, was a ſtripe 
of land bout five or fix leagues in length, and 
about two in breadth, between Mount — the 
Lake of Geneva, the Alps, and * 
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This country was infeſted with about fourſcore 
collectors of the revenue, who diſgraced the dig- 
nity of their employment, and, without the 
knowledge of their maſters, ſhamefully tormented 
the poor people. The country was in the moſt 
dreadful miſery, but he was ſo happy as to obtain 
a grant from this beneyolent Miniſter, by which 
this ſolitude (I dare not ſay province) was de- 
livered from every vexation, and became free and 
happy. After this, ſaid he, I ought to die, for 
I can riſe no higher. 

He did not die however at that time, but his 
noble rival and illuſtrious adverſary Freron died 
and” a very droll affair, in my opinion, happened 
upon the occaſion, Mr. de Voltaire received an 
invitation from Paris to be preſent at the funeral 
of this poor devil. A female, who was one of 
the family, wrote an anonymous letter to him, 
which is in my hands, propofing, in the moſt 
ſerious manner, that he ſhould procure a huſband 
for the daughter of Freron, as he had done for 
the deſcendant of Corneille. She conjured him 
in the moſt preſſing terms, and informed him, 
that he might write to the curate of the Magda- 
len at Paris, for. that purpoſe. Mr. de Voltaire 
told me, that if Freron had written the Cid, 
Cinna, and Polyeuctes, he would have imme- 
diately complied, 

He did not always receive anonymous letters. 
A Mr. Clement addreſſed ſeveral to him and 
ſigned them with his name. This Clement, who 
had been a teacher in a college at Dijon, and 
who ſet himſelf up for a maſter in the art of rea- 
ſoning, and in the art of writing, came to Paris 
to live by a trade which may be carried on with- 
out having ſerved an apprenticeſhip —he com- 
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menced libeller. The Abbe Voiſenon wrote upon 


this occaſion, Zoilus genuit Mevium, Mevius genuit 


Got des Fontaines, Giot autem genuit Freron, Freron 
autem genuit Clement *, and thus great families de- 

enerate. This Mr. Clement had attacked the 
cus de St. Lambert, Mr. de Lille, and ſeve- 
ral other Members of the Academy, with a vio- 
lence which the moſt irritated client could not 
have employed, if his whole fortune had been at 
ſtake. And for what was all this? for a few 


verſes truly. It was like the learned Doctor in 


Moliere, who foamed at the mouth with rage, 
becauſe a man had, in his hearing, ſaid, the 
form of a hat, and not the figure of a hat. Here 
is what Mr. de Voltaire wrote to the Abbe Voiſe- 


non. 


— = — — - — — - - = — — 
Il eſt bien vrai que l'on m' annonce 
Les lettres de maitre Clement. 

6 Il a beau m'ëerire ſouvent, 

„Il n'obtiendra point de reponſe, 

e ne ſerai pas aſſez ſot 

„Pour m'embarquer dans ces querelles. 
% Si ceut été Clement Marot 

« Il aurait eu de mes nouvelles. 


Clement to me has often writ, 

But anſwer never will receive, 

I ſurely ſhould have loſt my wit, 

To quarrel with the railing knave: 
Had Clement Marot ſent a letter, 
In ſooth he had been treated better. 


&« But for Mr. Clement, not Marot, who in 
c a volume much larger that the Henriade, 


* Zoilus begot Mevius, Mevius begot Giot Des Fon- 
taines, Giot begot Freron, Freron begot Clement. : 
2 | «© proves 
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c proves to me that the Henriade is but of little 
c value; alas! I have known it theſe fixty years 
& as well as hes At the age of twenty-one I be- 
« gan with the ſecond Canto of the Henriade- 
« was at that time in the ſame predicament that 
« Mr. Clement ſeems to be in at preſent; I did not 
& know what I was about. Inſtead of writing 
« a large volume againſt me, why does not he 
& write a better Henriade ? *Tis fo eaſy a mat- 
5 er” 


There are men of a certain turn_of mind, who 
having once contracted a habit of writing, can- 
not relinquiſh it in their "moſt advanced age ;— 
ſuch were Huet and Fontenelle. Our author, 
though oppreſſed with years and infirmities, was 
always chearfully employed. His Epiltle to Boi- 
leau, his Epiſtle to Horace, the Tacticks, the 
Dialogue of Pegaſus and the Old Man, John who 
Laughs and Cries, and ſeveral other littie pieces 
of that kind, were written at the age of eighty- 
two. In conjunction with two or three men of 
learning, he wrote three-fourths of The Queſtions 
on the Encyclopedia. As ſoon as each volume made 
its appearance, ſeveral editions of it were pub- 
liſhed. They are all of them very incorrectly 
printed. 

There is a very ſingular fact relating to the arti- 
cle Meſſiah, which ſhews that the eyes of Envy are 
not always clear-ſighted. That article which has 
been already printed in the great Paris edition. 
was written by Mr. Polier de Bottens, chief Paſtor 
of the Sue of Lauſanne; a man no leſs re- 
ſpectable for his virtue than his learning. The 
article is ſenſible, inſtructive, and of profound 
erudition; we have the original in the author's 

N 2 own 
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own hand. While it was believed to be written 
by Mr. de Voltaire, there were an hundred faults 
found in it; but the moment it was known to be 
the work of a clergyman, it was acknowledged 
to be truly Chriſtian. 

Among the number who fell into this ſnare, 
we may reckon the Ex-Jeſuit, Nonnotte. It was 
this ſame man who thought fit to deny that there 
was a little town called Livron, in Dauphiny, be- 
ſieged by order of Henry the Third; who did not 
know that ſome of our firſt race of Kings had 
ſeveral wives at one time; —who did not know 
that Eucherius was the firſt author of the fable of 
the Theban Legion, It was he who wrote two 
volumes againſt he Hiſtory of the Genius and Manners 
of Nations, and who blundered in every page of 
the two volumes. His book fold, becaule he at- 
tacked a perſon who was well known. 

The fanaticiſm of this Nonnotte was ſo great, 
that in I know not what, philoſophical, religious, or 
anti-philoſophical Difionary, under the article Mi- 
racle, he aſſures us that when the Fo? at Dijon 
was ſtabbed with a pen-knife, it diſcharged 
twenty porringers of blood: — and that another 
hoſt — thrown into the fire at Dole, ſkipped 
away to the altar, Friar Nonnotte, to prove theſe 
two facts, quotes two Latin verſes from a preſi- 
dent Boiſvin, of Franchcomte. 


Impie, quid dubitas hominemque Deumque fateri ? 
Se probat efſe hominem ſanguine, & igne Deum. 


Which, when theſe two impertinent verſes are 
iven in a clear ſenſe, ſignifies, © Impious wretch, 
Fefirare to acknowledge a 

man — 
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tc man—God? He proves that he is man b 
& blood, and God by fire.“ | 

Nothing could be better demonſtrated ; and up- 
on this proof Nonnotte exclaims in ecſtaſy ; Thus 
ought we to proceed in regulating our belief of miracles, 

But the good Nonnotte, in regulating his belief 
on the abſurdities of theologians, or the reaſonings 
of mad men, did not know that there are more than 
threeſcore towns in Europe, where the people 
give out that the Jews ſtabbed the ht with knives, 
and that blood immediately followed ;--he does 
not know that even in theſe days a ſimilar ad- 
venture is commemorated at Bruſſels. Forty 
years ago, when I was there, I remember to have 
heard the following agreeable ſong : 


i £Gaudifſons nous, bons Chretiens, au ſupplice 
Du vilain Juif appelle Jonathan, 

Qui ſur Vautel a, par grande malice, 
Aſſaſline le tres ſaint Sacrement. 


Rejoice ! rejoice each Chriſtian man ! 
. For now gives up the ghoſt, 
That curſed Jew *clep'd Jonathan 
Who ſlew the ſacred hoſt, 


He does not know the miracle of Gooſe-ſtreet, 
in Paris, where the inhabitants every year burn 
at the end of the ſtreet the figure of a Swiſs who 
aſſaſſinated the Holy Virgin, and the Infant Je- 


ſus ;—nor the miarcle of the Carmelites, called 


Billetes, and a hundred others of the ſame kind, 
celebrated by the dregs of the people, and 
brought in evidence by the dregs of writers, who 
would have us give the ſame credit to theſe non- 
ſenſical tales, as to the miracle at the marriage 
in Cana, or that of the fiye loaves, 


o 
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All theſe fathers of the church, ſome on com- 
ing out of the Biſſetre, others on coming out of 


an alehouſe, and ſome after begging alms of him, 


were continually ſending him either libels or 
anonymous letters, which he threw into the fire 
unopened, It was by dint of reflecting on the 
infamous and contemptible profeſſion of theſe 
—.— wretches, who ſtile themſelves men of 
etters, that he compoſed a little piece, called 
Le pauvre Diable, (The poor Devil) in which he 
makes it plainly appear, that it is a thouſand 
times better to be a footman or porter in a good 
family, than to drag on a life of indigence in 
ſtreets, coffee-houſes, and garrets, which they can 
ſcarcely ſupport by ſelling libels to bookſellers, in 
which they judge Kings, inſult women, govern 
ſtates, and abuſe their neighbours without either 
wit or common ſenſe. 

Of late he has ſhewn a perfect indifference for 
his own works ; about which he had always been 
little ſolicitous, and which he never mentioned. 
They were continually reprinted without his being 
even acquainted with it. If an edition of the 


., Henriade, or his tragedies, or of his hiſtorical or 


fugitive pieces, was nearly exhauſted, another was 
inſtantly produced. He frequently wrote to the 
Bookſellers, Do not-print ſuch a number of volumes 
as my works ;—a man caunot reach poſterity with ſo 
much heavy baggage. They did not attend to him, 
bur reprinted them in a hurry, without conſult- 
ing him: and what ..is almoſt incredible, yet true, 
they printed a magnificent edition in quarto at 
Geneva, without his ever ſceing a ſingle page, in 
which they inſerted a number of pieces that were 
not his, and the real authors of which are _ 

| well 
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well known. It was with regard to all theſe 
different editions that he ſaid and wrote to his 
friends, I look upon myſelf as a dead man, whoſe effetts 
are upon ſale*. : 
The chief magiſtrate, and the chief paſtor of 
Lauſanne, having eſtabliſhed a printing houſe in 
that town, they publiſhed an edition, which they 
ſaid was complete, with the name of London on 
the title page. Theſe editors have inſerted more 
than an hundred little pieces in proſe and verſe, 
that could not come from him, nor from a man 
of any taſte, nor from a gentleman ; ſuch as the 


following, which may be met with in the writings 
of the Abbe de Grecour, 


Belle maman ſoyez l'arbitre 

Si la fievre n'eſt pas un titre 
Suffiſant pour me diſculper. 
Je ſuis au lit comme un belitre 
Et c'eſt a force de lamper, &c. 


My dear mamma, without a grudge, 
I leave it to yourſelf to judge, 
If I be ought to blame. 
By guzzling, like a ſluggard, I 
Am condemn'd in bed to lie, 
Scorch'd with the fever's flame, &c. 


This edition in quarto is faulty, on account of the diſ- 
order which disfigures ſeveral of the volumes; we obſerve 
a piece compoſed in 1720 following one of 1770 ; and there 
is a profuſion of a hundred little pieces which do not be- 
long to the author, and are unworthy of the public; there 
is, laſtly, a number of typographical errors; yet perhaps 
it may be ſought after on account of the beauty of the 
paper, the type, and the engravings, 


Such 
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Such likewiſe is the apotheoſis of Maflemoi- 


felle le Couvreur, written by one Bonneval, a 
ſchoolmaſter. | 


Quel contraſte frappe mes yeux 
Melpomene ici deſol&e, 

Eleve avec l'aveu des dieux 

Un magnifique mauſolce, &c. 


What contraſt ſtrikes my eyes! 
Aſſents the ſynod of the ſkies; 
And to Melpoment in tears 

A pompous mauſoleum rears, &c. 


And the following miſerable piece: 


Adieu, ma pauvre tabatiere, 
Adieu doux fruit, de mes ecus, &c. 


My poor ſnuff-box then adieu, 
Pleaſing purchaſe of my crowns, &. 


And likewiſe another, entitled, Le Loup Morall ſte 
(The Moralizing Wolf); and I know not what ſort 
of an ode, entitled, Le Vrai Dieu (The True God) 
which ſeems to have been written by a coachman 
at Vertamon, who has fince turned Capuchin. 

Theſe pieces of dulneſs were carefully col- 
lefted in the compleat edition from the new works 
of Madame Oudot, the Almanacks of the Muſes, 
the Port-Folio Recovered, and the other works of 
genius which decorate the Pont- neuf, and the Quay 
of the Theatins at Paris, They may be found in 
great abundance in the twenty-third volume of 
the Lauſanne edition. Such traſh is only fit for 
the paſtry cooks. The editors have likewiſe been 
ſo obliging as to inſert in the title page of theſe 

diſguſting 


* 
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diſguſting inſipidities, the whole reviſed and cor- 
rected by the author, who aſſuredly had not ſeen a 
page of them. Robert Stephens did uſe to print 
in this manner. The ſcarcity of books formerly 
was greatly to be preferred to the oppreſſive loads 
of writings which now over- run London and Paris, 
and ſhower in ſonnets upon Italy. | 

When ſome of his letters were counterfeited 
and printed in Holland, under the title of Priyate 
Letters, he parodied the old epigram, 


- - « Voila done mes lettres ſecrettes, 
„ $i ſecrettes, que pour Lecteur 
« Elles n'ont que leur Imprimeur, 
Et ces Meſſieurs qui les ont faites.“ 


Lo then expos'd to public fight, 
My private letters ſee the light; 
So private, that none ever read em, 
Save they who printed, and who made 'em. 


We are unwilling to name the worthy gentle- 
man who, in 1766, with a Geneva tittle page, 
printed at Amſterdam the Letters of Mr. de Vollaire 
to his Friends of Parnaſſus, with notes critical and 
hiftorical. This Editor reckoned among his friends 
of Parnaſſus the Queen of Sweden, the Elector 
Palatine, the King of Poland, - and the King of 
Pruſſia. Very good friends theſe, and a charming 
Parnaſſus! Not content with this exceſſive imperti- 
nence, the Editor, on 5 to make his book 
ſell, had the knavery to follow the example firſt 
ſet by Baumelle. He forged ſeveral letters which 
were indeed already known, and among the reſt, 
a letter, upon the French and Italian languages, 
written in 1761 to Mr. Tovafi Deodati, in which 
this ſame forger, with the moſt inſipid rudeneſs, 
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mangles ſeveral of the firſt nobility in France, 
Happily he lent his own ſtile to the author in 
whole name he wrote, on purpoſe to ruin him. 
He makes Mr. de Voltaire lay, hat the Ladies of 
Verſailles are agreeable Goſſips, and that Jean Faques 
Rouſſeau is their little puppy. Thus it is, that in 
France we have had eminent geniuſes at two- 

ence the ſheet, who have written letters for 
N inon de Enclos, Madame de Maintenon, Car- 
dinal Alberoni, Queen Chriſtina, Mandrin, &c. 
The moſt honeſt of theſe wits was he who ſaid, 
« 1 am engaged at preſent in making ſome of the Duke 
ce ge Rochefoucault's reflections. 


We ſhall now give ſome of Mr. de Voltaire's 
Original Letters, taken from his own minutes, 
which are at preſent in our hands. We only 


publiſh ſuch as we imagine may be of ſome 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS 
| O F | 
MR. DE VOLTAIRE. 


Here follows a faithful Copy of his Letter on 

Language, written to Mr. Tovaſi Deodati, the 
24th January, 1776, and which has been ſo 
Mamefully disfigured in a Dutch Edition. 


I AM extremely ſenſible, Sir, of the honour you 
have done me, by ſending me your Treatiſe on tbe 
Excellency of the Italian Language : it was like ſend- 
ing to a lover an encomium on his miſtreſs, Give 
me leave, however, to offer ſome reflections in 
favour of the French tongue, which you ſeem to 
depreciate a little too much.—A man often takes 
the part of his wife, when ſhe is not treated with 
ſufficient reſpect by his miſtreſs, 

I believe, Sir, that no language can be ſaid to 
be perfect. Ir is with languages as with many 
other things in which the ignorant have preſcribed 
laws to the learned. 

All languages were originally formed by the 
ignorant multitude. Workmen have given names 
to all their tools. Men, in the infancy of ſociety, 
contrived words to expreſs their wants, and after 
a great number of ages, men of genius made the 
beſt uſe they could of the terms which had been 
eſtabliſhed by chance among the people. 

It ſeems to me that there are only two lan- 
guages exiſting that are truly harmonious, —the 
Greek and the Latin. They are indeed the only 

* ones 
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ones in which we find a verſification that can boaſt 
of a genuine meaſure,—a certain Rhythmus, areal 
mixture of Dachls and Spondees, and quantity in 
the ſyllables.—The rude inventors of thoſe two. 
languages, had certainly more mufical heads, a 
juſter ear, and more delicate organs than other 
nations. | 
You have, you ſay, Sir, long and ſhort ſyllables 
in your beautiful Italian language, and ſo have we 
in our French; but neither you nor we, nor any 
other nation have real Dactyls and Spondees. 
Our verſes are diſtinguiſhed by the number, and 
not by the quantity of the ſyllables. La bella 
lingua Toſcana e la figlia primogenita del Latino. 
« (The beautiful Tuſcan language is the eldeſt 
& daughter of the LatinY' Enjoy your right of 
ſeniority, but allow your younger fiſters ſome ſhare 
in the ſucceſſion. 
I have always reſpected the Italians as our maſ- 
ters; but you will acknowledge that you have 
formed excellent ſcholars. Almoſt all the Euro- 
pean languages have a mixture of beauties and 
faults which balance each other. You have not 
the melodious and ſtately terminations of the 
Spaniſh words, which are rendered ſo ſonorous by 
a happy concourſe of vowels and conſonants : los 
rios, lis hombres, las hi ſtorias, los coflumbres. Nor 
have you thoſe diphthongs which in our language 
roduce ſo harmonious an effect; les Rois, les 
— les exploits, les hiſtories: you reproach 
us with our e mute, as a flat dull ſound, which 
expires on our lips, but to that e mute are we 
principally indebted for the harmony of our proſe 
and verſe. Empire, couronne, diademe, flamme, ten- 
are ſſe, victoire: all theſe happy terminations leave 
a found, which dwells upon the ear even after the 
| | | word 
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word is pronounced, as a harpſichord echoes after 
the finger is lifted off the keys. | "of 
' Acknowledge, Sir, that the prodigious variety 
of all theſe: terminations, may have ſome ad- 
vantage over the five terminations of all the words 
in your language, and even of theſe five, the laſt 
ought to be omitted ; for you have not above 
ſeven or eight words that end in u, ſo that there 
remain only four ſounds, a, e, i, o, for the ter- 
minations of all Italian words. Do you ſincerely 
think that the ear of a foreigner can be pleaſed 
with hearing the following verſes of Taflo ? 


| | il Capitano 
Che'l grano ſepolcro libero di Chriſto, 
E che molto opro col ſenno e colla mano, 


Do you think that all theſe o's can be agreeable 
to any ear not accuſtomed to it? Compare with 
this dull uniformity ſo tireſome to a ſtranger ;— 
compare with thoſe dry heavy lines, theſe two 
ſimple verſes of Corneille : _ 


— 


Le deſtin ſe declare, & noug venons d'entendre..,,_ 
Ce qu'il a reſolu du beau-pere & du gendre. - * 


Vou ſee that every word has a different termina- 
tion. Pronounce now theſe two verſes of Homer, 


EZ & dn 1a wpula Jagiiny eprgarle 
Alptidng le avat avipur aa Jig AX. 


Pronounce theſe verſes before an Engliſh or 
German young lady, who has the leaſt delicacy of 
ear, ſhe will prefer the Greek ;—ſhe will tolerate 
the French, and ſhe will be a little diſguſted with 
the uniformity of the Italian terminations. 'Tis 
an experiment I have often tried. | FN 

| #7 | | * Your 
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Your poets, who have aſſiſted in forming 
language, were ſo ſenſible of this radical defect in 
the termination of the Italian words, that they 
have cut off the letters e and o, in which your 
infinitives, preterites, and nominatives, conſtantly 
end. They ſay amar, inſtead of amare, nogueron, 
for noquerono, la flagion for la ſtagions, buon for 
bnono, malevol for malevole. You have aimed at 
avoiding difagzeeable ſounds, and this has led 
you frequently to fall into the error of terminate 
ing your verſes with the canine letter 7, which the 
Greeks never did. | 

I acknowledge that the Latin tongue muſt 
have long appeared rude and barbarous to the 
Greeks, from the frequent repetition of ur and 
um, and the multitude of proper names which 
terminated in #s, We have ſucceeded better than 
you in getting rid of this uniformity. Rome 
was antiently filled with Senators and Knights in 
25, we at preſent meet only with Cardinals and 
Abbes in i. 5 

Vou boaſt, Sir, and with great reaſon, of the 
extreme copiouſneſs of your language, but you 
will allow that we labour under no ſcarcity. 
| There is indeed, no idiom exiſting which paints 
all the different ſhades of things. In this reſpect, 
all languages are poor ; for example, no language 
can exprels, by a ſingle word, love founded on, 
eſteem, or on beauty alone, on ſimilarity of cha- 
racters, or on conſtitution ; it is the fame with all 
the paſſions, and all the qualities of our ſoul : 
what we perceive the moſt diſtinctly, is often that 
which we cannot expreſs. 

- Yet, Sir, do not imagine, that in every thing 
we are reduced to the extreme indigence with 
which you reproach us. You have given us 
1 a catalogue 
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a catalogue in two columns af your ſuperfluity and 
our poverty. You place on one fide. orgoglio, alteri- 
ia, ſuperbia, and on the other the ſingle word orgueil. 
ut, Sir, we have argueil, ſuperbe, hauteur, fierié, 
morgue, elevation, dedain, arrogance, N gloire, 
gloriole, preſamption, outre cuidance. theſe words 
expreſs different ſhades of the ſame paſſion, , in 
the ſame manner as your eee, alleri- 
gia, are not always preciſely ſynoniſtous. 1 
Lou reproach us in your alphabet ↄf our wants, 
with having only one word to ſignify valiant. I 
know, Sir, that your nation is very valiant when 
it pleaſes itſelf, and when it is the pleaſure of 
others; Germany and France have had the good 
fortune to have in their ſervice many very brave 
and diſtinguiſhed Italian officers. L'italico valor 
non e ancor morto. The Italian valour is not yet 
r | | 
But if you have valente, prode, animoſo, we have 
vaillant, valeureux, preux, courageux, intrepide, Har- 
di, anime, audacieux, brave, &c. Of that cou- 
rage, that bravery, there are many different cha- 
racters, each of which has its peculiar epithet. 
We would fay that our generals are valiant, cou- 
Tageous, brave, but we would diſtinguiſh that 
keen, impetuous courage of the general who car- 
ried all the works of Port-Mahon ſword in hand, 
which were cut in the living rock : from that un- 
ſhaken, deliberate, and ſkilful firmneſs, with 
which one of our commanders preſerved a whole 
garriſon from the brink of ruin, and performed a 
march of thirty leagues in ſight of an enemy's 
army, compoſed of thirty — — men. 
Me would expreſs, in a ſtil] different manner, the 
calm intrepidity which was ſo much admired by 
connoiſſeurs in the Grand Nephew of the Hero 


of 
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of the Yalteline, when, after his forces were put 
to the rout by a panic terror which ſeized our 
allies, that General perceiving the regiment of 
Dieſbach, and another making head againſt a vic- 
torious army, tho" they were already attacked by 
the enemy's cavalry, and expoſed to a heavy fire 
of their artillery, went alone to thoſe regiments, 
praiſed their qglour, their courage, their firmneſs, 
their intrepidii), their reſolution, their patience, their 
boldneſs, their ſpirit, their bravery, their heroiſm, 
&c, See, Sir, how many terms inſtead of one. 
He had afterwards the courage cooly, and in de- 
fiance of a victorious army, to draw off thoſe two 
regiments, from the danger into which their gal- 
lantry had'led them ; and after all this had ſpirit 
enough to bear the reproaches of a multitude al- 
ways ill informed. Believe then, Sir, I intreat 
you, that we have in our language, powers to 
expreſs all that the defenders of our country have 
the merit to perform, * | 

You inſult us, Sir, on the word ragolt; you 
imagine that we have only that. term to expreſs 
our meſſes, our diſhes, our entries, our ſervices. 
Would to God you were in the right! my health 
would be the better for it, but unhappily we have 
an entire dictionary of cookery. bay | 
| You boaſt of having two expreſſions for a glut- 
ton; but, Sir, deign to pity our gormandizers, our 
epicures, our great eaters, our gluttons. 

You are only acquainted with the word learned ; 
but we have other words, ſuch as able, enlightened, 
well-informed, and can diſtinguiſh men of learning, 
men of erudition, and men of letters. You will 
find among us both the word and the thing. | 

Believe me, it is the ſame with every reproach 
you have caſt upon us. We have no „ 
a C 
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We had as many. as you in che time of Marot, 


Rabelais, and Montaigne, but ſuch puerilities 
appeared to us unworthy of a N enno- 
bled by the Paſcals, the Boſſuets, the Fenelons, 
the Peliſſons, the Corneilles, the Bojleaus, the 
Racines, the Maſſillons, the Fontaines, the Bru- 
eres. We have left to Marot, Ronſard, and 
bartas, the burleſque diminutives in otte and in 
eite, ſcarce preſerving any but fleuretis, amaurerte, 
Fllet te, griſelte, grandelette, vieillote, nabotte, villotte, 
pag 2 theſe we employ only in the moſt fami- 
lar 0 | > x 
Do not imitate Byow' Mgithei, who in his diſ- 
courſe before the Academy de la Cruſea, ſo highly 
extolled your excluſive advantage of expreſſing a 
hamper and a hand-baſket, by corbello and corbel- 
lino, forgetting that we have corbeilles and corbeil- 
lons. the | 
You, Sir, poſſeſs much more ſolid advantages; 
—your language admits of inverſion, and it is 


eaſier to compoſe an hundred good verſes in 


Italian, than ten in French. The reaſon of this 
facility is that you tolerate the hiatus, that gap- 
ing of the ſyllables which is proſcribed among 
us; that all your words being terminated by a, 
e, i, o, you have at leaſt twenty times our ſtock 
of rhimes, and what is more, that your poets 
may diſpenſe with rhime altogether. You are 
leſs reſtricted than we to the Hemiſtich and Ce- 
ſura; you dance at liberty and we in chains. 


But believe me, Sir, you ought not to reproach 


our langy e with roughneſs or want of profody 
nor wit Muck or rocks. Your 2 — 
of ſome French works are ſufficient to prove the 


contrary. Beſides, ſee what has been written by 
Meſſrs. d' Olivet and du — on the method of 


ſpeaking 


Fl 
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ſpeaking our language with propriety, - Read 


Mr. Du Clos: obſerve what force, clearneſs, ele- 
gance and energy of ſtyle Meſſieurs D' Alembert 
and Diderot conſtantly employ in their writings; 
what pictureſque expreſſions are often uſed by Mr. 
de Buffon, and Mr. Helvetius, in works which 
do not always appear ſuſceptible of the ornaments 
of ſtyle. } hl $994 | «Ca . NI. 
1 ſhalt conclude this letter, which is already of 
too great a length, with one reflection. If the 
firſt formation of languages is due to the vulgar, 
we owe their perfection to the excellent writings 
of men of genius, and the firſt of all languages 
is that which affords the fineſt compoſitions. 


10 


% Etalés moins votre abondance, 

6 Yotre origine & vos honneurs: 

6c 11 ne fied pas aux Grand-Seigneurs 
De fe vanter de leur naiſſance. 


«© LItalie inftruifit la France; 
Mais par un reproche indiſcret, 
«© Nous ſerions forces, a regret, 
«© A manquer de reconnaiſſance, 


«© Des longtems ſortis de l'enfance, 
| Nous avons quitte les genoux 
* „ D*une nourrice en decadence, 
Dont le lait n'eſt plus fait pour nous. 
l _ Ti 


6 Nous er devenir jaloux, | 


„Quand vous parlez notre langage. : EAT ee 
Puis qu'il eſt embelli par vous, > q 

Ceſſez donc de lui faire outrage. M 

« L'egalite contente un Sage: A f on 

„% Terminons ainſi le proces. © — MY, 

4 Quan on eſt Egal Jux Frangais. 

„ Ce n'eſt pas un mauvais partage, | - 

; , a 2 '> p 5 
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Boaſt mot ſo much your copious tongue, - | + » 
That ancient race from which you ſprung; 
IIl fits the great who worth inherit, 

Jo plead their anceſtry as merit. 


Dis true that your Kind foſtering care, 
In France fair ſcience deign'd to rer 
But when reproaches you employ, 

/ __ _ Our gratitude you ſtraight deſtroy. | 


1 


Long ſince our infant age is paſt, 1 
Our childiſh toys behind us caſt, | 
No more our aged nurſe we heed, 
| F Nor follow where ſhe ſtrives to lead. 


= Pale Envy might ſuffuſe our cheek, | 
Our language when you deign to ſpeak; / 


„Then what your genius ſerves Cadorn, 
No more preſume to treat with ſcorn. 


1 


Ezquality contents the ſage, | 

No more this uſeleſs war then wage, 

With France who ſhares an equal fame, 
No higher portion ought to claim. 


nb BT ES. 


From Mr. de Voltaire to the Count de Caylus. 
On ſome pieces of Sculpture, by Bouchardon. 


Uiurt have not been able fo find the date.] 


YOU overwhelm me, Sir, with joy and grati- 
tude ; l intereſt myſelf almoſt as much as you do in 
the progreſs of the arts, particularly ſculpture and 

ainting, altho? I am only an admirer of them. Mr. 
ouchardon is our Phidias. There is a great deal 
of genius in his idea of Cupid making a, bow out 
of Hercules's club; but then this Cupid muſt be of 
no ſmall ſtature; he muſt neceſſarily; be in the 
attitude of a n carpenter at work, Fer 
1 | 2 MY 
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that he and the club muſt be nearly of the ſame 
height. Hercules is faid to have been nine feet 
high, and his club near fix feet long. If the 
ſculptor obſerves theſe dimenfions, how ſhall we 
diſtinguiſh the infant Cupid, which is the age in 
which he ought always to be reprefented?—Do 
you think that Love, furrounded” by the chips 
which fall from his chiſſel, will be an agreeable 
object? Beſides, will any body who ſees a part of 
the bow iſſuing from the club, gueſs it to be the 
bow of Love ?—will the ſword at his feet inform 
us that it is the ſword of Mars? — Why of Mars 


more than Hercules ?—Cupid was long ago re- 


preſented playing with the arms of Mars, and 
that has really a pictureſque effect; but I am 
afraid Bouchardon's idea is only ingenious, 

It would ſeem that it is with painting and 
ſculpture as with mufite ; neither of them can 


_ convey the expreſſion of wit: a muſician will be 


unable to make us feel the tune of a madrigal ; 
and an ingenious. allegory, which is directed 
wholly to the wit, can never be expreſſed either 
by the ſculptor or the painter. In my opinion, a 
thought, in order to be ſine, ought to be ani- 
mated by ſome paſſion; it ought to be charac- 
terized in an unequivocal manner, and above all, 


its expreſſion ought to be as pleaſing to the eye, as 


the idea is delightful to the fancy. Without 
this it will be faid a ſculptor aimed at charaQteri- 
Zing Love, and made him a- ſculptor, —If a paſtry - 


cook turned painter, he would repreſent that deity 


drawing tarts out of the oven. The thing, in my 
opinion, would have merit were it pleaſing ; but 
even the fingle idea of the callus, which the exer- 
ciſe of ſeulpture often produces on the hands, 
might disfigure the lover of Pſyche. —In ſhort, 
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my great objection is, that if Mr. Bouchardott 
has a block of marble large enough to form two 
figures, it would be a great pity to have his work 
fpoited by a large ugly club, or a ſmall diſpro- 
porclonat one. — Perhaps I am wrong :—l cer. 
inly am if you cotidemn me.—But give me leav 
ro afl you, Sir, What will conſtitute the beauty o 
his work? Doubtleſs the attitude of the god, the 
nobleneſs, the beauty of the figure; the reſt is 
not an object for the fight. You' will acknow- 
ledge ſurely that a well formed hand, an ani- 
mated eye, . are preferable to all the allegories. 
I could wiſh to ſee our great artiſt undertake 
ſomething that tight intereſt the paſſioris.—Py- 
get has ſo exquiſitely expreſſed the paſſion of 
grief !—An Apollo who has juſt killed Hyacin- 
thus! A Cupid looking at Pſyche in a ſwoon, 
A Venus by the ſide of a dying Adonis. —Theſe, 
in my opinion, are the ſubjects proper to diſplay 
all the powers of ſculpture. I am vety preſump- 
tuous to talk thus before you.-I Intreat you, 
Sir, to pardon my temerity, _ . 
I have nothing to fay concerning the beautiful 
fountain with which our capital is ſoon to be em- 
belliſhed, except that Mr, Turgot “ ought to be 
perpetual edile and prætor. The Pariſians ſhould 
contribute more towards embelliſhing their town 
and deſtroying the monuments of Gothic barba· 
riſm ; particularly thoſe ridiculous villageFoun+ 
tains with which our city is disfigured. I make 
no doubt but Bouchardon will make an excellent 
piece of architecture of this fountain; but after 
all, what effect can be expected from a work of 


* Father of the late Comptroller · General. 
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this kind, reared againſt the fide of a wall in a 
ſtreet, and half hid by a houſe ? What can we 
think of a fountain furniſhed with only two cocks, 
to which the water-carriers will throng in crowds 
to fill their buckets. This is not the plan on 
which the fountains were conſtructed, which add 
ſo much to the embelliſhment of Rome. We find it 
very difficult to get rid of a low barbarous taſte, 
Fountains ought ro be built in ſquares, where 
thoſe beautiful monuments of architecture might 
be ſeen on every fide. But there is not a ſingle 
ſquare in the vaſt ſuburb of St. Germaine. My 
heart bleeds while I write, Paris is like the ſta- 
tue of Nebuchadnezzar, one part gold, and an- 
other part dirt. 


2 ee ee e 
From Mr. Clairaut to Mr. de Voltaire. 
[ Dated Paris, 16 Auguſt, 1759. 
SIR, 

THE friendſhip with which you formerly 
honoured me is ever preſent in my thoughts, as 
one of the moſt flattering diſtinctions I ever ob- 
tained. If I have long abſtained from ſoliciting 
new teſtimonies of it, I beg you will attribute 
my forbearance only to an apprehenſion of de- 
priving you of the leaſt portion of that time 
with 40 value of which all Europe is acquainted. 
That apprehenfion, ſo juſt on the generality of 
occaſions which determine the common run of 
mankind, would be ill 2 when it is poſſible 

ome reflections on points 

proper to engage your attention; and the exten- 
your knowledge prevents you from 

thinking 
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thinking a correſpondence on any literary ſubject 
dry or ſterile. - | 
I therefore imagine that your zeal for the New- 
ronian ſyſtem, which you firſt eſtabliſhed in 
France, by the elegant manner in which you ex- 
plained its principles, will induce you to caſt a 
look upon my more recent attempts to contri- 
bute to its advancement. „ 
My aim is to fix the return of the Comet pre- 
dicted by Halley : and 1 have done this by a 
plying my general theory of the irregularities in 
the motions of the celeſtial bodies, produced by 
their mutual action upon each other. Annexed 
to this is the Memoir, which I read upon that 
ſubject, at our public meeting laſt St. Martin's 
day. As it has been attacked with great acri- 
mony in ſeveral journals, I thought it right to 
anſwer my critics, before the publication of the 
whole of my theory. I have the honour of ſub- 
mitting to your judgment this ſecond Memoir, as 
well as the firſt. When the whole work is printed 
it ſhall be preſented with the ſame zeal. 
I, am, with the higheſt eſteem, and that reſpect 
which is neceſſarily connected with it, 
Sir, your moſt humble, 
and moſt obedient ſervant, 


CLAIRAUT, 
I „ Mo BR 
Mr. de Voltaire's Anſwer to Mr. Clairaut's Letter. 


FOUR letter, Sir, has given me a pleaſure 
equal to the eſteem, with which I am inſpired by 

your works. Your conteſt with the geometricians 
on the ſubject of the Comet, ſeems to me the 
war of the Gods in Olympus; while upon earth 
we have a battle between dogs and cats.—I am 


frightened 
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this kind, reared againſt the fide of a wall in a 
ſtreet, and half hid by a houſe? What can we 
think of a fountain furniſhed with only two cocks, 
to which the water-carriers will throng in crowds 
to fill their buckets. This is not the plan on 
which the fountains were conſtructed, which add 
ſo much to the embelliſhment of Rome. We find it 
very difficult to get rid of a low barbarous taſte. 
Fountains ought to be built in ſquares, where 
thoſe beautiful monuments of architecture might 
be ſeen on every ſide. But there is not a ſingle 
ſquare in the vaſt ſuburb of St. Germaine. My 
heart bleeds while I write. Paris is like the ſta- 
tue of Nebuchadnezzar, one part gold, and an- 
other part dirt. | 
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From Mr. Clairaut to Mr. de Voltaire, 
[ Dated Paris, 16 Auguſt, 1759.] 
8 IR, 

THE friendſhip with which you formerly 
honoured me is ever preſent in my thoughts, as 
one of the moſt flattering diſtinctions I ever ob- 
tained, If I have long abſtained from ſoliciting 
new | teſtimonies of it, I beg you will attribute 
my forbearance only to an apprehenſion of de- 
priving you of the leaſt portion of that time 
with & value of which all Europe is acquainted, 
That apprehenfion, ſo juſt on the generality of 
occaſions which determine the common run of 
mankind, would be ill — when it is poſſible 

| ome reflections on points 
proper to engage your attention; and the exten- 


your knowledge prevents you from 
thinking 
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thinking a correſpondence on any literary ſubject 
dry or ſterile. | 
I therefore imagine that your zeal for the New- 
tonian ſyſtem, which you firſt eſtabliſhed in 
France, by the elegant manner in which you ex- 
plained its principles, will induce you to caſt a 
look upon my more recent attempts to contri- 
bute to its advancement. _ Tas 
My aim is to fix the return of the Comet pre- 
dicted by Halley : and 1 have done this by ap- 
plying my general theory of the irregularities in 
the motions of the celeſtial bodies, produced by 
their mutual action upon each other. Annexed 
to this is the Memoir, which I read upon that 
ſubject, at our public meeting laſt St. Martin's 
day. As it has been attacked with great acri- 
mony in ſeveral journals, I thought it right to 
anſwer my critics, before the publication of the 
whole of my theory. I have the honour of ſub- 
mitting to your judgment this ſecond Memoir, as 
well as the firſt. When the whole work is printed 
it ſhall be preſented with the ſame zeal. 
I. am, with the higheſt eſteem, and that reſpect 
which is neceſſarily connected with it, 
Sir, your moſt humble, 
and moſt obedient ſervant, 


CLAIRAUT. 
I Ko RD | 
Mr. de Voltaire's Anſwer to Mr. Clairaut's Letter. 


FOUR letter, Sir, has given me a pleaſure 
equal to the eſteem, with which I am inſpired by 
your works. Your conteſt with the geometricians 
on the ſubject of the Comet, ſeems to me the 
war of the Gods in Olympus; while upon earth 
We have a battle between dogs and cats.—I am 


frightened 
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frightened when I reflect upon the immenſity of 
your labour. I remember that formerly, when I 
applied to che Newtonian Theory, I never retired 
from ſtudy without finding my health impaired :; 
my organs cannot bear ſo much application as 
yours, You was born a geometrician, and it 
was only chance that made me a diſciple of News 


ton. Your laſt work muſt certainly do honour 


to France. It is impoſſible the Engliſh ſhould 
have ſaid every thing. Newton partly founded 
his laws upon thoſe of Kepler, and you have im- 
proved upon thoſe of Newton. Tis certainly an 
admirable diſcovery to be able to determine the 
irregularities which the attraction of the larger 
Planets occaſions in the courſe of the comets. 
Theſe ſtars which our fathers, the Greeks, knew 
only by their quality of being Hairy, according to 
the etymology of their name, or miſchievous as 
we ſpeak of Clodion the hairy, are now ſubjected to 
your calculation, as well as all the other planets 
bf the ſolar ſyſtem. However, a man muſt be 
very hard to pleaſe, who would inſiſt upon the re- 
turn of a Comet being predicted to a minute, in 
the ſame manner as an eclipſe of the Sun or Maon. 
In thoſe immenſe diſtances, and in the compli- 
cation of cauſes by which the return of a Comet 
may be accelerated or retarded, we muſt content 
ourſelves with ſomething near the truth, Beſides, 
can we know preciſely the quantity of matter in 
Jupiter or Saturn? To me it appears impoſſihle. 
{ ſhopld think, if you were allowed a month's 
uſance on the return of a Comet, as is allowed on 


bills of exchange that come from a great diftance, 
the favour would not be very great. But when 


it is acknowledged, that you do honour to France 
and to the human mind, you receive no more 


than 
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than is ſtrictly your due. Would to God that 
our friend Moreau Maupertuis had cultivated his 
art like you; that he had confined himſelf to 

redict the return of comets, inſtead of elevating 
bis ſoul to look into futurity; diſſecting the brains 
of giants to inveſtigate the natute of the ſoul; in- 
cruſt ing people with pitch in order to cure them 
of eyery Kind of diſeaſe; perſecuting Koenig, and 
dying in the arms of two Capuchins ! | 

I am ſorry however that you diſtinguiſh by the 
name of Newtonians, thoſe who acknowledge the 
truth of Newton's diſcoveries : Geometricians 
might, with as great propriety, be called Eu- 
clidians. Truth has no party name; error may 
admit epithets of raillery : we ſay Janſeniſts, Mo- 
linifts, Quietiſts, Auabaptiſts, to diſtinguiſh different 
ſorts of blind people. Sects have names, but 
truth is Truth. 

Heaven bleſs the printer, who put the alterca- 
tions of the comet, inſtead of the alterations! He 
was more in the right than he was aware: every — 
truth produees altercations. - | 1 

I too, in my turn, might with great reaſon 
complain of thoſe who charged me with being an 
enemy -to my country, becauſe I was the firſt in 
France who ventured to adopt the ſyſtem of New- 
ton. But I have received fo many other favours 
of the ſame kind, that this eſcaped me in the 
croud. 

I have now given over meaſuring my curves, 
excepting ſuch as my newly-invented ſowing- 
machines deſcribe at the extremity of their radii: 
the reſult is—a little corn. But while I was 
killing myſelf at Paris, in compoſing epic poems, 
tragedies, and hiſtories, . I reaped only tares. The 
culture of lands is more pleaſing than the cultiva- 
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tion of letters: I find more good ſenſe, and much 
more honeſty in my labourers and vine dreſſers, 
than in the literary pedlars. 

I cultivate the earth,—to that we muſt return 
at laſt, I have produced ſome plenty in the 
pleaſanteſt and pooreſt country I ever beheld. It 
is a fine experiment in philoſophy to make four 
ears of corn grow where nature gave only two. 
The academies of Ceres and Pomona are wel} 
worth the others. 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas, 
Fortunatus & ille Deos qui novit agreſtes. 


re R Y;, 


To Mr. de la Noue, Author of the T ragedy of 
| ManomerT II. 


- YOUR tragedy, Sir, came to Cirey juſt as the 
Kcenigs and the Bernouillis ſet out from it. The 
great truths are leaving us, but in their ſtead, we 
have grand ſentiments and fine verſes, which are 
fully equivalent to truths. I believe you are the 
firſt among the moderns who have been at once 
an actor and a tragic poet; for Latuillerie, who 
gave Hercules and Soliman, under his own name, 
was not their author; and beſides, thoſe two pieces 
are now as though they had never been, Do you 
know the epitaph of that Latuillerie ? 


Ci git un Fiacre nomme Jean 
Qui croyait avoir fait Hercule & Soliman, 


Beneath this ſtone 
The Coachman John 
Interred lies, 
Who thought 
He wrote 
Two Tragedies, The 
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The double merit of being (if I may venture 
the expreſſion) at once the painter and the picture, 
was never held in honour except in ancient Greece z 
among that happy people to whom we are in- 
debted for all the arts; who knew how to reward 
and honour talents of every kind, and whom we 
neither eſteem nor imitate as we ought to do. 
Your work ſparkles with flights of genius, and 
ſtrokes of fancy: — tis almoſt of a new kind. It 
is true, the language of tragedy ovght not to be 
too bold; but on the other hand, have not the 
French poets been often a little too timid ? We 
will allow that a polite courtier, or a young 
Princeſs, ought to expreſs their ſentiments only 
in an eaſy graceful ſtile, but in my opinion the 
foreign heroes we introduce, Afiatics, Americans, 
or Turks, may aſſume a tone more lofty, more 
ſublime, major e longinguo. I ſhould chooſe to 
hear from the mouth of Mahomet the Second, a 
language reſembling that of Mahomet the Pro- 
phet, bold, metaphorical, and full of images — 
Theſe ſuperb ideas are proper for their charaQters, 
and it was in this ſtyle they actually ſpoke. It is 
ſaid that the conqueror of Conſtantinople, on en- 
tering the Church of St. Sophia, which he had 
Juſt converted into a moſque, repeated two ſub- 
lime verſes of the Perſian Sadi.— The imperial palace 
7s fallen the birds ominous of carnage have been heard 
uttering their cries on the towers of Conſtantinople. It 
is to no purpoſe to ſay that ſuch beauties of 
dition are peculiar to epic poetry; they who 
ſpeak in this manner, know not thatthe ſtyle of 
Homer was imitated by Sophocles and Euripides. 
Theſe paſſages in the epic ſtyle, artfully inter- 
woven with other more ſimple beauties, are like 
thoſe flaſhes of lightning which we ſometimes 
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ſee inflaming the horizon, and mixing with the 
ſoft and ſteady luſtre of a ſerene evening. 
All the other nations, or I am deceived, are 


fond of this ſtriking, figurative way of ſpeaking, 


The Greeks, the Latins, the Arabians, the Italians, 
the Engliſh, the Spaniards, all object to us that 
our poetry is too proſaic. I do not deſire a poet 
to paſs the limits of nature, but to ſtrengthen and 
embelliſh it. Who admires more than I, the 
pieces of the illuſtrious Racine? Who knows 
more of them by heart? But ſhould I take it 
amiſs if Bajazet, for example, ſometimes expreſt 
himſelf in more elevated page 1 

Give me leave to aſ you, Sir, whether in the 
ſtyle in which the whole part ' of that Turkiſh 
prince is written, you can diſcover him to be any 
other than a Frenchman, who calls his Turkiſh 
miſtreſs Madame, and expreſſes himſelf with ele- 
gance and mildneſs? Do not you wiſh for ſome- 
thing more manly, more ſublime, more animated 
in the expreſſions of this young Ottoman, who 
ſees himſelf between Roxana and the empire, be- 
tween Atalida and death? This is nearly what 
Peter Corneille, at the firſt repreſentation of Ba- 
Jazet, ſaid to an old man from whom I had the 
anecdote:; © All this is very tender and pathetic, 


„„ and well written, but ſtill it is a Frenchman 


« who ſpeaks.” You are fſenfible, Sir, that this 
ſlight. reflection does not, in the leaſt, diminiſh 
the reſpect, which every lover of the French 
tongue owes to the name of Racine, They who 
wiſh that Raphael and Pouffin had given more 


* In the original there are ſeveral lines inſerted from 
Bajazet to prove the truth of the author's poſition, but 
we have omitted them, as being neither intereſting nor in- 
wen to the Engliſh reader. 

| colouring 
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colouring to their paintings, do not admire them 
the leſs on that account. In qu perhaps, 
that meagreneſs, ſo uſual in the French verſifica- 
tion, that total want of grand ideas, is in ſome 
meaſure the conſequence of the reſtraint we la- 
bour under in our phraſes and rhyme, We ſhould 
be bolder, and rhyme only to the ear, I ven- 
tured to give this opinion twenty years ago. If 
a line ends with the word terre, you may be ſure 
to ſee guerre at the end of the next; and yet terre 
is not pronounced differently from pere or mere, 
Why then ſhould we hefitate to make theſe words 
rhime to the eye, as they do to the ear, We 
ought, in my opinion, to reflect, that the ear can 
judge of ſounds only, and not of the figure of 
characters. Obſtacles ought not to be unneceſſarily 
multiplied ;—ſuch ſuperfiuous reſtraints cut off a 

number of beauties. We ought to be bound 
ſtrict laws, but not ſubjected to an abject ſlavery. 
The Engliſh are of this opinion, But that I may 
not draw out my letter to an immoderate length, 
I will ſay no more ts you about ſtyle. Beſides I 
have a great deal to ſay on the ſtory which makes 
the ſubject of your piece. I do not know any 
more difficult to be treated; it is conformable 

neither to hiſtory or nature. | 
One Bandelli, a Monk, took it into his head to 
disfigure the hiſtory of the great Mahomet the 
Second, by a multitude” of incredible fictions.— 
Among other things, he inſerted in it the fable of 
the death of Irene, which has been copied by 
twenty authors. Yet it is certain that Mahomet 
never had a miſtreſs known among Chriſtians by 
the name of Irene: that the Janiſaries never 
mutinied againſt him, either on his wife's account 
or for any other cauſe, and that that prince, whoſe 
hh prudence, 
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| prudence, wiſdom, and political talents were equal 


to his intrepidity, was . incapable of committing 
this action of a frantic ideot, with which he has 
been ſo ridiculouſly reproached in our hiſtories, — 
This tale ought to be ranked with that of the. 
fourteen Jcoglans, whoſe bellies, it is pretended, 
he cauſed to be ript open in order to diſcover 
which of- them had eaten his figs or his melons. 
Conquered nations always impute the moſt horrid 
and abſurd actions to their conquerors ; *tis the 
revenge of fools and ſlaves. | 

In writing the hiſtory of Charles XII. I found 
it neceſſary to conſult ſome hiſtorical works con- 
cerning the Turks. Among the reſt, I lately 
read the hiſtory of the Ottoman empire, written 
at Conſtantinople, by Prince Cantimer, Vaivode 
of Moldavia, Neither he nor any Turkiſh or 
Arabian author, deigns even to mention the fable 
of Irene; he contents himſelf with repreſenting 
Mahomet as the greateſt and wiſeſt man of the 
85 He ſhews that Mahomet having made him- 
elf maſter of one half of Conſtantinople by an 
aſſault, which was given by a miſtake, and having 
received the other by capitulation, religiouſly ob- 
ſerved the treaty, and even preſerved the greateſt 
part of the churches in the other half of the city, 
which ſubſiſted three generations after him. 
But that he wanted to marry a Chriſtian, that 
he murdered her, &c. theſe are things which 
were never thought of in his own times. What I 


| ſay here, I ſay as an hiſtorian, not as a poet; I 


am very far from condemning you. Yau have 


followed the popular prejudice, and popular pre- 


judice is enough for a painter and a poet. What 
would have become of Virgil and Homer, had 
they been captiouſly queſtioned concerning their 

facts ? 


* 
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facts? A falſehood which produces a ftriking 
firuation on the ſtage, is in that caſe preferable to 
all the archives in the univerſe, | 


L E T ER 


In reply to the Duke de Bouillon, who had written 
a letter in verſe to him, on the ſubject of an 
edition of Corneille's works, publiſhed for the 
benefit of that great man's grand-daughter. 


I CAN compare your Lordſhip only to the Mar- 
quis de la Fare, who began to feel his talents for 
poetry nearly at your time of life, when certain 
other and more valuable talents were beginning 
to decline, and to remind him that there were ſtil 
other pleaſures to be enjoyed. : 

His firſt verſes were dedicated to Love, and 
his ſecond to the Abbe de Chaulicu.—Your firſt 
verſes are addreſſed to me; this is not right, bur 
J am the more indebted to you. You tell me that 
I have triumphed over all my enemies ; *tis you 
that make me triumph, 


he 1 


Aux pieds de mes rochers, aux creux de mes vallons, 
Pourais-je regretter les rives de la Seine ? 
La fille de Corneille ecoute mes legons ; 

Je ſuis chante par un Turenne. 

Pai pour mois deux grandes maiſons, 

Chex Bellone & chez Melpomene : 

* A Pabri de ces deux beaux noms, 

On peut negliger les Frerons, 

Ou rire tout haut de leur haine. 

C'eſt quelque choſe d' etre heureux ; 
Mais c'eſt un grand plaiſir de le dire a Venvie, 
De Vabattre à nos pieds, & d'en rire a ſes yeux. 

Qu'un ſouper eſt delicieux, 


Quand on brave, en buyant, les griffes de Vharpie ! 
Que 
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| Que des freres Berthier les cris injurieux 

Pont une plaiſante harmonie! 
Que c'eſt pour un amant un paſſe · tems bien doux - 
D'embraſſer la beaute qui ſubjugue ſon ame! 
Et d'affubler encor du ſel de Pepigramme 

Un rival facheux & jaloux! 
Cela n'eſt pas chretien ; jen conveniens avec vous: 
Mais les gens le ſont-ils! Le monde eſt une guerre: 
On a des ennemis en tout genre, en tous lieux; 

Tout mortel combat ſur la terre: | 
Le Diable avec Michel combattit dans les Cieux, 
On cabale a la cour, a Vegliſe, a l'armee: 
Au parnaſſe on ſe bat pour un peu de fumee, 
Pour un nom, pour du vent : & je conchus au bout 
O il faut jouir en paix; & ſe moquer de tout. 


Where riſe my rocks, and hollow valleys bend, 
Can I regret the banks of winding Seine? 

My leſſons, Corneille's daughter deigns t' attend, 
A Turenne in my honour pours his ſtrain; 


i While thus protected by thoſe mighty names, 
So dear to Mars and to the tragic queen, 
The Freron's hatred no attention claims, 
Or I may laugh at their malicious ſpleen, 


Felicity is ſure no empty dream, 
But to be happy, ſpite of Envy's frown, 
f To ſtrike her proſtrate, make her rage Mirth's theme, 
That ſuch is bliſs, what ſceptic dares diſown.? 


What poignant pleaſure crowns the genial feaſt, 
When o'er our cups we brave the harpies fangs ; 

What harmony thrills through my raptur'd breaſt, 
When the two Berthiers* cries beſpeak their envious 


pangy: g 


How pleaſing to the lover to careſs 
The nymph who binds his ſoul in tender chains, 
To ſee his rival writhing in diſtreſs, 

And laugh at all his jealouſies and pains, 


'Tis 
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"Tis true, not ſuch the rules religion gives, 2 

- But what's the world, except one ſcene of war ? "= 
Amidſt his foes on eatth each mortal lives, | 

.Nor heaven itſelf did i its wild ate _—_ 


The court, the church, 'the army, alli intrigue, 
Parnaſſus' ſelf nor peace nor concord knows; 

A name, a breath, there breaks the firmeſt leag gue, | 
A puff of ſmoke turns deareſt friends te foes. | 


hben let's of bliſs in peace enjoy our Gard," $ | 
The ſmiling bowl of pleaſure ceaſeleſs quaff, 
Give mirth the rein, defy corroding care, 


And at the an and A follies WA: | 


y mr 'F 


LETTER vnn. 


To the Duke de la Valiere, Grand Falconer of 
+. France, on Urceus Codrus. 5 1 


YOUR mode of proceeding, my Lord Duke, 


is in the ſtyle of antient chivalry ; you take up 
arms in defence of a man who has expoſed him- 
ſelf to peril in your train; but the flight miſtake 
into which you have led me, ſerves, to diſplay 
your profound erudition, Few Grand Falconers 
would have quoted the Sermones faſtivi, printed in 
1502. Raillery apart, it is an exploit worthy your 
9% res to pc, yourſelf in the breach in my 


* told me in — firſt letter, that Urceus Co- 


drus was a great preacher, in your ſecond you in- 
form me, that he was a great libertine, but how- 
ever that he was not a Cordelier. You aſk par- 
don of Sc. Francis d' Aſſiſe, and the whole era- 


hic order for the miſtake into which you led me ; 
take the penance, upon myſelf; but it ſtill re- 


mains an indiſputable; truth that the myſteries re- 


preſented at the Hotel de Bourgogne were much 
R more 
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more decent than the generality of the ſermons in 
the ſixteenth century.—This is the point on which 
the queſtion turns. 

Let us place whom we will in the ſtead of Ur- 
ceus Codrus, and we ſhall gain our cauſe. There 
is not a ſingle expreſſion in the myſteries, which 
is alarming either to modeſty or piety. — It is im- 
poſſible that a ſociety of forty perſons, who com- 
poſe and act pieces on ſacred ſubjects in French, 
ſhould agree to diſgrace their performances with 
expreſſions of indecency, which would diſguſt the 
— and occaſion the theatre to be ſhut up. 

ut an ignorant preacher who compoſes his own 
ſermons, and is an utter ſtranger to good breed- 
ing, may interlard them with a few ridiculous ex- 
preſſions, eſpecially when he preaches in Latin. 
Such for example were the Cordelier Maillard's 
ſermons, which I have no doubt are to be met 
with in your immenſe and valuable library. 
Look into his ſermon for the ſecond Thurſday in 
Lent, and you will ſee how he apoſtrophiſes the 
counſellors wives, who wore gold lace on their 
cloaths :. ou ſay that you are clad according to your 
conditions; away to all the devils your conditions! 
and you loo, my ladies. You will ſay to me perhaps, 
our huſbands do not give us theſe 72 gotons, we earn 
them by the labour of cur bodies; away with the labour 
of your bodies to thirty thouſand devils, my ladies. 
1 give you only this paſſage from Friar Mail- 
lard, that I may ſpare your modeſty ; but if you 
have a mind to take the trouble of ſearching for 
others ſtill: ſtronger in the ſame author, you will 
find ſome worthy of Urceus Codrus. Fathers 
Andre and Menot were very famous for the tur- 
pitude of their expreſſions : the pulpit, it is true, 
was not always ſullied with obſcenities : but for 
2 long 
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2 long time the ſermons were in nothing ſuperior 
to the myſteries of the Hotel de Bourgogne. 

lt muſt be acknowledged, that the preachers 
of the pretended reformed religion were the firſt 
in France who inſerted in their diſcourſes any 
portion of rationality. And this was becauſe we 
muſt neceſſarily reaſon, when we wiſh to change 
mens ideas. This reaſoning, however, was very 
far from true eloquence. The pulpit, the bar, 
the theatre, philoſophy, literature, theology, 
every ſpecies of compoſition among us, was with 
very few exceptions, in a ſtate much inferior to 
the pieces played at the fair at preſent. 

Univerſal good taſte did not eſtabliſh its em- 
pire till the age of Louis XIV.—lIt was this de- 
termined me to give a flight ſketch of that glorious \_ 
period, and you have remarked that in that hiſ- 
tory, the age is my hero, even more than 
Louis XIV. himſelf, whatever reſpe& and gra- 
titude we may owe to his memory, 

It is true, that in general our neighbours were 
nearly in the ſame predicament with ourſelves, 
How was it poſſible that men who were inceſſantly 
preaching could preach ſo ill? What could be the 
reaſon that even the Italians who had ſo long 
emerged from barbariſm, in almoſt every other re- 
ſpect, were, generally ſpeaking, when in the pulpit, 
merely harlequins in ſurplices, while Taſſo's Je- 
ruſalem equalled the Iliad, and Orlando Furioſo 
jurpaſſed the Odyſſey; and at a time when Paſtor 
Fido was a poem, for which there was no model 
among the antients ;—and Raphael and Paul Ve- 
roneſe performed in reality what is imagined of 
Zeuxis and Apelles ? 

Doubtleſs, my Lord Duke, you have peruſed the 
hiſtory of the . Trent ; I believe there 

2 i 
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is not a duke qr peer in France but reads ſome 
ſeſſions of it every morning.—You have certainly 
remarked the ſermon preached at the opening of 
the Council, by the Biſhop of Bitonto. 
He begins with proving the Council to be ne- 
ceſſary: 1. Becaule ſeveral Councils have depoſed 
Kings and Emperors. 2, Becauſe in the Æneid 
Jupiter aſſembles a Council of the Gods. 3. Be- 
cauſe at th creation of man and the adventure of 
the Tower of Babel, God ſcems to have acted as 
if in Council. He then goes on to aſſert, that all 
Prelates ought to aſſemble in Trent, as in the 
Trojan Horſe. Lattly, he obſerves, That the 
te of Paradiſe and the Council 1s the ſame ; 
and that there flows from it living waters with 
which the Fathers ought to water their hearts, 
even as dry lands are watered ; otherwiſe the 
Holy Spirit would open their mouths, as he did 
the mouths of Balaam and Caiphas. 

All this was preached before the States General 
of Chriſtendom. What divine prejudice in fa- 
vour of a Council ? The ſermon of St. Anthony 
of Padua to the fiſhes, is ſtill more famous in 
Italy than that of Mr. de Bitonto, We may 
therefore excuſe our Friar Andre and our Friar 
Garaſſe, and all our pulpit merry andrews of the 
16th and 17th centuries, if they were no better 
than their maſters the Italians. 

But what was the ſource of this abſurd barba- 
riſm which ſo univerially overſpread Iraly in the 
time of Taſſo; France in the time of Montagne, 
Charron and the Chancellor de L'Hopital ; Eng- 
land in the age of Bacon? How happened it 
that thoſe men of genius did not reform their 
age? The blame lay with the colleges in which 
the youth were educated, and the monkiſh and 

theological 
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theological ſpirit which finiſhed what the col 

had ſketched. A genius like Taſſo read Virgil 
and produced the 5 A Machiavel read 
Terence and compoſed the Mandragore; but what 
Monk, what Doctor, read Cicero and Demo- 
ſthenes? An unhappy ſcholar rendered ſtupid, by 
having been forced during four long years to 
learn John Deſpautere by heart, and afterwards 
crazy by maintaining a theſis on the univerſality, of 
the part of a thing, or @ thought, and upon the Ca- 
tegories,  publickly received his cap and his cre- 
dentials of inſanity, and then went to preach be- 
fore an auditory, three-fourths. of whom were 
greater idiots and worſe educated than himſelf. 

The people liſtened to thoſe theological farces 
with necks outſtretched, eyes fixed, mouths open; 
like children liſtening»to ſtories of witches, and 
then went home in a = of contrition. | 

The ſame ſpirit which led them to the drolle- 
ries of the Fooliſh Mather, drew them to thoſe ſer- 
mons, and they were the more aſſiduous in their at- 
tendance, as the entertainment colt them nothing. 
For, lay an impoſition upon maſſes, as was pro- 
poſed in the minority of Louis XIV. and not a 
ſingle perſon would hear maſs. - 

It was not till about the time of Coffeteau and 
Balzac, that a few preachers ventured to give ra- 
tional, though dull diſcourſes ,—in a word, Bour- 
daloue was the firſt preacher in Europe who diſ- 
16. any ſhare of eloquence in the pulpit, 

cannot help quoting here the teſtimony of Bur- 
net, Biſhop of Saliſbury, who ſays in his Me- 
moirs, that when on his travels in France, he was 
aſtoniſhed at thoſe ſermons, and that Bourdaloue 
reformed the Engliſh preachers as well as the 


F rench, 
Bourdaloue 
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Bourdaloue was almoſt the Corneille of the pul- 
pit, as Maſſillon has fince been its Racine :—not 
that I put an act half prophane on a level with a 
miniſtry almoſt ſacred ; nor that I compare the 
moderate difficulty of compoſing a good ſermon, 
to the prodigious and inexpreſſible difficulty of 
writing a good tragedy : but I ſay that Bourda- 
loue aimed at arguing like Corneille ; and Maſſil- 
lon ſtudied to be as elegant in proſe as Racine was 
in verſe. | 

It is true that Bourdaloue, as well as Corneille, 
was frequently reproached with being too much 
of the pleader, by aiming 'rather at proving his 
point Nita affecting his audience, and with ad- 
ducing ſometimes weak proofs.—Maſſillon, on 
the contrary, thought it better to paint and to 
move; — he imitated Racine as cloſely as he can 
be imitated in proſe, though preaching all the 
while that dramatic authors are damned: for it 
is expedient that every apothecary ſhould extol 
his own unguent and condemn his neighbour's. 
His ſtyle is pure, and his pictures pathetic. 

The misfortune of fermons is, that they are too - 
often declamations on contrary ſides of the ſame 

ueſtion. The ſame man who laſt Sunday affirmed 
Gt there was no felicity in grandeur, that crowns 
are thorns, that courts are only filled with illuſ- 


trious wretches, that joy is only ſpread on the 
face of the poor; on the Sunday following, 


preaches that the people are condemned to afflic- 


tion and tears, and that the grandees of the earth 
are plunged in dangerous delights. 


In Advent, they tell us, that God is inceſſantly 
employed in ſupplying all our wants; and in 
Lent, that the earth is curſed, Theſe common- 


place 
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place topics carry them on to the end of the year 
through a ſeries of dull and flowery phraſes. 

In England the preachers have taken another 
turn, which would by no means be ſuitable to us. 
Clarke's collection of ſermons is the moſt pro- 
found book of metaphyſics that ever was written. 
One might almoſt ſay that he preached only for 
philoſophers : and even thoſe philoſophers might, 
at the end of each period, have required of hin 
a long explanation. And the Frenchman in Lan- 
don*, who admits of no proof, would ſoon have 
left the preacher there.—His collection makes an 
excellent book, which very few people are capa- 
ble of underſtanding. What a difference; be- 
tween ages and nations! And how remote from 
Friar Garaſſe and Friar Andre are the Clarkes and 
the Maffillons 1:0 e A i 2, int bod 7 

In my application to the ſtudy of hiſtory, I 
have conſtantly derived from it this profitable 
reflection, that the age in which we live is, of 
all others, the moſt enlightened, notwithſtand- 
ing our wretched books, and the multitude of 
inſipid periodical pamphlets, as it is the happieſt, 
notwithſtanding our tranſitory calamities. For 
what man of letters is there but knows that ws 
muſt date the riſe of good taſte in Franee from 
the time of China and the Provincial Letters? And 
who that has the deaſt tincture of hiſtorical know- 
ledge, can point out a happier time from the 
days of Clovis, than the period elapſed fince 
Louis XIV. took the reins into his ow]n hands, 
to the moment I have the honour of ſpeaking to 
 * Alluding to the hero of a French farce, called Le 
Franpois à Londres, The Frenchman.in Landon. T. 
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you? I defy the moſt diſſatisfied mortal living to 
tell me what age he would prefer to our own, 
We ought to be juſt :—it muſt be allowed, for 
inſtance, that a geometrician at twenty-four years 
of age knows much more of the ſcience than 
Des Cartes ever did; and that a country curate 
on more rationally than the grand almoner of 
vis XII The nation is better informed, ftyle 
in general has been improved, conſequently our 
minds are now better formed than they were for- 
mer lx Winde odvw Fa) 

You will tell me that the age is now on the 
decline, and that at preſent genius and talents 
are much more ſcarce than they were. in the glo- 
rious times of Louis XIV. Les, genius ſinks, and 
naturally will fink, but our lights are multiplied, 
A thouſand painters in the time of Salvator Roſa 
were not worth Raphael and Michael Angelo; 
but the thouſand middling painters formed by thoſe 
great men, compoſed a: ſchool infinitely ſuperior 
to what they found eſtabliſhed in their days. 

We have indeed at. peſent, when-our fine age 
is drawing to a cloſe, neither a Maſſillon, a Bour- 
daloue, a Boſſuet, nor a Fenelon, but the dulleſt 
of all our preachers is a Demoſthenes in compa- 
riſon of thoſe who filled our pulpits from the 


time of St. Remi to the days of Friar Garaſſe. 


There is a wider difference between the moſt 
trifling of our tragedjes and the pieces of Jodelle, 
than there is beeween the Aabalia of Racine and 
the Maccabees of LA Motte, of: the Moſes Of Abbt 
Nadal. In a word, in all the productions of 
genius, our artiſts are far inferior to thoſe who 
Hved at the beginning of the great age, nad“ in 
its beſt days; but the nation is now ſuperior to 
What it was then. We are overflowed, it is true, 

with 
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with a deluge of pitiful pamphlets, and mine 
help to make up the ſtream ; but they may be 
conſidered only as a ſwarm of gnats and cater- 
pillars, that prove the abundance of fruits and 
flowers: you never ſee theſe inſets in barren 
lands ;—and remark, that in this immenſe croud 
of little pieces, all effaced by one another, and 
all at the end of a few days precipitated into 
eternal oblivion, there is ſometimes more taſte 
and delicacy, than you wouid find 1n all the books 
written before the Provincial Letters. | 

So rich is our preſent ſtock of genius, com- 
pared with an indigence of more than twelve. 
hundred years. 

If you now examine our manners, our laws, 
our government and our ſociety, you will find 
my account to be juſt, I date from the moment 
that Louis XIV. aſſumed the reins, and I aſk 
the moſt peeviſh malecontent, the moſt gloomy 
panegyriſt of paſt ages, if he will dare to compare 
the times in which we live, to the days when 
the Archbiſhop of Paris went to the Parliament 
with a poignard in his pocket? Will he prefer 
the preceding age when the Prime Miniſter was 
piſtolled in the Court of the Louvre, and his wife 
condemned to be burnt as a witch ? Ten or twelve 
years of the reign of the great Henry IV. appear 
to be happy, after forty years of abominations and 
horrors, which make the hair ſtand on end; but 
during the few years which the beſt of Princes 
employed in healing our wounds, that ſtill bled 
on every ſide, the poiſon of he League ſtill con- 
tinued to effect the minds of the people: families 
were divided; the manners were ſavage ; fanati- 
ciſm prevailed every where, except at Court. 
Commerce was beginning to ſpring up, but its 

8 advantages 
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advantages were not yet perceptible : ſociety was 
deſtitute of whatever could render it pleaſing, and 
the towns were without police : men in general 
were in want of the comforts of life; and to 
compleat the misfortune, Henry IV. was deteſted. 
That great man uſed to ſay to the Duke de Sully, 
They do not know me, they will regret me. 

Go back through a hundred thouſand murders, 
committed in the name of God, and over the 
ruins of our cities laid in aſhes, to the time of 
Francis I. and you will ſee Italy ſtained with our 


blood, one of our kings a priſoner in Madrid, 


and the enemy in the midſt of our provinces. 
Louis XII. was ſtiled the Father of bis People; 
but the children of that father were very un- 
happy, and he was ſo himſelf; driven out of 
Italy, duped by the Pope, vanquiſhed by Henry 
VIII. and forced to pay a ſum of money to his 
conqueror to be permitted to marry his ſiſter; 
he was a good king over an unpoliſhed people, 
who were poor, and without either arts or manu- 


factures. His capital was only a confuſed col 


lection of houſes built of wood, ſtraw, and plaiſter, 
and almoſt all covered with thatch. It is doubt- 
leſs, better to live under a good king, who rules 
over an enlightened and opulent nation, though 
artful and cenſorious. | 

The farther back you go, the more ſavage you 
will find every thing; and hence it is our hiſto 
is ſo diſguſting, that it has been found neceſſary 
to compoſe chronological abridgments of it in 
columns, where every thing neceſſary is to be 
found, and every thing uſeleſs is omitted, in 
order to render it ſupportable to ſuch of our 
countrymen as are deſirous of knowing in what 
year the Sorbonne was founded, and to inform 


the 
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the curious who doubt whether the equeſtrian 
ſtatue in the Gothic Cathedral of Paris was 
erected for Philip de Valois, or Philip the Handſome, 

Do not let us diſſimulate; we have exiſted on] 
about ſix ſcore years: laws, police, military diſci- 
pline, commerce, the marine, the fine arts, magnifi- 
cence, genius, taſte, all begam with Louis XIV. and 
ſeveral uſeful arts are yet but in the way to per- 
fection. This is what I wanted to inſinuate, that 
before his reign every thing was in a barbarous 
ſtate, and that the pulpit was as much ſo as the 
reſt. 

Urceus Codrus was perhaps not worth ſpeaking ſo 
long to you about, but he has furniſhed me with 
ſome reflections which may be uſeful, if you will 
have the goodneſs to reviſe them. 


LE T T N JR 


From Mr. L-—*, Advocate + of the Parliament 
of Paris, to Mr. De Voltaire. 


Paris, 19th Feb. 1767. 
I WILLINGLY conform, Sir, to a very laudable 
cuſtom, which I ſee pretty generally eſtabliſhed 


* This is Mr. Linguet, who has fince been exceedingly 
perſecuted, and at length obliged to leave France on ac- 
count of his pleadings and writings, the latter of which 
are very voluminous, Beſides his Theorie de lotx, and other 
Pieces, he is the author of a periodical work which for 
ſome time he publiſhed in England, under the title of 
Annales Politiques, Civiles & Litteraires, du 1 8ieme Siecle; 
a very intereiting part of which has lately appeared in 
Engliſh under the title of Political and Philoſophical Specu- 
lations on ſome of the diſlinguiſhing Charatteriſ.ic of the 
Preſent Century, &c. in one vol. 12mo. 

+ We have obſerved that the generality of our tranſlators 
from the French render the word Avscat, Counſellor ; => 
> ih this 
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among young authors who tranſmit to you a copy 
of their works, and court the honour of obtain- 
ing a place for their productions in your library. 

Ir is very natural, that the firſt fruits of a tree 
ſhould be gathered by the hand which contributed 
moſt to fix its roots. The advancement of reaſon 
and of taſte among us is almoſt wholly due to 
you. They who have profited by it, cannot diſ- 
penſe with giving you a mark of their gratitude. 
The protection our Chancellors give to literature 


_ entitles them to a copy of every new publication, 


The ſame homage is due to you by the ſame 
title. 


Le Dieu du gout, ce Dieu ſenfible & dElicat, 
Dont vous avez ſi bien fait connaitre PEmpire, 
Vous a remis les ſceaux de cet état. 
Malgre les cris de la ſatire 
Il vous en a nommè le premier magiſtrat. 
Ce poſte la pour la finance, 
Ne vaut pas tant comme je crois 
Que le garde des ſceaux de France, 
Et ce n'eſt pas la ſeule difference 
Qui diſtingue ces deux emplois. 
Chacun peut ſe croire capable 
De bien garder ces derniers ſceaux. 
Auſſi voit- on a ce poſte honorable 
Pretendre a chaque inſtant des concurrens nouveaux. 
Mais ici le cas eſt tout autre, 
Vous n'aurez jamais de rivaux 
Aſſez hardis pour demander le votre. 


The 


this is a miſtake. —The Parliament of Paris, as well as all 
the other Parliaments of France, is a court of juſtice, and 


has a Preſident or Chief Judge, and ſeveral other inferior 
Judges, who have the title of Counſellors. {Conſeillers), — 


They who have the privilege of pleading at the bar are 


ſtiled Advocates ( Avacats) as is the caſe in Scotland, where 


the Court of Seſſion has a great affinity to the French Par- 
liament, T. 
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The God, whoſe empire you maintain, 
The God of Taſte, has deem'd it fit, 
In ſpite of Satire's rage, to name 
The Chancellor of Wit, 


The ſeals of France PII fairly own 

In profit, your's will far outweigh, 
Yet not in this one point alone 

The difference will be found to lay ; 


Conceited Lawyers every hour 
We ſee this other poſt deſire, 
Whilſt none to rival you in power. 

Will ever wiſh, or dare t'aſpire. 


It is very true that it expoſes you from time ta 
time to troubleſome meſſages, and the peruſal of 
yery dull performances ; but I ſuppoſe you make 
uſe of the privilege of other Chancellors, and take 
care not to read all the petitions that are preſented 
to you; and ſhould you even think yourſelf in 
conſcience obliged to it, after all it would be only 
one of the inconveniences of your office, and you 
know there is no empolyment but has its mortifi- 
cations. Sinecures are no where to be found but in 
the Church. | | 

If for my ſake you derogate from the preroga- 
tives of your office, and deign to caſt a glance 
upon the Theory of Civil Laws, you will perhaps 
find in it a great many things that are new, but 
there will be likewiſe not a few which you have 
certainly thought of before. I have read and 
underſtood you ſufficiently to be aſſured that you 
will not blame me for having combated the opinions 
of Mr. de Monteſquieu. I have done juſtice to 
his great genius, and at the ſame time have at- 
tacked his errors. He is a brilliant genius, ſubject 
to frequent eclipſes. I am far from ſaying of him 


all 
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all I might have ſaid. I have materials enough re- 
maining for more than another volume. I ſhall find 
a proper place for them in the ſequel of my work, 
if ever I compleat the grand object I have formed, 
of attacking in its very ſource the multiplicity 
of laws, tribunals, cuſtoms, &c. and of proving 
that ſimplicity and uniformity are, or ought to 
be, the ſprings of policy, and that complication 
is the parent of monſters of every kind. You 
will eaſily conceive that in the courſe of developing 
ſuch principles, it will be frequently requiſite to 
refute Mr. de Monteſquieu, and this is what ſeems 
to be as eaſy as it is neceſſary. 
I think with you, Sir, that literature, the arts, 
and every thing that relates to them, are inven- 
tions highly uſeful for the rich; excellent re- 
ſources for men of leiſure who enjoy ſuperfluity. 
Theſe are playthings which ſerve to amuſe them 
in the ſtate of perpetual infancy, in which they 
are kept by their opulence. Their vivacity is em- 
ployed on theſe trifles with which they amuſe 
themſelves. The attention they pay to them, 
prevents their making uſe of their ſtrength to 
more dangerous purpoſes. But I am firmly of 

inion that the caſe is entirely different with that 
other, and infinitely more numerous portion of 
mankind, who are called the people. Theſe in- 
tellectual playthings are to them poiſoned amulets, 
which ſpoil and corrupt them without remedy. 
The actual ſtate of ſociety condemns them to have 
only hands ;—all is loſt the moment they are put 
in a condition of perceiving that they have a 
capacity for thinking. ' 

Could one of theſe two diviſions of mankind be 
fingly illuminated; were it poſſible to intercept 
all the rays which procced from the little to the 
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great, and to cover with everlaſting darkneſs only 
that of the two which is no longer uſeful than 
while it is totally blind, I would willingly applaud 
the labours of the philoſophers and their partizans. 
But take notice, Sir, the ſun cannot riſe upon 
the firſt, without a twilight extending to the 
ſecond, however diſtant it may be; and this is 
no ſooner enlightened, than it neceſſarily inclines 
to appreciate, or to mix itſelf with the other, 
Hence it follows that light is fatal to both ; and 
that an obſcurity, in which they live quietly, 
each within its reſpective limits, is infinitely pre- 
ferable to a ſtate of illumination, by which they 
only learn reciprocally to deſpiſe or deteſt one 
another. 

This, Sir, is my ſmall profeſſion of literary 
faith, to which I ſhall ever be attached, even to 
martyrdom, 


L E Tͤ . q 1 


Anſwer to the Advocate Linguet, on Monteſ- 
quieu and Grotius. 


I AM of your opinion, Sir, that there is more 
than one inadvertency in the Spirit of Las. There 
are very few people who read attentively. It has not 
been obſerved that all Monteſquieu's quotations 
are falſe. He quotes the pretended political teſta- 
ment of Cardinal de Richelieu, and makes him 
ſay, Chap. VI. Book III. that if there be found 
among the people, an bone ſi man who is unfortunate, he 
ought not to be employed. That teſtament, which 
beſides is not worth being quoted, ſays juſt the 


contrary ; and that not in the ſixth, but in the 
fourth chapter. | 
He 
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He makes Plutarch ſay, that women are in- 
capable of real love. He does not confider thar 
this ſentiment is put into the mouth of one of 
Plutarch's Interlocutors, and that that Greek is 
ſeverely reprimanded by the philoſopher Daphneus, 
in whole 2 — Plutarch decides. That dialogus 
is wholly conſecrated to the honour of women; 
but Monteſquieu read ſuperficially, and judged 
too haſtily. | 

The ſame negligence has made him ſay, that 
the Grand Seignior is not obliged by law to keep his 
word,—That all low trades were infamous in Greece, — 
That he laments the blindneſs of Francis I. who rejected 
the propoſal of Chriſtopher Columbus for the diſcovery 
of the Indies, You will remark that Columbus had 
diſcovered America before Francis I. was born, 

The vivacity of his genius makes him aſſert in 
the ſame place, Book IV. Chap. XIX. at the 
council of Spain was guilty of falſe policy in prohibiting 
the uſe of gold in gilding and embroidery. Such a lat, 
ſays he, would be ſimilar to one we may ſuppoſe paſt 
in Holland, prohibiting cinnamon. He does not re- 
fect that the Spaniards had no manufactures ; that 
they would have been obliged to purchaſe their 
ſtuffs and gold lace from other nations, and that 
the Dutch could buy cinnamon only at their own 
markets, becauſe 1t grows no where but in their 
dominions. 

Almoſt all the examples that he adduces, are 
taken from unknown nations, in the remoteſt parts 
ef Aſia, upon the credit of ill- informed or lying 
travellers, 

He affirms, that there is no navizable river in 
Perſia, except the Cirus ; he forgets that they have 
the Tigris, the Evphrates, the Oxus, the Araxes, 
the. Phraſis, the Cirus, and even the Indus, 

| which 
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which has long flowed under the laws of the 
Kings of Perſia. Chardin, in his third volume, 
aflures us that the river Zenderoude, which runs 
through Iſpahan, is as large as the Seine at Paris, 
and that it often drowns the houſes on the quays of 
the city. 

Unfortunately the whole ſyſtem of the Spirit of 
Laws is built upon an antitheſis which we find to 
be falſe. He maintains that Monarchies are efta- 
Bliſhed upon the principle of honour, and Republics 
upon that of virtue; and in order to ſupport this 
witticiſm, he ſays (Book III. Ch. VII.) the nature 
of honour is Io require preferences, and diſtinctions; 
therefore honour, from the nature of the thing, is pro- 
perly placed in Monarchical Governments He ought 
to refle& that from zhe nature of the thing, the 
Romans, in the time of the republic, intrigued 
for the Prætorſhip, the Conſulſhip, the Triumph, 
Crowns and Statues. | 

I have taken the liberty to point out ſeveral 
other miſtakes of the fame kind in that book, 
which in other reſpe&s is exceedingly valuable. 
I ſhall not be ſurpriſed however, if that celebrated 
work ſhould appear to you to be more filled with 
epigrams than Bang reaſoning; and yet it abounds 
with ſo much wit and genius, that it will always 
be preferred to Grotius and Puffendorf: their 
misfortune is to be tireſome; they are rather heavy 
than grave. 

Grotius, whom you attack with ſo much juſtice, 
extorted from the age in which he lived a reputa- 
tion which he was far from deſerving. His 
Treatiſe on the Chriſtian Religion is not eſteemed by 
men of real learning. e there ſays, Book 1. 
Ch. XXII. That the general conflagration is foretold 
in Hyſtaſpes and (the Syvilline Oracle, To their 

| T teſtimony 
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teſtimony he adds that of Ovid and Lucan.— 
155 quotes Lycophron to prove the hiſtory of 
onas. 

If you would form a judgment of the character 
of Grotius's genius, read his harangue to Queen 
Anne of Auſtria on the ſubject of her pregnancy. 
He compares her to the Jeweſs Anne, who had 
children in her old age. He ſays, that the dol- 
phins, when they triſk upon the water, announce 
an approaching calm, and for the ſame reaſon 
the little Dauphin“ that leaped in her womb, 
5 a ceſſation of the troubles of the 

ingdom. 

I could quote you an hundred examples of the 
ſame college eloquence in this Grotius, who has 
been ſo much admired. Time is required to 
determine the true value of books and eſtabliſh 
reputation. | 

You have no reaſon to fear that people of the 
lower rank will read Puffendorf and Grotius ; 
they are not fond of dull works. They would 
rather chooſe, if they were capable, to read ſome 
chapters of the Spirit of Laws, which are level to 
every capacity, becauſe they are written in a very 
eaſy and agreeable manner. But let us make a 
diſtinction in what you call the people, between 
the profeſſions which require a decent education, 
and thoſe which require only the labour of the 
hands and daily fatigue. Of this laſt claſs, which 
is the moſt numerous, the ſole relaxation and 
pleaſure is to go to high maſs and the alehouſe, 
becauſe there they hear ſinging and ſing them- 


This pun cannot be conveyed in Engliſh. Dauphin, 


which is the title of the King's eldeſt ſon in France, is 


likewiſe the French word for Dolphin, T. 
| ſelves, 
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ſelves. But for artizans of a higher order, whoſe 
profeſſions require a conſiderable degree of re- 
flection to perfect their taſte and extend their 
knowledge; they begin to apply themſelves to 
reading all over Europe. You have hardly any 
1dea of the Swiſs at Paris, but from thoſe who are 
porters at noblemens gates, or the characters 
which Moliere has introduced ſpeaking an un- 
intelligible jargon in ſome farces: but the Pariſians 
would be amazed, were they to ſee the manu- 
facturers in almoſt every town in Switzerland, 
eſpecially in Geneva, devoting to ſtudy the time 
which cannot be conſecrated to labour. No, Sir, 
all is not loſt, the moment the people are put into a 
condition of perceiving that they have a capacity for 
thinking. On the contrary all is loſt when they are 
treated like a herd of bulls; for, ſooner or later, 
they butt you with their horns. Do you believe 
that the people read and reaſoned in the time of 
the civil wars between the red and white roſe in 
England; in that which brought Charles I. to the 
block; in the horrors of the Armagnacs and Bour- 
guignons, or even in thoſe of the League? The 
people, ignorant and ferocious, were ſpirited on 
by a few fanatic Doctors, who cried out, “ Kill all 
© in the name of God,” I would defy Cromwell 
now to turn England upfide down by his jargon 
of an Energumen; John of Leyden to make him- 
felf King of Munſter; and Cardinal de Retz to 
form barricades at Paris. In ſhort, Sir, you 
ought not to prohibit men from reading :—you 
would loſe too much by it. | 7 
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rr OE RX. 
Anſwer to the Letter of M. L. C. 


[ Dated 23d December, 1768. ] 


IF you mean to apply ſeriouſly to the ſtudy of 
nature, give me leave, Sir, to tell you that you 
ought to ſet out with a reſolution of forming no 
ſyſtem. You muſt imitate the Boyles, the Gali» 
leos, and the Newtons ; examine, weigh, calcu- 
late, and meaſure, but never gueſs, Newton 
never formed a ſyſtem ; he ſaw and made others 
ſee, but he has not ſubſtituted his own imagina- 
tions in the place of truth. What our eyes and 
the mathematics demonſtrate to us, muſt be con- 
fidered as true; but in every thing elſe we have 
only to ſay, we know not. 

It is indiſputable, that the tides exactly follow 
the courſe of the Sun and Moon: it is mathe- 
matically demonſtrated, that thoſe two bodies gra- 
vitate upon our "mma and in what proportion 
they gravitate. From thence Newton hath not 
only calculated the action of the Sun and Moon 
upon the tides of the Ocean, but likewiſe the 
action of the Earth and Sun upon the waters of 
the Moon, ſuppoſing ſuch waters to exiſt, In- 
deed it is ſtrange that a man ſhould have been 
able to make och diſcoveries; but that man 
made uſe of the lights of the mathematics which 
are the only unerring lights. 

Take care therefore, Sir, not to ſuffer yourſelf 
to be ſeduced by the imagination, which ought 
to be ſent back to poetry, and wholly excluded 
from natural philoſophy.— To imagine a central 


fire 
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fire in order to explain the flowing of the ſea, is 
like ſolving a problem by a madrigal. 

That all bodies contain fire, is a truth of which 
we are not permitted to doubt; it exiſts even in 
ice, as is demonſtrated by experience. But that 
there is a furnace exactly in the centre of the 
earth, is a thing which no perſon can know; 
which is by no means probable, and which con- 
ſequently cannot be admitted in natural philo- 
ſophy. 


= Even if this fire did exiſt, it would not ſerve 


to explain either the high tides at the Equinoxes 
and Solſtices, nor thoſe at the full Moon; nor 
would it furniſh a reaſon why thoſe ſeas that do 
not communicate with the ocean have no tides, 
nor why the tides are retarded according to the 
courſe of the Moon, &c. There is therefore 
not the leaſt reaſon for admitting this pretended 
fire to be the cauſe of the ſwelling of the waters, 

You aſk, Sir, what becomes of the waters diſ- 
charged into the ſea by the rivers. Do you not 
know that a calculation has been made of the 
quantity of water raiſed by the action of the Sun, 
at a given degree of heat, and in a given time, 
in order to be afterwards reſolved into rain by the 
help of the winds ? | 

You ſay, that you think the idea of thoſe 
authors very badly founded, who have ſuppoſed 
that the ſnows and the rains are ſufficient for the 
formation of rivers —You may be aſſured, how- 
ever, that the imagination has no ſhare in this ; it 
is a truth eſtabliſhed by calculation. You may 
conſult upon that ſubject Mariotte and the Philo- 
{ophical Tranſactions, 

In one word, Sir, if I may be permitted to an- 
ſwer the honour of your letter by a piece of _— 
a reac 
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read the good authors who have taken experiment 
and calculation for their ſole guides, and confider 
all the reſt as Romances unworthy of the attention 
of a man who wiſhes to inform himſelf, 

I am, &c. 


1 ©: IX. 
To the Same, upon occuLT QUALITIES. 


YES, Sir, I have ſaid it, I ſay it again, and 
will repeat it, notwithſtanding my certainty of be- 
ing tireſome, that the doctrine of Occult Quali- 
ries is the wiſeſt and trueſt that antiquity has pro- 
duced. The formation of the elements, the 
*emiſſion of light, animals, vegetables, minerals, 
our birth, our death, waking, ſleeping, ſenſa- 
tion, thought, —every thing is Occult Quality. 

Deſcartes thought himſelf much ſuperior to 
Ariſtotle, when he repeated in French what that 
ſage had ſaid in Greek. We ought to begin with 
doubting, He ought not, therefore, after doubt- 
ing, to have created a world of cubes, and to 
have made of thoſe .cubes a globulous, a ramous, 
and a ſubtile matter; to have compoſed ſtars of 
ſuch ingredients, and contrived a mechaniſm in 
nature, contrary to every law of motion. This 
extravagant romance ſucceeded for ſome time, 
becauſe romances were then in faſhion. Cyrus 
and Clelia were much better works, becauſe they 
led no one into error. Teach me the hiſtory of 
the world if you know it, but beware of invent- 
ing it. == 
See, feel, meaſure, weigh, calculate, collect, 
ſeparate, and be aſſured that you will never do 
any more. | 


| Newton 
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Newton calculated the force of gravitation, but 
without diſcovering its cauſe. Why is that cauſe 
Occult? Becauſe it is a firſt principle. 

We are acquainted with the laws of motion; 
but the cauſe of motion being a firſt principle, 
will for ever remain a ſecret. Fou are alive, but 
how ? You will never know any thing of the mat- 
ter. You have ſenſations, ideas, — can you 
gueſs by what they are produced? Is not that the 
thing in the world the moſt Occult? 

Names have been given to a certain number of 
faculties, which diſplay themſelves in us accord- 
ing as our organs acquire ſome degree of ſtrength, 
when they are freed from the. teguments in 
which we were incloſed during nine months, 
(without ſo much as knowing in what that 
ſtrength conſiſts.) If we recall any thing to mind, 
we ſay it is memory; if we range a few ideas in 
order, it is judgment; if we form a connected 
picture of ſome other ſcattered ideas, it is called 
imagination: — and the reſult or principle of theſe 
qualities is named Soul, a thing ſtill a thouſand 
times more Occult, 

Therefore, if you pleaſe, ſince it is certainly 
true that there does not exiſt in you one ſeparate 
being called Sen/ebility, another Memory, a third 
Judgment, a fourth Imagination, can you ealijy 
conceive that you have a fifth compoſed of the 
four others which do not exiſt ? 

What was underſtood by the antients, when 
they pronounced the Greek words Pfycke or Nous? 
Did they mean a property of man, or a particular 
Tong concealed in man? Was it not an occult ex- 
preſſion of a very occult thing ? 

And what are all the ſyſtems of Ontology and 
Pſychology, but idle dreams? We are entirely un- 

2 acquainted 
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acquainted with ourſelves in our mother's womb, 
yet there our ideas ought to be the pureſt, be- 
cauſe there our attention is the leaſt diſturbed. — 
We know nothing of ourſelves either at our birth, 
or as we grow up, or during our life, or at our 
death. or | 

The firſt reaſoner who departed from the an- 
tient doctrine of Occult Qualities, corrupted the 
underſtanding of mankind. —He plunged us into 
a labyrinth, from which it is now impoſſible to 
extricate ourſelves. 

How much wiſer had the firſt man been, who 
ſenſible of his ignorance, had ſaid to that Bein 
who is the Author of the univerſe, * Thou haſt 
« made me without my knowing. it, and thou 
« preſerveſt me without my being able to find out 
« the mode of my exiſtence. I fulfilled one of 
«« the moſt abſtruſe laws of natural philoſophy, 
„ when I ſuckled my mother's breaſt; and J ful- 
&« fil one ſtill more unknown to me when I eat 
© and digeſt the aliments with which thou feedeſt 
c me. I know ſtill leſs how ſome ideas enter my 
« head to quit, it the next moment without ever 
&« re-appearing; and how others remain there dur- 
„ing my whole life, notwithſtanding my ſtrongeſt 
« efforts to drive them out. I am an effect of 
* thy occult and ſupreme power, which the ſtars 
« obey as well as myſelf. A particle of duſt agi- 
% tared by the wind, ſaith not I command the 
« winds. In te vivimus movemur & ſumits. Thou 
&« art the ſole being, and all the reſt is modification.“ 

This is that philoſophy of Occult Qualities, of 
which Father Malebranche had a glimpſe in the 


* Mr. de Voltaire's expreſſion is, © Tu es le ſeul etre, & 
tout le refle eſt mode.” 7. 
laſt 
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laſt century. Could he have ſtopped on the edge 
of the 9 he had been * er 
the ſole Metaphyſician; but he wanted to ſpeak 
to the word; he leaped into the gulph and diſ- 
appeared. | 1 

In his two firſt books he had knocked at the 
gates of truth; the author of the action of God 
upon his creatures turned all round, but he did 
it as a blind man turns a mill. —A little before 
that time, there lived a Philoſopher who was 
their maſter, without their knowing it; Heaven 
forbid that I ſhould name him. © | 
Since then we have had only men of wit; we 
muſt however except Mr, Locke, who was more 
than a man of wit, &c. | | 


L E T 1 BR Xl: 


To Mr. P. Advocate of the Parliament of Dijon, 
on ſome Laws or Cus ros. 


[ Ferney, 28 Dec. 1771. ] 


I THANK you, Sir, for making us ac- 
quainted with our barbarous cuſtoms. I have 
read what regards the ſlavery of Mortmain, with 
the more attention and intereſt, as I have been 
labouring for a twelve month paſt, in favour of 
thoſe who are called Freemen and yet are ſlaves ; 
—ſlaves even to Monks. St, Pacome and St. 
Hilarion were very far from thinking, that their 
ſucceſſors would be maſters of more ſlaves by Mort- 
main, than were poſſeſſed by Attila or Genſeric. 
Our Monks ſay that they have ſucceeded to the 
rights of the conquerors, and that their vaſſals 
are the ſucceſſors of ih. onguyred, The cauſe 
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is actually before the council. We ſhall certainly 
loſe it; ſuch ſtrength is in old cuſtoms, and fuch 
virtue in the ſaints. 
We laugh at original fin; but we are wrong. 
Every body has his original fin. That of theſe 
oor bondmen who amount to more than an hun- 
dred thouſand through the kingdom, 1s, that their 
fathers, the Gauliſh peaſantry, did not cut the 
throats of that handful of barbarous Viſigoths, 
Burgundians, 'or Franks, who came to rob and 
murther them. Had they defended themſelves 
with the ſame vigour the Romans did againſt the 
Cimbri, we ſhould have no ſuit now a-days about 
Mortmain. | 
They who enjoy this noble right, aſſure us that 
it is divine. I perfectly agree wich them, for cer- 
tainly it is not human, I acknowledge to you, 
Sir, that I renounce it with all my heart; I wiſh 
neither for right of Mortmain nor Eſcheat in the 
little nook of land which I inhabit, and I find my 
account in it.—I am extremely pleaſed with the 
edict of Henry II. which has been adopted by the 
Parliament of Paris.—Why is it not regiſtered by 
all the other Parliaments in the Kingdom? Almoſt 
all our antient juriſprudence is ridiculous, bar- 
barous, and contradictory, What is true on this 
ſide of my brook is falſe on the other. All our 
cuſtoms are fit only to be thrown into the fire. 
In England there is but one law and one mea- 
ſure, 1 3 
Lou quote the Spirit of Laws; alas ! it never 
has remedied, nor ever will remedy, any thing. 
Not becauſe its author too often makes erroneous 
quotations, or is almoſt always aiming at ſhew- 
ing his wit : but becauſe there is only a King 
who can compoſe a good book on our laws, by 
changing 
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changing them entirely. Accept my thanks, 


L ET En 


To the Baron de Faugeres, an Officer of the 
Navy, on the Subject of a Moxvurxr which 
he propoſed to erect at Montpellier, to the 

great Men of the Age of Louis XIV. 


10 DC propoſe, Sir, that around the ſtatue of 
Louis XIV. which has been erected fince his 
death at Montpellier, there ſhould likewiſe be 
raiſed Monuments of all the great Men who 
adorned his reign, This project is ſo mach the 
finer, as for ſome years there ſeems to have been 
a party formed to depreciate every thing that 
conſtituted the glory of thoſe memorable times. 
They are weary of the maſter-pieces of the Jaſt 
age. They uſe every effort to make Louis XIV. 
appear little, and above all reproach him with 
having deſired to be great. The nation in general 
gives the preference to Henry IV. and excludes 
all the other kings. I do not examine whether 
this proceeds from juſtice or ficklenefs;—if our 
reaſon brought to perfection can now diſcern true 
merit better than formerly, I only remark, that 
in the time of Henry IV. it had no knowledge of 
merit; it did not even diſcern it. My people do 
not know me, but they will regret me; ſaid that ex- 
cellent Prince to the Duke de Sully. In fact, Sir, 
let us ſpeak without diſguiſe ; he was hated and 
but very little reſpected. Fanaticiſm, which per- 
ſecuted him from his cradle, conſpired an hundred 
times againſt his life, and at laſt deprived him of 
it in the midſt of his * officers, by the * 
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of an old mendicant Monk, who had loſt his 
ſenſes, and was tranſported with the madneſs of 
the League, We now make him the Amenge 
Honorables; we give him the preference to all our 
kings, though we ſtill preſerved, and that for 
a long time, a great part of thoſe prejudices 
which concurred to the aſſaſſination of the beſt 
of ſoyereigns. 2b 2-48 ie 
But if Henry IV. was great, his age was not ſo 
in any reſpect. I ſhall not here mention the mul- 
titude of criminal and infamous actions with 
which ſuperſtition and diſcord polluted France, 
I confine myſelf to thoſe arts, the glory of which 
you wiſh to eternize. They were either unknown 
or very unſkilfully exerciſed. To begin with that 
of war. It had been carried on forty years, and 
in all that time there had not been a ſingle man 
who left behind him the reputation of an able 
general; not one whom poſterity has placed on a 
level with a Prince of Parma, or a Prince of 
Orange. — As to the Marine, Sir, you who have 
diſtinguiſned yourſelf in it, are ſenſible that it 
did not then exiſt.— The arts of peace which con- 
ſtitute the charms of ſociety, embelliſh cities, en- 
lighten the underſtanding, and ſoften the manners; 
all theſe were entirely ſtrangers among us. They 
originated only in that age which ſaw the birth 
and the death of Louis XIV. | 
I find it difficult to conceive the inveteracy 
with which we now perſecute the memory of the 
great Colbert, who contributed ſo much to 'the 
improvement of all thoſe arts, and eſpecially that 


In France, etimiaals who publickly aſk pardon. of 
God, their King, and their Country, are ſaid to make the 
Amende bongrable, T. | 
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of the Marine, which is one of the principal ob» 
jects of our great deſign, You know, Sir, that 
he gave birth to that navy which was ſo long for- 
midable. TWO years before his death, France 
had a fleet of an hundred and eighty men of war, 
and thirty, galleys. Manufactures, commerce, 
trading companies in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
all were his work. Somebody may ariſe ſuperior 
to him, and this will affuredly be great praiſe; 
but no man will be ever able to eclipſe him. | 

It will be the ſame thing with reſpect to the 
ſciences, ſuch as eloquence, poetry, philoſopby ; 
and in thoſe arts in which the hand is directed by 
genius, ſuch as architecture, painting, ſculpture, 
and mechanics. The men who embelliſhed the 
age of Louis XIV. by all thoſe talents, will 
never be forgotten, whatever may be the merit of 
their ſucceſſors. They who appear firſt in a 
career, are always placed at the head of it by 
poſterity. ' Newton, in his diſpute with Leibnitz, 
abſerved that glory 1s due only to inventors ; and 
he was in the right. We ought to conſider as 
inventors, a Paſchal, who, in fact, compoſed a new 
ſpecies of eloquence a Pelliſon who defended 
Fouquet in the ſame ſtyle in which Cicero de- 
fended King Dejotarus before Caeſar ;—a Cor- 
neille, who among us was a creator of tragedy, 
even when he copied the Spaniſh Cid ;—a Moliere, 
who really invented comedy, and brought it to- 
perfection. And had not Deſcartes in his inven» 
tions forſaken his guide, Geometry ;—had Male- 
branche known when to ſtop in his flight, what 
men would they not have been 

All the world allows that the great age I am 
ſpeaking of was the age of genius. But after 
the men who are regarded as inventors, often 
42 2 come, 
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come, I do not ſay diſciples formed in the ſchool 
of their maſters, becauſe this would be commend- 
able, but apes who ſtrive to ſpoil the work of 
twoſe inimitable maſters. Thus, after Newton 
has diſcovered the nature of light, comes a Caſtel, 
who wants to refine upon him, and propoſes an 
ocular harpſichord. | 

A new world in miniature was no ſooner diſ- 
covered by the help of the microſcope, than there 
ſtarted up a Needham, who fancied he had formed 
a republic of eels, which immediately brought 
forth other eels; and all this in a drop of broth, 
or in a drop of water that had ſmutty wheat 
boiled in it. Animals and vegetables were pro- 
duced without ſeed, and to compleat the ridicule, 
this was called the ſublime of Natural Hiſtory. 1 

As ſoon as true philoſophers had calculated the 
action of the Sun and Moon, on the flux and 
reflux of the ſeas, romancers inferior to Cirano 
de Bergerac, wrote the hiſtory of the times, when 
thoſe ſeas covered the Alps and Mount Caucaſus, 
and when the univerſe was inhabited only by fiſh, 


They afterwards point out to us the great epocha, 


when the porpoiſes, our anceſtors, became men, 
with the manner in which their forked tail was 
changed into thighs and legs. This is the great 
ſervice that Teliamed has lately done to man- 


kind. 


Thus, Sir, in every art, and in every profeſſion, 
the good maſters are ſucceeded by quacks. And 
heaven grant that we may never have quacks of a 
more pernicious kind than theſe. 

May your project be executed; may all the ge» 
niuſes who adorned the age of Louis XIV. riſe 


again in the ſquare at Montpellier, and inſpire 
ſucceeding ages with endleſs emulation, &c. 
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LET N xi 


To an Eccleſiaſtic, Author of an Epic Poem ori 
the Conqueſt of the Land of Promile, in Twelve 
Cantos, printed at Paris by Delalain, Book- 
ſeller, Rue. St. Jaques, 1766, with the Privi- 
lege of the King. 


THE perſon, Sir, whom you commiſſioned to 
tranſmit to me your poem of the Land of Promiſe, 
not only bas omitted to ſend me your beautiful 
work, but has not even mentioned it to me; he 
did not think me capable of reading ſo curious a 
performance. I am fully ſenfible of the value of 
what I have loſt. Doubtleſs nothing can be more 
poetical than the Conqueſts of Joſhua, and all 
that preceded and followed them. No Grecian 
fiction comes near them; every event is a pro- 
digy; and the effect produced by theſe miracles 
will be the more admirable, as the author cannot 
be ſaid to introduce the Deity after the manner of 
the ancient Greek poets, who brought down a 
divinity upon the ſcene, when they were at a loſs 
how to unravel their plot. The finger of God is 
every where to be traced throughout the ſubject 
of your work, without the divine interpoſition 
being a neceſſary reſource. Joſhua might have 
forded the Jordan, which is not five- and - forty 
feet broad, and is fordable in an hundred places, 
but God made the river flow back to its ſource, 
in order to manifeſt his glory. | 

It was not neceſſary that Jericho ſhould fall by 
the ſound of rams horns, fince Joſhua had intel- 
ligence in the city by means of Rahab, the harlor, 
but God made the walls fall by ſeven proceſſions, 
to ſhew that he is the maſter of all walls. The 
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Amorities, were already cruſhed by. a ſhower of 
ſtones which fell from Heaven; it was not neceſſary 
that God ſhould ſtop the Sun and Moon at noon 
day, in order that Joſhua might triumph over 
that handful of men who had juſt been ſtoned 
from on high. If God ſtopped the Sun and 
Moon, it was to demonſtrate to the Jews, that 
the Sun and Moon depended upon him. a 
What appears to me ſtill more favourable to 
poetry is that the ſubject is little, and the means, 
_ Joſhua conquered indeed only three or 
leagues of country, which was ſoon after 
loſt; but all nature was thrown into convulfions 
for the little tribe of Ephraim. It is thus that 
Eneas, in Virgil, eſtabliſhes himſelf in a village 
in Italy, by the help of the gods. The great 
advantage you have over Virgil is, that you fin 
the truth, and that he ſung only fiction, Bot 


your heroes were piaus, which is angther advant- 


age.—It is true, that Joſhua may be reproached 
with ſome cruelties; but they are ſacred, and this 
is till a further advantage. We are told there 
were only thirty Kings condemned to be hanged 
in that little country of four leagues, fot having 


dared to reſiſt a ſtranger ſent by the Lord. And 


you may prove, whenever you pleaſe, that for the 
fake of the good cauſe we cannot hang too many 
heretical princes, | 

Judge, Sir, how I regret the not having had it 
in my power, in my unpromiſed land, to read 
your epic poem on the promiſed land, of which 
Fhave conceived ſuch great ho 

I have the honour to be, with all the ſentiments 


* 
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E EFF: IV 
To Mr. Horace Walpole. 


CF . . Ferney, 15th July, 1778. 


I HAVE not ventured to ſpeak a word: of 
Engliſh theſe forty years, and you ſpeak our 
language extremely well. I have ſeen ſome of 
your letters, written as you think. Beſides, my 
age and infirmities do not permit me to write with 
my own hand: you will therefore receive my 
thanks in my own tongue. | 

I have juſt read the Preface to your Hiſtory of 
Richard III. I thought it too ſhort :—when a 
man is ſo clearly in the right, and joins to his 
knowledge a philoſophy ſo firm, and a ſtyle fo 
maſculine, I could wiſh that he ſpoke to me 
longer. Youf father was a great Miniſter and a 

Orator, bot I doubt whether he could 
have written like'you.—You cannot ſay, quia pater 
major me eft. 

I have thought as you do, Sir, that we ought- 
to diſtruſt all ancient hiſtories. Fontenelle, the 
only man of the age of Louis XIV. who was at 
once a poet, a philoſopher, and a man of erudition, 
daclared that they were in a great meaſure fabulous. 
And it muſt be confeſſed that Rollin has com- 
piled too many chimeras and contradictions. 

After having peruſed the preface to your hiſtory, 
I read that to your romance. You there divert 
yourſelf a little at my expence ; the French un- 
derſtand raillery, but I am going to anſwer yo 
ſeriouſly. N 

You have aimed at making your countrymen be- 
lieve that I deſpiſe 8 L was the firſt that 

Intro» 
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introduced Shakeſpeare to the French; forty years 
ago I tranſlated ſome paſſages from him, as well as 
from Milton, Waller, Rocheſter, Dryden, and 
Pope. I can aſſure you that before my time no 
perſon in France had the leaſt knowledge of En- 
gliſh poetry The name of Locke had hardly 
been heard of there. I have been perſecuted 
theſe thirty years by a cloud of fanatics, for 
having ſaid that Locke is the Hercules of Meta- 
phyſics, who has fixed the boundaries of the hu- 
man mind. | 

My deſtiny likewiſe decreed that I ſhould be 
the firſt who explained -to my countrymen the 
diſcoveries of the great Newton, which ſome 
people among us ſtill call ſyſtems. I have been 
your apoſtle and your martyr. In truth, the En- 
gliſh ought not to complain of me. 

I long ago ſaid, that had Shakeſpeare appeared 
in the age of . Addiſon, he would have joined to 
his genius that elegance and purity for which Ad- 
diſon is commendable. I have ſaid hat his genius 
was his own, and his faults thoſe of his age. He is 
exactly ſimilar in my opinion to the Lopez de 
Vega, and the Chalderona of the Spaniards.— A 
beautiful nature, but very wild, no regularity, no 
decency, no art; a mixture of meanneſs and 
grandeur, of buffoonery with the terrible; the 
chaos of tragedy, in which there are an hundred 
flaſhes of light. The Italians, who reſtored tra- 
gedy a century before the Engliſh and Spaniards, 
did not give into this fault. They were better 
imitators of the Greeks.— There is no buffoonery 
in the Ocdipus and Electra of Sophocles. I 
ſtrongly ſuſpect that this groſs practice took its 
riſe from our court buffoons. We are all of us 
on this ſide the Alps a little rude and unpoliſhed, 
| Each 
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Each Prince had his fool, who had a regular ap- 
pointment. Ignorant Kings, educated by igno- 
rant preceptors, could not be acquainted with the 
noble pleaſures of the underſtanding : they ſo far 
degraded human nature, as to pay a man for en- 
tertaining them with nonſenſe. Hence came our 
mere ſotte (fooliſh mother) and before Moliere's 
time there was hardly any of our comedies with- 
as a court fool in it. This cuſtom. is abomin- 
able, 17 

I have ſaid, it is true, Sir, as you relate of me, 
that there are ſerious comedies, ſuch as the Miſan- 
thrope, which are maſterly performances: that 
there are ſome extremely laughable, as George 
Dandin; that the riſible, the ſerious, and the 
pathetic may with propriety be united in the ſame 
comedy. I have ſaid that all the kinds are good ex- 
cept the dull kind. Ves, Sir, but groſs vulgarity is 
of no kind, There are many apartments in my father's 
houſe ; but IT never pretended that it was decent 
to lodge in the ſame chamber Charles V. and 
Don Japher of Armenia; Auguſtus and a drunken 
failor ; M. Aurelius and a Merry Andrew. This 
ſeems to me to have been the opinion of Horace, 
in the moſt refined of all ages : conſult his art of 
poetry. All the enlightened part of Europe 1s 
of the ſame opinion now a days ; even the Spa- 
niards begin now to get rid of their bad taſte 
and the Inquifition at the ſame time: for an en- 
lightened underſtanding proſeribes equally the one 
and the other. 

You are fo ſenſible, Sir, how much a tragedy 
is disfigured by what is trivial and low, that you 
reproach Racine with making Antiochus, in Bere- 


nice, ſa 
nice, lay, . * 
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De ſon appartment cette porte eſt prochaine, 
Et cette autre conduit dans celui de la Reine. 


* 


This is the door of his apartment 
This other leads us to the Queen's 


Theſe verſes are certainly not very heroical, but 
be ſo good as to obſerve that they are in a narra- 
tive ſcene, which ought to be ſimple. This is 
not a beauty of poetry, but a beauty of exact- 
neſs, which fixes the place of the ſcene, gives 
the audience at once all the neceſſary informa. 
tion, and prepares them for the appearance of 
all the characters of the piece in this cloſer, which 
communicates with all the other aparments; be- 
cauſe without this it would by no means ſeem pro- 
bable that Titus, Berenice, and Antiochus ſhould 
converſe together through the whole of the piece 
in the ſame chamber. 


Que le lieu de la ſcene y ſoit fixe & marque. 


© Let the place of the ſcene be fixed and marked out, 
ſays that oracle of good taſte, the judicious Deſ- 
preux, in his Art of Poetry, which is at leaſt 
equal to that of Horace, —Our excellent Racine 
hardly ever failed in this rule, and it is a circum- 
ſtance worthy of admiration, that he makes Atha- 
lia appear in the temple of the Jews, and in the 
ſame place where the High Prieſt has been ſeen, 
without tranſgreſſing in any degree the rules of 
probability. | 

You will (;} more eaſily, Sir, excuſe the il- 
luſtrious Racine, when you recollect that the play 
of Berenice was in ſome meaſure the hiſtory of 
Louis XIV. and of your Engliſh Princeſs the 
ſiſter of Charles II. They both lodged on the 
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ſame floor at St. Germain, and their apartments 
were ſeparated by a ſaloon, 

I will remark, by the bye, that Racine repre- 
ſented on the ſtage the amours of Louis XIV. 
with his fiſter-in-law, and that monarch was 
highly pleaſed with him for it. A ſtupid tyrant 
perhaps would have puniſhed him. 1 will like- 
wiſe remark, that this Berenice, ſo tender, fo de- 
licate, ſo diſintereſted, to whom Racine pretends 
that Titus was indebted for all his virtues, and 
who was upon the point of being Empreſs, was 
only an inſolent and debauched Jewels, that pub- 
lickly lay with her own brother Agrippa the Se- 
cond. Juvenal calls her an Inceftuous Barbarian. 
I obſerve in the third place, that ſhe was forty- 
four years old, when Titus diſmiſſed her. My 
fourth remark is, that this Jewiſh miſtreſs of 
Titus is mentioned in the Acts of the Apoſtles. 
She was then young, when according to the wri- 
ter of the Acts, ſhe came to viſit Feſtus, Gover- 
nor of Judæa, and when Paul being accuſed of 
having polluted the temple, defended himſelf, 
by ſaying that he was ſtill a good Phariſee: but 
let us leave the Phariſaicalneſs of Paul, and the 
gallantry of Berenice. Let us return to the rules 
of the ſtage, which are more intereſting to men 
of letters. 

The Engliſh writers are ſo fond of liberty, as to 
obſerve neither unity of place, unity of time, nor unity of 
action. In truth, your pieces are not the better for 
this : probability ought to be reckoned for ſome- 
thing. ——The art becomes more difficult by pre- 
ſerving it, and difficulties that are overcome, 
give pleaſure and reputation in every kind of 
compoſition. Permit me, Sir, though you are 
an Engliſhman, in ſome reſpects to defend my 

| own 
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own nation.—T- ſo often tell them truths of this 
kind, that it is very juſt I ſhould commend them, 
when I think they are in the right. Yes, Sir, 
J have believed, I do believe, and I ſhall con- 
tinue to believe, that in regard to Tragedies and 
Comedies, Paris is infinitely ſuperior to Athens. 
Moliere, and even Regnard, ſeem to me to excel 
Ariſtophanes, as much as Demoſthenes excels 
our pleaders. I will tell you boldly, that all the 
Greek Tragedies appear to me, the works of 
ſchool boys in compariſon of the ſublime ſcenes of 
Corneille, and the perfect tragedies of Racine. 
Thus thought Boileau himſelf, notwithſtanding 
the warmth of his admiration for the ancients. , 
He made no difficulty of writing under Racine's 
portrait, that that great man had ſurpaſſed Eu- 
ripides, and equalled Cornellle. 

Yes, I believe it to be indiſputable, that there 
are many more men of taſte in Paris, than there 
were in Athens. At Paris we have more than thirty 
thouſand people, who delight in the fine arts, 
and Athens had not ten thouſand. In Athens 
the common people entered the theatre, and with 
us they do not, except upon ſolemn or ridicul- 
ous cecaſions, when they are preſented with a 
ſpectacle gratis, Our continual intercourſe with 
the fair ſex, has given our ſentiments much more 
delicacy, our morals much more decency, and 
our taſte much more refinement. Leave us our 
theatre; let the Italians enjoy their Favole bo- 
carecie you are rich enough without theſe. 

Some very bad pieces, it is true, which are 
barbarouſly written, and whoſe plots are ridicul- 
ous, have for a time prodigious ſucceſs at Paris, 
when ſupported by cabal, the ſpirit of party, the 
faſhion, or the temporary protection of ſome 
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perſons of credit. It is the intoxication of a 
moment, but in a very few years the illuſion is 
diſſipated. Don Japhet of Armenia, and 'Tur- 
caret are abandoned to the populace, and the 
Siege of Calais is no longer eſteemed except at 
Calais. . 

I muſt ſay one word more to you on the rhyme. 
with which you reproach us.—Almoſt all Dryden's 
pieces are in rhyme. It is one difficulty more; 
— thoſe verſes of his, which are in the memory 
and the mouths of every body, are in rhyme : and 
I ſtill maintain, that after Cinna, Athalia, -Ph eara, 
Iphigenia, have, been written in rhyme, whoever 
would ſhake off that yoke in France, would be 
looked upon as a feeble artiſt who had no ſtrength 
to ſupport it. 

In quality of an old man, I will tell you an 
anecdote. I one day aſked Pope why Milton had 
not put his poem into rhyme, at the time when 
the other poets did it, in imitation of the Italians ; 
his reply was, becauſe be could not? 

I have now, Sir, ſaid all that I had on my 
heart, I acknowledge that I committed a great 
blunder in not recollecting that the Earl of Lei- 
ceſter, went originally by the name of Dudley, 
but if you was to take a fancy of entering into the 
Houſe of Peers, I ſhould always remember the 
name of Walpole with the moſt reſpectful eſteem. 

Before ſending this letter, I have had time, 
Sir, to read your Richard III. You would make 
an excellent Attorney-General. Tou weigh all 
the probabilities, but you ſeem to have a ſecret 
predilection for that Crook-back, You maintain him 
to have been a handſome fellow, and even a man 
of honour. The Benedictine Calmet has written 
a diſſertation, to prove that Jelus - Chriſt had a 
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fine fage. I am willing to believe with you, that 
Richard III. was neither ſo ugly nor ſo wicked as 
he is repreſented : but I ſhould not have been 
fond of having any thing to do with- him. Your 
white roſe and your red roſe had dreadful thorns for 
the nation. 


Thoſe gracious Kings are all a pack of rogues. 


In truth, when we peruſe the hiſtories of the 
houſes of York and Lancaſter, we would be 
rempted to believe we were reading the hiſtory of 
Wighwaymen.—As for your Henry VII. he was 
only a cut-purſe, &c. | 
3 | I am with reſpect. 


LETTER XVI. 
| To a Miniſter of State. 


[ Fuly, 1767. 


YOU know, my Lord, that at coming out of the 
grand council, which was afſembled to conſider 
the teſtament of the King of Spain, Louis XIV. 
met three of his daughters, who were at play, 
and ſaid to them, Well, how would you act it you 
were in my place?“ Theſe young Princeſſes gave 
ſach opinions as occurred to them ; upon which 
the King replied, —in whatever manner I act, I 
ſhall be Ree of being cenſured, | 

You have condeſcended to act the ſame part 
with an ignorant old man, that Louis XIV. did 
with his children. This piece of pleaſantry 
amuſes you. The curate wiſhes ſometimes that 
the clown ſhould argue with him, 3 | 

| im- 
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I immediately begin to argue then, by ſaying 
that all men have been, are at preſent, and will 
continue to be guided by circumſtances. I ex- 
ceedingly reſpect Cardinal de Richelieu, but he 
did not engage with Guſtavus Adolphus, until 
Guſtavus had landed in Pomerania without con- 
ſulting him; yet he took the advantage of the 
event. Cardinal Mazarine profiting by the death 
of the Duke of Weimar, obtained Alſace for 
France, and the Duchy of Rhetel for himſelf. 
Loet people fay what they will, Louis XIV. did 
not expect, when he concluded the peace of Ryſ- 
wick, that in three years his grandſon would ſuc- 
ceed to the throne of Charles V. He ſtill leſs ex- 
pected, that the firſt war in which his grandſon 
ſhould engage would be againſt his uncle. No- 
thing of what you have ſeen happen, had been 
* Vou know that chance brought about 
the peace with England, which that fine fellow 
Lord Bolingbroke ſigned, when in the arms of 
Mademoiſelle P... You, my Lord, like 
all other great men, profit by the ſituation in 
which you find things at the time. 

The great point, they ſay, is to have money, 
Henry IV. prepared to make himſelf the Arbi- 
trator of Europe, by having gold ſcales made 
with the aſſiſtance of the Duke de Sully. The 
Engliſh ſucceed only by means of their guineas, 
and the ten-fold credit which they procure. The 
King of Pruſſia made all Germany tremble for 
ſome time, becauſe his father had left more bags 
of money than bottles, in his cellars at Berlin, We 
are no longer in the days of Fabricius: it is the 
richeſt that carries the day, as it is he among us, 
who is moſt rich, that purchaſes the employ- 
meat of a Maſter of the Court of Requeſts, i 

Y wha 
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who afterwards may come to. govern the nation. 
Thus is not very noble, but nevertheleſs it is the 
truth. r Henn no d ie * (111139103 
I ſee that upon all the thrones in the world, 
they live from hand to mouth like Fontaine's: 
Cobler, What! is there no ſyſtem ? No, the 
ſyſtems of Pythagoras, Democritus, Plato, Des 
cartes and Leibnite have all fallen to the ground. 
Perhaps in your noble profeſſion, as in natural, 
philoſophy, it is beſt to be ſatisfied with making 
experiments. | = — 


32 Oe 
* To Mr. Tiriot. ot 


Ferney, 15 Sept. 1 768. f 


IN good truth, my friend, all the world are 
quacks; ſchools, academies, the graveſt ſocie- 
ties, are like Arnaud, the apethecary, whoſe lit- 
tle purſes cure all kinds of apoplexies as ſoon as 
they are tied about the neck; and Mr. le Lievre,' 
who ſtill ſells his Baume de Vie, notwithſtanding 
the numbers of people who die dailijix. 
The Jeſuits had a lawſuit ſome years ago with 
the druggiſts at Paris, about I know not 'what' 
ſort of an Elixir which they fold at a very high 
price, after having fold abundant grace which 
was not ſufficient; while the Janſeniſts ſold effec- 
tual grace, which had no efficacy. This world is a 
great fair, where every Merry Andrew endeavours 
to collect the croud about himſelf: every man 
preys upon his neighbour. There is a certain 
ſage in our little country here, who has diſco- 
vered that the ſouls of fleas and gnats are im- 
45 6 mortal, 
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Mortal, and that all animals are created only ta 
riſe again. There are ſome people however, who 
have not ſuch high expectations. I even know 
thoſe who can ſcatce be made to believe that the 
water polypus is an animal. They ſee nothing in 
the ſmall weeds that float in ſtinking ponds, but 

lants that grow again after having been cut, 
like any other plants. They do not ſee that theſe 
weeds devour little inſects; but they ſee the little 
inſects enter into the ſubſtance of the weeds and 
devour them. | MA Oy 
- Theſe ſame unbelievers will not be perſuaded 
that coral is compoſed of heaps of little ſea ver- 
min. The late Mr. de la Faye ſaid that he had 
no fort of defire to be perfectly acquainted with 
the hiſtory of ſuch ſort of folks, and that it was 
not worth while to give one's ſelf any trouble 
about people with whom we never can live. 
- But we have ſome other geniuſes ſtill more ſub- 
hme than thoſe :—they will create a world for you 
with as much eaſe as the Abbe de la Teignant 
writes a fonner, and employ for that purpoſe in- 
ſtruments which never have been ſeen, Others 
come afterwards, and people this world by at- 
traction. A certain dreamer in my neighbourhood 
has ſeriouſly afferted in print, that this world 
will laſt as long as new ſyſtems can be formed, 
but that when the flock of ſyſtems is exhauſted, 
the world will come to an end. If this be the 
caſe, - we have ſtill a confiderable time ro look 

forwards. | | 
You had great reaſon for aſtoniſhment, when 
you found in The Man of Forty Crowns, that the 
iyſtem of eggs was aſcribed to the great Calcula- 
tor Harvey. It is true that he believed it, and 
was ſo perfectly perſuaded of it, that he took 
theſe words for his motto, Every thing originates 
F- £ from 
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from an egg. In the mean time, while he was 
aſſuring us that eggs were the univerſal principle 
of nature, he ſaw nothing in the formation of ani- 
mals, but the employment of a weaver who 
warps his thread. 

Others after him, ſaw an infinite number of 
minute worms friſking about in the ſeminal fluid, 
Some time after this, they were no Jonger to be 
ſeen, and went entirely out of faſhion. All the 
ſyſtems which have been erected about the man- 
ner of our coming into the world have been de- 
ſtroyed one after another. The way of making 
love is the only one that has never been changed. 

You aſk me very properly, now we are on the 
ſubject of all Theſe romances, whether in Lapon's 
collection, which is juſt publiſhed at Lyons, they 
have printed thoſe ſurpriſing letters, wherein it 
was propoſed to perforate a hole to the center 
of the earth;—to build a Latin town there ;— 
to diſſect the brains of Patagonians, on purpoſe 
to be informed of the nature of the ſoul; Hand 
to cloath the human body with pitch to preſerve 
health: — you will find that theſe fine things are 
exceedingly ſoftened, and very much diſguiſed 
in this new edition, So that in the end, it will 
be found that I have corrected the work, Ridi. 
culum acri fortius ac melius maguas plerumgue ſecat 
res. 

What is printed in my name gives me more 
pain; but what would you have me to do? I can- 
not help it. Can Arnaud, the Apothecary, pre- 
yent his little bags from being counterfeited ? 
Adieu, Qi bene latuit bene vixit, | 
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LETTER XVIL 
To the Earl of Cheſterfield. 


Ferney, 27 September, 1771. 
8. 0 0.0.6 ff ↄ— uu 2£Sz 


OF the five ſenſes which fall to our lot, my 
Lord Huntingdon tells me you have loſt only 
one, and that you have a good ſtomach, which 
is well worth a pair of ears. 

Perhaps I am the propereft perſon for deciding 
whether deafneſs, blindneſs, or want of digeſtion 
is the greateſt calamity. From a knowledge of 
the caſe,' I can judge of all the three, but it is a 
long time ſince I have preſumed to decide upon 
trifles, and therefore have the ſtronger reaſons 
for not attempting to decide on matters which 
are ſo important. I content myſelf with believ- 
ing, that if you have plenty of ſunſhine in the 
handſome houſe which you have built, there will 
be tolerable monuments. This is all that can 
be hoped tor at our time of life. Cicero wrote 
a very fine treatiſe upon old age, but he did not 
prove by facts what he had advanced in his 
writings, for the laſt years of his life were very 
unfortunate. You have lived much longer and 
happier than he did. You have had to do neither 
with perpetual dictators nor triumvirs. Your lot 
has been, and ſtill is one of the moſt deſirable in 
this great lottery, where the good prizes are ſo 
few, and where the great prize of continual hap- 
pineſs has never yet been gained by any one. 

Your philoſophy has never been diſtracted by 
chimeras, which have now and then . 

ome 
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ſome brains that were otherwiſe tolerably good. 
Lou have never been in any ſenſe a Quack your- 
ſelf, nor a dupe to Quacks ; which I eſteem as no 
common degree of merit, and as contributing 
much to the ſhadow of happineſs we can taſte of 
in this ſhort life, &c. &c. 


LT }T 2 R NMX. 
Ferney, 4th May, 1772. 


IT 1s right, Sir, that every one ſhould make 
his ſeſtament, but you very much doubt, whether 
that which has been imputed to me, is really my 
work. The Old and New Teſtament have- occa- 
fioned fooliſh things enough to be ſaid, without 
my adding any thing to the number. My pre- 
tended laſt Will is the production of an, Ad- 
vocate at Paris, whoſe name is Marchand, who 
ſometimes makes people laugh at his drolleries, 
I hope that my real teſtament will be more de- 
cent, and wiler than this. 

The misfortune is, that after having been ſlaves 
all our lives, we muſt likewiſe continue to be fo 
after our deaths. No man can be buried as he 
would wiſh. They who would be glad to be de- 

ted in the urns upon the chimney-pieces of 
their friends, are obliged to go and rot in a 
church-yard, or fome ſuch place. They who 
would wiſh to die in the communion of Marcus 
Aurelius, Epictetus and Cicero, are obliged to 
die in that of Martin Luther, if they die at 
Upſal; or to go to the next world beſmeared with 
the oil of a Greek Patriarch, if a fever happens 
to lay hold of them in the Morea, 
2 I confeſs 
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I confeſs to you, that of late years, they die 
much more*commodiouſly in this little ſpot of 
country where I live, than they uſed to do for- 
merly, The freedom of thinking has inſenſibly 
eſtabliſhed itſelf here as in England.” There ar 
people who accuſe me of this change. I could 
wiſh to have deferved this reproach from Conſtan- 
tinople to Dalicarlia. It is horrid and ridiculous 
ro trouble both the dead and the living. Every, 
one, in my opinion, ought to diſpoſe o his body 
and bis Db after his own fancy: and the great 

point ought 'to be, that no one ſhould moleſt 
Likes the ſoul or the body of his neighbour. Our 
conſolation after death 1 is, that we ſhall know no- 
thing of the manner in which we are treated. 
We have been baptized without our knowing any 
thing of the matter, and it will be the ſame when 
we are buried. It would have been better 
haps never to have received this life, of which 
we are fo often complaining, althou E we ate ſo 
much attached to it, But none of all theſe things 
depends upon us. We are fixed, as Horace ſays, 
wth the Wow nails of neceſſity, 


L E TT E R XX of 
To Prince Gallitzin, Ambaſſador at the Tague. 


Ferney, 19th June, 1773. 


YOUR Excellency does a ſingular ſervice to 
reaſon and good ſenſe, by having the works of 
the late Mr. H reprinted. That book will 
find opponents, and even among the philoſophers, 
No body will allow that all minds are equally 
capable of acquiring ſcience, and differ only by 

education, 
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education. Nothing is more falſe, and nothing 
more clearly proved to be ſo, by conſtant expe- 
rience. Senſible minds will always be ſorry for 
what he has ſaid about friendſhip, and he himſelf 
would have diſapproved of what he has ſaid, or 
at leaſt he would have greatly ſoftened it, if a 
ſyſtematic zeal had not carried him beyond all 
bounds, | A jon 

It were to be wiſhed, perhaps, that there had 
been more of method in this work and fewer of 
thoſe little hiſtories, which are for the moſt part 
falſe. But I am of opinion that all that he has 
ſaid on ſuperſtition, on the abominations of in- 
tolerance, on liberty, on tyranny, and on human 
miſery, will be well received by every one who 
is not a fool or a fanatic. Some philoſopher 
might have corrected his firit book; but to per- 
ſecute him as was done, was both abſurd and 
cruel, and worthy of the fourteenth century. 
Every thing that the fanatics have anathematized 
in this valuable man, may be found after all in 
the Maxims of the Duke de Rochefoucault, and 
even in the firſt chapters of Locke. We may 
write againſt a philoſopher in ſearching, like him, 
after truth, though we purſue different routes; 
but by perſecuting we diſgrace and even render 
ourſelves execrable. The Melituſes and the Anti- 
tuſes almoſt went ſo far as to preſent a cup of 
hemlock to your friend. 

Jam likewiſe to thank your Excellency for the 
hiſtory of the war of the ſublime Catherine againſt 
the ſublime Porte, of the unſublime Muſtapha. 
You know that I intereſt myſelf almoſt as much 
in that war, as in the univerſal toleration which con- 
demns all wars. It is ſometimes neceſſary to fight 
againſt ones neighbours, but we ought not to burn 

our 
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dur countryman alive for the ſake of opinions. 
It is ſaid that the Pope is of as tolerating a ſpirit 
as a Pope can be; I with it may be ſo for the ſake 
of the haman race. I wiſh the ſame to the Mufti, 
to the Sherrif of Mecca, to the grand Lama, and 
to the Dairi. | 

I am the poſſeſſor of a ſpot of dirt as large as 
an ant hillock upon this wretched globe; I have 
Papiſts, Calviniſts, Pietiſts, ſome few Socinians, 
and even a Jeſuit, living with me; all theſe have 
lived together hitherto in the moſt perfect har- 
mony. It is the ſame throughout the whole 
of your vaſt empire under the auſpices of Ca- 
therine. They have enjoyed this happineſs a 
long time in England, Holland, Brandenbourg, 
Pruſſia, and in ſeveral towns in Germany : wh 
then ſhould they not enjoy it over the whole earth ? 
Why is not the following maxim a little ſoftened ? 
May he who is not of our opinion be like an exciſeman, 
and as a Pagan. Why ſhould we throw the gueſt 
into a dungeon who hath not put on his beſt ſuit 
to come and ſup with us? Why in theſe times 
did they make a fatter of a family and his wife 
die of an apolexy, who having given almoſt all 
they had to the Jacobins, kept a few florins for a 
dinner? Why—? Why—?  Why—? If I 
am aſked why I am fo attached to you, I will 
anſwer, it is becauſe you are juſt and benevolent, 
and of a tolerating ſpirit. 

What ſay you of the barbarous Energumen, 
who confidered me as the enemy of your friend, 
and addrefled me in a Philippic? | 

beg your Excellency to accept my moſt grate- 
ful and reſpectful acknowledgments, &c. 


* The Author's expreſſion in the original is,“ Que 
celui qui n'eſt pas de notre avis, ſoit comme un commis des 
f-rmes & comme un paven.” 
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| L E T T E R XXI. 
To Sir William Hamilton, Ambaſſador at Naples: +. 


3 I Ry Ferney, 1) July, 1773. 


IT is to you the public are indebted for their 
knowing Veſuvius and Ætna, much better than 
they were known in the time of the Cyclops, or 
afterwards in that of Pliny, The mountains 
which you have ſeen from my windows at Ferney, 
are in a quite different taſte. Your Veſuvius and 
your Etna are extremely capricious they may 
be compared to thoſe little men, who having too 
much vivacity, often put themſelves into a paſſion 
without reaſon; but our hoary mountains, the 
Glacieres, that are ten times higher, and forty times 
their extent, have always the ſame aſpect, and 
are in eternal repoſe. Lakes that are always 
frozen, and that are ſix miles in length, are fixed 
in the middle regions of the air, between white 
rocks above the clouds and the thunder, without 
ſeeming to have undergone any ſenſible change in 
a thouſand ages. | | 

It is no great diſtance from the furnace where 

you are, to the icy mountains of Switzerland, yet 
what an enormous difference between the countries, 
the inhabitants, and tne governments; between 
Calwin and St. Januarius! 
I 'was ſorry to find that you could not get your 
thermometer repaired in Sicily. What would 
Archimedes ſay if he was to return to Syracuſe ! 
Bur what would the Trajans and the Antonines ſay 
if they were to return to Rome? 

I am not at all ſurprized that the eruptions of 
Volcanos ſhould produce ſmall mountains, Thoſe 

2 which 
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which the ants raiſe in our gardens are much more 
aſtoniſhing. Theſe little mountains formed in 
eight days by inſets, are two or three hundreg 
times the height of the architects. But for our 
venerable mountains, the only ones that are 
worthy of that name, from whence flow the Rhine, 
the Danube, the Rhone, and the Po; theſe enor- 
mous maſſes appear to have more conſiſtence than 
Monte- Nuovo, or the pretended new- formed iſland 
of Santorin. The immenſe chain of high mountains, 
which in every ſenſe may be ſaid to crown the 
earth, have always appeared to me to be as an- 
cient as the world ;—they are the bones of that 
great animal ;--he would periſh of thirſt if there 
were no rivers to water him, and there could be 
no rivers without theſe mountains, which are per- 
petual reſervoirs. | 

We ſhall be well laughed at by poſterity, when 
they know that we had quacks who would have 
made us believe that the Alps, Mount Taurus, 
the Pyrenees and the Cordilleras were formed by 
the currents of the ſea. | 

All Paris was lately in alarm; being perſuaded 
that a comet was coming to deſtroy the world on 
the 2oth or 21ſt of May. In full expectation of 
this event, it was obſerved that all the ladies of 
the court, and all the market women went to 
confeſs, and this, you know, is an infallible 
ſecret for changing the courſe of comets. People 
who were not aſtronomers, propheſied formerly 
that the world would come to an end in their 
generation, Is it. from pity or anger that this 
cataſtrophe is delayed? To be, or not to be, that 
& the queſtion, &c. 
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L E T T E NR XXI. 


To Mr. Du M#****, Member of ſeveral Academies, 
wie ypon ANCIENT ANECDOTES, 


- SINCE you could not obtain, my good friend, 
the Profefforſhip of Arabic, apply for the Pro- 
feſſorſnip of ancient diſcoveries. There are a num- 
ber of them eſtabliſhed, at leaſt in that taſte, if 
ot under that appellation. It will be very en- 
tertaining to ſhew us, if it be true, that all which 
we think we have invented, has been borrowed 
from the ancients; as Reaumur has invented the 
art of hatching chickens without hens, five or fix 
. thouſand years after the practice had begun in 
Egypt. There are people who have ſeen the 
whole of the Copernican ſyſtem among the ancient 
Chaldeans : but what will be ſtill more amuſing, 
will be to ſhew that all our modern tales have 
been pillaged from the higheſt Oriental antiquity. 
The ſtory of the Epheſian Matron, for example, 
was given in verſe by Fontaine, in France; an 
before his time, in Italy: it is to be met with in 
Petronius, and Petronius took it from the Greeks, 
But from whence had the Greeks taken it? From 
the Arabian tales, From whom did the Arabians 
ret it? From the Chineſe, You will ſee it in 
the Chineſe tales, tranſlated by Father Dentrecoles, 
and collected by Father Du Halde; and what is 
well worthy of your attention is, that the ſtory is 
much more moral in the Chineſe original than in 
our t ranſlations of it. 

I introduced in one of my uſeleſs works, the 
fable on which Moliere founded his Amphitrion 
which was an imitation of Plautus, who had 
coptedit from the Grecks ; but the original is 

| Indian, 
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Indian. Here it is pretty nearly as it has been 
tranflated by Colonel Dow, who is a perfect maſter 
of the ſacred language, which has been ſpoken . 
twelve or fifteen thouſand years upon the banks 
of the Ganges, near the town of Benares, about 
twenty leagues from Calcutta, which is the chief 
factory of the Engliſh Eaſt- India Company, . . 

This learned Colonel, in the ſecond volume of 
his Hiſtory, page 273, tells us there was an . 
Hindou of uncommon ſtrength who had a beau- 
tiful wife, of whom he became jealous; and 
having beat her, run off and left her. A roguiſh FE 
Deity, who was not a Brama or a Viſhnou, or a = 
Sib, bur a Deity of an inferior rank, yet at the 7 
ſame time very powerful, transformed himſelf 

into the figure of a man, exactly reſembling the 

fugitive huſband, and under that figure approached 

the forſaken wife. The doctrine of the metem | | 
ſychofis gave the trick an air of probability. The | 
amorous Deity begged pardon of the ſuppoſed _ 
wife for his having treated her ſo ill; and having ( af 
obtained her forgiveneſs, he lay with her,” got her  » 
with child, au, continued maſter of the houſe, 41 
The huſband, who had always loved his wife, at | 
length repented, and returning to throw himſelf |, 

at her feet, finds another /z/f ſettled in his houſe, ; 
by whom he is treated as an impoſtor and ſorcerer, A 
This gave riſe to a law-ſuit, like the affair of — _ 
Martin Guerre, which happened with us. The | 
caſe was pleaded before the Judges of Benares, 4 
The chief judge was a Brachman, who imme- 
diately conjecturing that one of the two muſt be 
a dupe, and the other a Deity, hit upon the 
following method of diſcovering the true huſband. 
Your ſpouſe, Madam, faid he to the lady, is one 
of the maſt robuſt men in India, Lie with hy 


— 
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of them, one after the other, in the preſence of 
the Court. He.of the two who affords the moſt 
numerous proofs of his proweſs muſt doubtleſs be 
your real ſpouſe. The huſband gave twelve of 
theſe proofs ; the impoſtor gave fifty. All the 


Bramin judges were going to decide in favour. of 


this laſt, and to confirm him 1n the poſſeſſion of 
the lady, when the Chief Juſtice obferved, that the 
one was a hero, but had not ſurpaſſed human 
powers, while the other muſt be a God who 
ſported with thejr ignorance. The Deity con- 
feſſed the whole affair, and returned to Heaven 
laughing. | 

You will acknowledge that the Hindou Am- 


phitrion is more comic and more ingenious than 


the Grecian Amphitrion, though it could not be 


- fo decently brought upon the ſtage. 


You will perhaps ſurpriſe your hearers ftill more, 
when you relate the origin of the famous quarrel 
between Aaron, with Dathan, Korah, and Abiram, 
written by a Jew, who probably was the Louftick 
of his tribe. He 1s, perhaps, the only Jew who 
underſtood raillery. His book 1s not of the ſame 
antiquity with the firſt Brachmans ; but certainly 
1s ancient, and perhaps more ancient than Homer, 


The Italian Jews had it printed at Venice, in the 


fifteenth century ; and the famous Gaumin, Coun- 
ſellor of State, enriched it with notes in Latin. 
Fabricius has inſerted them in his Latin tranſlation 
of the life and death of Moſes, another antient 
and more than Rabbinical work, which is pre- 
rended to have, been written in the time of Eſdras. 
I ſhall copy tho-patfuge as it occurs in the ſecond 
book, page 165, number 297, of the Hamburgh 
edition. 
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„It was a poor widow who was the cauſe of 
ce the quarrel, This woman had nothing but a 
ce ſingle ewe for her whole ſtock. She ſhore her 


« ewe, and Aaron came and ſaid unto her, it is 
cc written, that the firſt fruits are the Lord's; and 
« he took away the wool, The widow, in tears, 
« went and complained to Korah, who remon- 
& ſtrated to the prieſt Aaron, but his remon- 
ſtrances were of no effect. Korah gave four 

« pieces of ſilver to the poor woman, and with- 
& drew in anger. In a little time after, the ewe 
« yeaned her firſt lamb: Aaron returned and ſaid, 
„ My good woman, it is written that the firſtlin 
&« of every beaſt is the Lord's. He carried off 
C the lamb and eat it, Korah remonſtrated again, 
C butto as little purpoſe as before. 

« The widow in deſpair killed her ewe, and 
cc 
c jaw, the ſhoulder, and the loin. Korah was 
& angry with him, but Aaron ſaid that it was fo 
ce written, and that he would eat the ſhoulder and 
<« the loin. The widow being provoked to paſſion 
« ſwore and ſaid, the Devil take my ewe. Aaron, 
cc who heard this, returned and ſaid, it is written 
« that whatever is curſed is the Lord's, and he 
« eat the reſt of the poor ewe for his ſupper. 


« Such is the cauſe of the quarrel between Aaron, 


« on the one part, and Korah, Dathan, and 


6 Abiram, on the other.“ | 

This piece of ill- natured wis has been copied 
by more than one nation, There 1s not a ſingle 
good fable in Fontaine that does not come from 
the middle of Afia : you will even find ſome of 
them among the Tartars. I recollect to have read 
formerly in Plancarpin's, Rubruqui's, and Mark 
Paolo's Colledion of Voyages, that a Tartar 


Chief, 


immediately Aaron was with her, and took the 
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Chief, when at the point of death, Wpeated to 
his children the fable of the old man why gave 
his ſons the bundle of rods to bre“. 


Have we a more philoſophical tale in the weſt, 
than that which Olearius relates of Alexander? 


1 mentioned it in one of the pamphlets which I 


did not ſend to you, becauſe it was not worth car- 
riage. The ſcene is in the moſt diſtant parts of 
Bactriana, at a time when all the Aſiatic Princes 
were in ſearch of the waters of immortality, as 
our knights errant in later times have ſought after 


the waters of youth. Alexander met an angel in 


the cavern where the Magi aſſured him, that 
the waters of immortality were to be had. The 
angel gave him a flint. Bring me another of the 
ſame form and weight, ſaid he to him, and I will 
then ſuffer thee to drink of the water thou art in 
ſearch of. Alexander himſelf ſearched, and cauſed 
ſearch to be made every where to no purpoſe, 
After a deal of fruitleſs labour, he thought pro- 


2 to chooſe a flint nearly reſembling the one he 


ad received, and added a little earth to give it 
the weight and form. The angel Gabriel per- 
ceiving the trick, ſaid to him, Friend, remember 
thou art only earth. Deſpair of drinking the wa- 
ters of immortality ; and do not attempt to impoſe 
upon Gabriel , 

This apologue teaches us that there are not two 
things in nature mr found perfectly alike; and 
that the ideas of Leibnitz upon the indiſcernable, 


were known long betore his time in the heart of 


Tartary}. 1 


Voyages of Plancarpin, Lubruquis, Mark Paul, and 
Haiton, chap. xvii. of Haiton, page 31. 
+ Olearius, page 169. | | 
Some uſe has been made of this hiſtory in a little book, 
entitled Chineſe, Indian, and Tartar Letters, 
Moſt 
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Moſt part of the ſtories. which have been re 
peated over and over again in our jeſt books, 
and all the witty repartees which have been aſ- 
cribed to Charles V. Henry IV. and an hundred 

modern princes, may be found in Atheneus, 
and other old writers. It is in this ſenſe only 
that we can ſay, nibil ſub ſole novum, &c. 


* 


LETTER XXIII. 


To Mr. De Chaban, upon Pixp Ax and Horace. 
Ferney, March 9, 1772. 


YOU have made me a very handſome preſent, 
my dear friend. By making Pindar known, you will 
do a great ſervice to literature. Your tranſlation 
is noble and elegant; your notes are very in- 
ſtructive. I will own to you that I am vexed to 
ſee Pindar ſo frequently cutting his words in two, 
to put one half at the end of one verſe, and the 
other half at the beginning of the next. 

I know you will tell me that it was done for- 
the ſake of the muſic ; but I am not the leſs 
aſtoniſhed to ſee in che firſt ſtrophe, Y 


Xu at Amon 0 
vo. Kai wTMrKapo. 


Would you put in an opers, ® , 


Golden lyre of Apol- 
lo, and his violet hair ? | A 


What do you ſay of 
Aa Aug 
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1 ſhould. think that the Greeks might have 
made muſic without ſuch ftrange medley. The 
Odes of Anacreon were ſung, yet Anacreon 
never thought of cutting his words in two. 

It is pretended that the Rhapſodiſts ſung Ho- 
mer's verſes ;. but there is not a ſingle verſe inp 
Homer cut like thoſe in Pindar. | 
| What ſeems very ſtrange to me 1s to ſee in 
; Horace, oy 


wo . 
} 
Mn 
A 
4 
"ny 
. F 
F 
} 


Jove non probante ux- 
orius amnis, 


Jove diſapproving the ux- 
orious river. 


He frequently takes this liberty; but there is 
no finding fault with the method which Horace has 
adopted. All that we can ſay is, that the French 

F would laugh at us if we were to take the ſame 
| iberties which Pindar and Horace have taken. 

We muſt except Chapelle however, whom we 

often find writing in this manner. | 

I much doubt, however, if all the Odes of 
Horace were ſung. Do you imagine that the 
Roman ladies, and men of faſhion, had a great 
deal of pleaſure in ſinging at table this ſong, 
Perficos odi? of which Dacier has given the fol- 
lowing tranſlation : 

« 1 am not for the Perſian magnificence, I 
& cannot even endure the crowns which are 
« bound with little bands of the Linden tree. 
12 = , cc Ceaſe 
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er Ceaſe therefore to enquire where thou may'ſt 
« procure late blowing roſes. I only aſk for 
« crowns. of ſimple myrtle, without their be- 
e ing. made up in any other form. The myrtle 
& ſuits a lacquey like thee, and is not improper 
« for me, while I drink under the ſhade of an 
* arbour.“ * 2 4 

I likewiſe doubt, whether the good company 
in Rome joined in finging in chorus the horrid 
practices with which Horace reproaches the ſor- 
cerer Canidia, and ſome other old women. 

A number of the learned alledge, that three- 
fourths of the Odes of Horace were not made to 
be ſung: but an ode is a ſong; and what is a ſong 
that cannot be ſung? We are told that it is the 
univerſal practice all over Europe to make ſtanzas 
in rhime which are never ſung. But the lovers of 
muſic ſay, that it is the remains of barbariſm. 

The Abbe Terraſſon aſked what tune Moſes 
ſung the famous ſong at coming out of the Red 
Sea: Let us ſing unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed 
glorioufly. . | 

I muſt now quarrel a little with you about your 
preliminary diſcourſe, which appears to me to be 
excellent. You call Cowley the Engliſh Pindar, 
You do him a great deal of honour. He was a 
poet without harmony, who aimed at wit upon 
every occalion, Dryden, the author of that 
beautiful Ode, entitled, Alexanders Feaſt, or 
Alexander and Timotheus, is the true Pindar. That 
Ode, ſet to muſic, by Purcel, (if I am not miſ- 
taken) paſſes in England, for a moſt ſublime and 
moſt varied maſter-piece of poetry; and I own 
to you, that as 1 underſtand Engliſh better than I 
do the Greek, 1 love this ode an hundred times 
better than any of Pindar's. If it is not blaſphemy 
againſt Hieron, the firſt violin to the King of 

Aa 2 Sicily» 
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/ 
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Sicily, I could with only to 'know whether his 
Odes were ſung in parts. It is probable that the 
Greeks underſtood this harmony, which we fo 
impudently deny. Plato expreſsly ſays ſo, and 
in explicit terms. EY 
Pardon me for acting the man of learning with 
you. o - | N 

, 


e ee eee 
To a Celebrated Actreſs. 


' TT is very true, Miſs, that the charming 
Mrs. Oldfield, the beſt actreſs on the Engliſh 
ſtage, has had a monument erected for her in 
Weſtminſter Abbey, along with the kings and 
heroes of that country ; and even with the ereat 
Newton. It 1s likewiſe true, that Mademoiſelle 
le Couvreur, the firſt actreſs in France in her 
days, was carried in a hackney-coach to the cor- 
ner of Burgundy-ſtreet, which was not at that 
time paved, and was buried by a porter, and had 
no mauſoleum erected for her. There are exam- 

les of every thing in this world. The Engliſh 
dee inſtituted an annual feſtival in honour of 
their famous comedian and poet Shakeſpeare. 
We have not the feſtival of Moliere with us. 
Louis XIV. when at the ſummit of all his great- 
neſs, danced with the opera dancers before all 
Paris at his return from the famous campaign of 
1672. If the Archbiſhop of Paris had made the 
ſame attempt, he would not have been ſo well 
received, though he had danced the beſt, minuer 
in Europe. 

Italy, at the beginning of the ſixteenth cen- 


tury, thanks to the taſte of Pope Leo X. and the 


genius 


- 


genius of the prelates Babiena, la Caſa, and Triſ⸗ 
ſino, ſaw Tragedy and Comedy revived. Cardi- 
nal Richelieu had the hall of the royal palace 
built for the repreſentation of his own pieces, and 
thoſe of his five young poets. Two biſhops, oy 
his orders, did the honours on the occaſion, 'a 

preſented the ladies with refreſhments between 
the acts. _ an 

We are indebted for the opera, to Cardinal 
Mazarine: but ſee how all things change. The 
Cardinals Dubois and Fleury, who were both 
prime miniſters, did not even favour us with a 
farce at the fair, We are become more regular, 
our manners are undoubtedly more ſevere. The 
Janſeniſts were ſuſpected of having armed the 
hands of the church againſt the theatres, that 
they might have the pleaſure of falling upon the 
Jeſuits, who had tragedies and comedies performed 
by their ſtudents, and who conſidered theſe exer- 
ciſes as the firft requifires in a good education. 
It is even alledged that the Jeſuits were ſo inti- 
midated, that they laid afide theſe entertainments 
ſome time before the ſociety was aboliſhed in 
France. . . 

You have without doubt, Miſs, been told by 
the learned who come to viſit you, that the con- 
trary happened among the Greeks and Romans, 
our maſters. The money deſtined for the ſup- 
port of the theatre of Athens was held ſacred. It 
was not even allowed to be touched on the m 
preſſing neceſſities, and in the greateſt dangers of 
war. a | 

They did even more than this in ancient Rome. 
The city having been laid waſte by the plague 
towards the three hundred and nineteenth year 
from the time of its foundation; it was neceſſary 
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to appeaſe the gods by the moſt ſacred ceremg - 
mes. | But what did the ſenate. do? They gave 
orders for a comedy to be played, and the plague 


ceaſed. A god phyſician will not be ſurpriſed 


at this; he Knows that reaſonable pleaſures are 
good for health,, . - 515 HENS 
Unfortunately we . reſemble neither the Greeks 
nor the ancient Romans. It is true that there 
are many. agreeable” Frenchmen in France; but 
thore are others, Who would not look upon a co- 
medy as a ſpecific if they were attacked by the 
plague. For my part I could paſs my life in hear- 
ing you, or may the plague choak me, I own 
that the contradictions which divide the minds of 
mankind on the ſubject of your. profeſſion, are 
without number; but you know that without a 
difference . in opinions, converſation could not. be 
2 up. There is no difference in opinion, 
however, among thoſe who live with you; the 
all concur in the ſentiments of eſteem and friend - 
ſhip which they owe you, 


on as he ae hs ths kr. 


ara ¶ Dis letter is of an bil dates] 


IE 1 was younger, and if I could have con- 
trained myſelf, 1 ſhould certainly bave ſeen 


Rome, Venice, and your Verona: but Swiſs 


and Engliſh liberty, which has always been my 
delight, does not permit me to venture into your 
country, to ſee the brothers of the inquiſition, 
unteſs I could be more powerful than they. And 
as there is no appearance that, 1 ſhall ever be a 
; i | general 


* 
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general of an army, or an ambaſſador, you wilt 
think I do right not to go into a where 
the books which a poor traveller carries in his 
cloak- bag are ſeized at the gates of the towns, 
1 am by no means deſirous of afking leave of a 


Dominican to ſpeak, think, or read; and 1 in- 


genuouſly tell you, that this Itahan ſlavery makes 
me ſhudder. I believe St. Peter's at Rome to be 
very fine; but I would rather have one good 
Engliſh book, written with freedom, than a thou« 
ſand pillars of marble, I know not what kind 
of liberty you ſpeak to me of near Monts Baldo'y 
but I very much love that which Horace ſpeaks 
of fari quæ ſentiat. It is that which I have at- 
rained, after ſearching my whole life. The hap- 
pineſs which I have-procured for myſelf js doubled 
by a commerce with you. I ſhall receive with 
the moſt grateful acknowledgments the informa- 
tion which you are ſo kind as to promiſe me upon 
the ſubject of the ancient Italian literature. 
I chink you have ſhewn a great degree of cou- 
rage by venturing to call Dante a fool, and his 
work a monſter : there are however even in that 
monſter, fifty verſes ſuperior to the in which 
he lived, and which 1 love better than all the 
little worms called Sonetti, which ſpring up and 
die by thouſands a day in Italy, from Milan to 
Otranto. | | 201A 
Algarotii then, like Lepidus, has abandoned 
the triumvirate: I believe that at the bottom he 
thinks as you do of Daus. It is pleaſant enough 
that even upon theſe trfles, a man who wg 
does not dare to ſpeake his ſentiments but in the 


ear of his friend. This world is a wretched ma- 
querade, I can perfectly conceive how they who 


want. to become popes or cardinals can diſlemble 
„ . . ET t ir 
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their opinions, but I de not ſee any reaſon for 


their diſſembling in other matters. What makes 
me love England is, there are no hypocrites there 
of any kind. I brought England home with me; 
at the ſame time however, I love the Italians in- 
finitely, but more particularly you, Sir, whoſe 
genius and character are ſuited to pleaſe all na- 
tions, and who deſerve to be as free as I am. 

As for the dirty fellow Marrini, who has juſt 
printed Dante at Paris in a collection of Italian 
poems, he is a merchant who has lately ſet up a 
ſhop, and ſells his commodity. He ſpeaks ill 
both of Bayle and me; and reproaches us with 
preferring Virgil to Dante, which he conſiders as 
a crimes: This poor wretch may. well talk ; 
Danté may get admittance into the libraries of 
the curious, but he will never be read. I have 
had volumes of Arioſto ſtolen from me, but 
never one of Dante. 

I pray. you give Signor Marrini to the devil 
and all his hell, with the panther, lioneſs, and 
ſhe-wolf which Dante met in his way. Beg par- 
don of Virgil, for his being placed in ſuch bad 
company, by a poet of his own country. They 
who have the leaſt ſpark of good ſenſe, cannot 
but bluſh at this ſtrange aſſemblage in hell of 
Dante, Virgil, St. Peter, and he adorns Bea- 
trice. There are people to be found even in this 
eighteenth century, who admire ſuch uncouth 
and extravagant conceits; and who have the 
ſtupidity to ſet them up in oppoſition to the 
moſt maſterly works of genius, wiſdom and 
eloquence that we have in our language. O ſem- 
Pera O juaicium ! 
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LE TT K 2M 
Anſwer to METAPHYSICAL QUESTIONS, 


THE recluſe to whom you have written, Sir, 
frequently receives letters from literati, or their 
admirers, whom he has not the honour to know. 
Theſe letters are ſeldom worth the trouble of 
anſwering, but moſt aſſuredly yours is not of that 
kind ; what you write breathes the ſoundeſt meta- 
phyſics, and ſhews that if you have taken no- 
thing from books, you are very capable of mak- 
ing an excellent one yourſelf, which is very un- 
common, eſpecially on ſuch a ſubject. 

Liberty, as it is defined by many of the ſchool- 
men, is in fa& an abſurd chimera. Any one 
who will pay the leaſt attention to reaſon, and 
not be ſatisfied with mere words, will clearly 


perceive, that whatever exiſts, or is ſelf-created, 


is neceſſary; for if it was not neceſſary, it would 
be uſeleſs. The reſpectable ſect of ſtoics thought 
after this manner ; and, what 1s very ſingular, 
this truth may be found in an hundred places in 
Homer, who ſubmits even Jupiter to fate. 

There exiſts a ſomething, which muſt be eter- 
nal, as is demonſtrated ; for without this we 
ſhould have an effect without a cauſe, Thus all 
the ancients, without a ſingle exception, believed 
matter to be eternal. a 

It is not the ſame with immenſity, nor with an 
Almighty power. I do not ſee why it ſhonld be 
— for all ſpace to be filled, nor do I at 
all comprehend the reaſoning of Clarke, when he 
ſays, that rohatever neceſſarily exiſts in one place, 
ought neceſſarily to exiſt in every place. Some very 
. E b good 
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good objections have in my opinion been made to 
him on this ſubject, to which he has returned 
very weak anſwers. Wherefore is it impoſſible 
that there ſhould be only a certain quantity of 
beings? I can much eaſier conceive a bounded 
nature, than an infinite nature. 

Upon this article I can only have probabilities, 
and I can only ſubmit to the ſtrongeſt. By the 
univerſal agreement in every thing which I know 
of nature, I perceive a deſign ; this defign ſhews 
that there muſt be a firſt caule ; that firſt cauſe is 
undoubtedly very. powerful ; but ſimple philo- 
fophy does not teach me to believe that this great 


- artiſt is infinitely powerful. A houſe forty feet 


high proves to me that there muſt have been an 
architect; but reaſon alone cannot convince me 
that this archite& could build a houſe ten thou- 
ſand leagues high. Perhaps his powers did not 
admit of his building one more than forty feet 
high. My reaſon alone does not tell me, that in 
the immenſity of ſpace there is but one archi- 
tet; and if a man was to alledge that there was 
2 great many fimilar architects, I do not ſee how 
F could convince him of the contrary. 

Metaphyſics is the field of doubts, and the 
romance of the foul, We know that more 
than one learned doctor has ſpoke nonſenſe to us, 
but we have only a few truths to ſubſtitute in the 
room of their numberleſs errors. We ſwim in 
uncertainty, and have very few diſtin& ideas ; 


and it muſt be ſo, ſince we are animals only five 


feet and a half high, with brains about four in- 


ches ſquare, My brain, Sir, is the moſt humble 


ſervant of yours, 


LETTER 


THE 
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LETTER XXVI. 


On the pretended Letters of Pope Ganganelli 
6" pit n Clement XIV. 1 f 


| 2d May, | Y 
I HAVE been ſo abuſed, my dear friend, with 


my ingenious and gallant letters, which I never 
wrote, and with ſo many other ſtupidities which 
have been aſcribed to me, that you will pardon 
me for taking the part of every Cardinal or Pope 
with whom ſimilar tricks are played. 

I was long ago provoked with the Political 
Teſtament which was ſo. fraudulently publiſhed 
in the name of Cardinal Richelieu. Could it 
be poſhble to ſuppoſe this to be the political 
advice of a Prime Miniſter, who ſays nothing 
of the King; nor of the Queen, whoſe ſitua- 
tion was ſo doubtful; nor of his brbther, who 
had ſo often conſpired againſt him ; nor of his. 
ſon, . the Dauphin, whoſe education was of ſuch 
importance; nor of his enemies, againſt whom 
he had ſo many meaſures to take; nor of the 
Proteſtants of the kingdom, againſt whom the 
ſame King had carried on ſo ſevere a war; nor of 
his armies; nor of his negotiations; nor of any 
of his generals or ambaſſadors? It would be 
madneſs and folly to believe that this rhapſody 
was written by a Miniſter of State. 

Every page is filled with the moſt ill-conceived 
frauds. However, the name of Cardinal Richelieu 
impoſed for a time; and even ſome of the beaux- 
eſprits reverenced the horrid miſtakes with which 
this book ſwarms, as oracles. Thus it is that errors 
are propagated from one end of the world to the 

Bb 2 other, 
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other, until ſome worthy ſoul has courage enough 


to ſtop their farther progreſs. 

We have had, fince that time, the teſtaments 
of the Duke of Lorrain, of Colbert, of Louvois, 
Alberoni, Marſhal Belliſle, and Mandrin. A- 
mong ſo many heroes I dare not rank myſelf; 
but you know that the Advocate Marchand has 
made my teſtament, in which he has had the 
diſcretion not even to include a legacy for himſelf. 

You have ſeen the letters of Queen Chriſtina, 
Ninon de PEnclos, Madame de Pompadour, and 
of Mademoiſelle de Tron to her lover, the Reve- 
rend Father de la Chaiſe, confeſſor to Louis XIV. 
and now come the Letters of Pope Ganganelli. 
They are in French, though he never wrote in 
that language. Ganganelli muſt have received 
Incognito the gift of languages in the courſe of 
his life. Theſe letters are entirely in the French 
taſte. The turn of the expreſſions, the thoughts, 
the words, the ſtyle, all theſe are entirely French, 
They were- printed in France; the editor is a 
Frenchman, born near Tours, who has aſſumed 
a name beginning with a J. and has already 
publiſhed a number of French works under fit- 
titious names. 

If this editor had tranſlated genuine letters of 
Pope Clement XIV. into French, he would have 
depofited the originals in ſome public library, 
We have a right to ſay to him what was formerly 
ſaid to the Abbe Nodor, © Shew us your manu- 
icript of Petronius, which was found at Belgrade, 
or conſent that nobody ſhall believe you. It is as 
falſe that you have the genuine fatire of Petronius 
in your hands, as it is falſe that that ancient ſatire 
was the work of a Conſul, and intended as a picture 


pf Nero's conduct. Do not attempt to deceive 
men 
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men of learning; ſuch impoſitions will paſs only 
with the vulgar,” ; Wk 

When the comedy of the Scotchwoman was 
publiſhed in the name of Guillaume Vade, and 
of Jerome Carre, the public immediately ſaw the 
Joke, and did not require legal proofs. But when 
the name of a Pope is brought in queſtion, whoſe 
aſhes are not yet cold, there ſhould be no room 
left for ſuſpicion; the letters with Ganganelli's 
ſubſcription ought to be ſhewn to the whole ſacred 
college, and depoſited in the library of the Va- 
tican, with the atteſtations of all who know his 
writing; without this, the editor will be con- 
ſidered all over Europe as a man who has dared 
to take the name of a Pope in order to ſell his 
book, Reus eft quia filium dei ſe fecit. 

As for my part, I own that were even theſe 
ſame letters to 6G ſhewn to me ſupported by at- 
teſtations, I would no more believe them to be 
the letters of Ganganelli, than I ſhould believe 
the letters of Pilate to Tiberius to have been 
really written by Pilate. 

And why am I fo incredulous about theſe let- 
ters? It is becauſe I have read them; becauſe I 
ſce the counterfeit in every page. I was ſufficiently 
intimate with the Venetian . to know that 
he never had the leaſt correſpondence with the 
Friar Ganganelli, nor with the Confeſſor Ganga- 
nelli, nor with the Cardinal Ganganelli, nor with 
the Pope Ganganelli. Pieces of advice given to 
me and Algarotti in a friendly manner were never 
written by that good monk who was afterwards a 
good Pope. | i 

It is impoſſfible that Ganganelli could have 
written to Mr. Stuart, 4 Sgotchman, my aa 

2 amn 
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Jam fincerely attached io the Engliſh nation. I have 
an exceſſive love for your great poets. | 

What fay you to an Italian, who declares to a 
Scotchman, that he has an exceſſive love for Engliſh 
verſe, and yet does not underſtand one word of 
Engliſh ? 

The Editor goes ſtill farther, and makes his 
learned Ganganelli ſay, I ſometimes make nocturnal 
viſits to Newton, and at a time when all nature ſleeps, 
I wake to read and admire him, There is no other 
writer who like him has united ſimplicity with ſcience, 
This is the character of true genius, which is averſe to 
oftentation. 

You fee how the Editor puts himſelf in the 
place of his Pope, and what ſtrange praiſe he 
beſtows upon Newton. He pretends to have read 
bim, and ſpeaks of him as of a learned Bene- 
dictine, well verſed in hiſtory, and who is, not- 
withſtanding, very modeſt, A very pretty eu- 
logium on the greateſt mathematician that has 
ever exiſted ; and on the man who has diſſected 
the light. | 

In thar ſame letter he takes Berkley, Biſhop of 
Cloyne, for one 'of thoſe who have written againſt 
the Chriſtian religion, and ranks him with Spinoſa 
and Bayle. He does not know that Berkley was 
one of the moſt able writers who has defended the 
Chriſtian religion. He does not know that 
Spinola has never once mentioned it, and that 
Bayle has not written any work expreſsly on fo re- 
ſpectable a ſubject. ; 
The Editor in a letter to an Abbe Lami, makes 
his pretended Ganganelli ſay, that according to 
Dante the ſoul is the greateſt miracle in the world. 
A Pope or a Franciſcan Frjar may quote Dante 
with all his might, to ſhew himſelf a man of 
N | letters; 
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letters; but there is not a ſingle verſe in that 
ſtrange poet Dante, which ſays what is here aſeri- 
bed to him, | 


In another letter to a Venetian lady, Ganganelli 


amuſes himſelf with refuting Locke; that is to 
ſay, Mr. Editor, much ſuperior to Locke, does 
himſelt the pleaſure of cenſuring him under the 
name of a Pope. | 


In a letter to Cardinal Quirini, the Editor ex- 


preſſes himſelf in the following manner: Your 
Eminency, who has a great eſteem for the French, 
has certainly been induced to overlook their levity al. 
though it may leſſen their dignity. There is no harm 
that in all ages taken colleftively there ſhould be ſparks 
and flames, lilies and blue-bottles, rains and dezws, 


ſtars and meteors, rivers and rivulets, which is a per- 


fedt picture of nature; and to judge of the world and 
of times, you muſt unite the different views and make 
but one piece of the whole. 

Do you in good faith believe that the * 1 
wrote this farrago in French againſt the French 

Is it not pleaſant in the hundred and eleventh 
letter of Ganganelli, which we are told was 


written ſoon after he was made a Cardinal, to find 


him ſaying, We are not Cardinals to impoſe upon the 
world by a vain parade, but to be the pillars of the 
Holy See. Every thing about us, even our ſcarlet 


habit, ſerves to remind us, that we ought to exert our- 


ſelves, even to the effuſion of our blood, for the ſupport' 
of our religion. When I ſee Cardinal de Tournon flying 


zo the extremities of the world to cauſe the truth to be 


preached there in its purity, I find myſelf inflamed with 


the noble example, and am diſpoſed to undertake every 


thing in the ſame cauſe. 
Would { not ſeem from this paſſege as if the 


Cardinal de Toutnon had forſaken the PRO 


— 
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of Rome in the year 1706, to go and preach to 
the Emperor of China, and to ſuffer martyrdom ? 
But the real fact is, a Savoyard Prieſt of the name 
of Maillard, who had been educated at Rome in 
the college of the Propaganda, was ſent by Pope 
Clement XI. to China in the year 1706, to give 
an account to the congregation of the Propa- 
ganda, of a diſpute between the Jacobins and the 
Jeſuits about the meaning of two words in the 
Chineſe language. Maillard took the name of 
Tournon, and very ſoon was appointed Apoſtolical 
Vicar in China. He had no ſooner received this 
appointment, than he took it into his head that 
he underſtood the Chineſe language better than 
the Emperor Camhy. He ſent word to Pope 
Clement XI. that the Emperor and the Jeſuits 
were Heretics. The Emperor contented himſelf 
with ſending him to priſon. It has been aſſerted, 
that the Jeſuits had him poiſoned : but before the 
poiſon had operated, it is ſaid that he had the 
credit to procure a Cardinals cap from the Pope. 
The Chineſe ſcarcely knew what was meant by 
. this cap. Maillard died ſoon after its arrival ; 
and this is the real hiſtory of that conceit. The 
Edior ſuppoſes Ganganelli to have been ſo igno- 
rant as to know nothing of it. 

Laſtly, he who borrows the name of Pope 
Ganganelli, puſhes his zeal ſo far as to make him 
ſay in his fifty-eighth letter to a Magiſtrate of the 
Republic of St. Marino, © I will not ſend you 
the book you defire, it is an ill-formed pro- 
duction, badly tranſlated from the French, and 
abounding with hereſies againſt morality and ſound 
doctrine. It ſpeaks of nothing but humanity ; for 
now-a-days this is the plauſible phraſe which is 


ſubſtituted in the room of charity, becauſe humanity 
is 
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is but a Pagan virtue, The modern philoſophy 
would have nothing ro do with what relates to 
Chriſtianity.” “ | - | 

You will be pleaſed to obſerve, that if our 
Pope dreads the word humanity, his moſt Chrif« 
tian Majeſty boldly makes uſe of it in his edi& of 
the 12th of April, 1770, in which he orders medi- 
eines to be diſtributed, gratis, to all the ſick in 


his kingdom. The edict begins thus: His Ma- 


jeſtyꝰs will is henceforth for the ſake of humanity, 
&c | 


Mr. Editor may be as inhuman as he pleaſes 
upon paper, but he will pleaſe to allow that our 
Kings and Miniſters may be humane. It is plain 
that he is ſtrangely miſtaken, bur it is the caſe 
with all theſe gentlemen who publiſh 'their pro- 
ductions in this manner under reſpectable names. 
It is the rock upon which all the Teſtament- 
makers have ſplit; it was by this chiefly that 
Boiſguilbert was known, who dared to print his 
Royal Tenth under the name of the Marſhal de 
Vauban. Such were the authors of the Memoirs 
of Vordac, Montbrun, de Pontis, and many 
others. : | 
I believe the pretended Ganganelli is unmaſked, 


He made himſelf Pope, but 'tis I that have 


depoſed him, If he chuſes to excommunicate me 
far it he is very welcome, 


'L'E T 1 RM 1 


To che S AME. 
Upon Ax RDO TRS. 
THERE is no great harm, Sir, it is true, in 


aſcribing letters to Pope Ganganelli, and Queen 


c Chriſtina 
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Chriſtina of Sweden, which neither the one nor 
the other ever wrote. It is a long time fince 
quacks began to deceive the World for money, 
It would ſeem as if the world ought to be pretty 
well acquainted with it, fince that grave hiſtorian, 
Flavius Joſephus, hath certified, that even in his 
time a beautiful writing was to be ſeen of the ſon 
of Seth, who was the grandſon of Adam, upon 
aſtrology : that one part of the book was engraved 
upon a pillar of ſtone, to refiſt water when the 
human race were to be deſtroyed by a deluge ; 
and another part upon a pillar of brick, to reſiſt 
fire, when the general conflagration ſhould de- 
5 ſtroy the world, It is impoſſible to give an 
earlier written date to falſities. I think it was 
the Abbe Tilladet who ſaid, As ſbon as any thing 
7s printed, though you have not read it, lay a wager it 
7s not true; I will go your halves, and it Twill make 
my fortune. | < 
What would you have us think of the innu- 
merable libels, anecdotes, and court ſatires which 
have , amuſed and plagued France from the time 
of the League to the Fronde; and from the Fronde 
down to our days. The caſe is ſtill worſe with 
our neighbours ; for theſe. laſt hundred years, 
one half of England has been writing againſt the 
other. 5 
A Methuſalem who would paſs his whole life in 
reading, could not have time. to glance over an 
hundredth part of theſe impertinencies. They 
all fall into contempt, but not into oblivion. You 
will find curious people, who collect heaps of this 
old rubbiſh, and fancy they have monuments of 
hiſtory,. as -we- fee others who have cabinets of 
utterflics and catcrpillars, and think themſelves 
linys, * | 


Of 
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Of what facts can we get information in the 
hiſtory of the world? Great public events which 
nobody ever doubted. Cæſar was conqueror at 
Pharſalia, and was afterwards ſtabbed in the Se- 
nate. Mahomet II. took Conſtantinople. _ One 
half of the citizens of Paris maſſacred the other 
on the night of St, Bartholomew. There is no 
doubting theſe things; but who can penetrate 
through the detail of them? We may diſtinguiſh 
the prevailing colour at a diſtance, but the 
ſhadings will unavoidably eſcapes. | 2 
Are you willing to believe every thing Tacitus 
ſays becauſe his ſtyle pleaſes, and captivates you? 
But becauſe he can pleaſ$ it does not neceſſarily. 
follow that he muſt always have ſpoken the truth. 
You are a little artful, and you chuſe an author 
who is more artful than yourſelf, It is to no 
90 7 that Tacitus tells us, at the beginning of 

is hiſtory, that he wiſhes to avoid both adulation 
and ſatire; and that he neither loves nor hates 
the Emperors of whom he writes. I would ſay 
to him, * You did hate them, becauſe you was 
« born a Roman and they were Sovereigns ; you 
< aimed at making them deteſted by mankind, 
even in their moſt trifling actions. 

J do not pretend to juſtify Domitian to you 
cc or to any one; but why do you ſeem to make 
cc it a crime in that Emperor, to have ſent fre- 
« quent meſſengers to inform himſelf of your 
« father-in-law, Agricola's ſtate of health during 
„ his late illneſs? Why mould this proof of 
e friendſhip, or at leaſt of attention, appear to 
you to proceed rather from a ſecret defire of re- 
„ joicing at the death of Agricola? I could op- 
« poſe to the hideous picture you have dran of 
« Tiberius, and the horrid and memorable deeds 

Cc 2 “ you. 
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« you relate of him, the praiſes beſtowed upon 
ce him by the Jew Philon, who was a ſtill greater 
enemy to the Roman Emperors than you. I 
„ could, even while I abhor Nero as much as you 
* can do, puzzle you about the ſcheme which 
% was long in agitation for killing his mother 
Agrippina, and eſpecially about the veſſel which 
« was invented to drown her. I could point out 
at to you my doubts about the inceſt in which 
« Aprippina endeavoured to engage her fon, at 
© the very time that Nero was preparing to aflaſ-_ 
c finate her. But I am not bold enough to leſſen 
the crimes of Nero, and to diſpute againſt 
« Tacitus.” 3 

It will be ſufficient for me to obſerve to you, 
Sir, that if ſo many doubts ariſe concerning the 
hiſtories of the firſt Roman Emperors, written by 
ſo many of their illuſtrious cotemporaries, there 
is ſtill much greater reaſon for doubting what 
has been written by illiterate barbarians about 
people ſtill more barbarous and ignorant than 
themſelves. 

Tell me how it happens that the Afiatic jar- 
gon about aſtrology, alchymy, the medicine of 
body and ſoul, has travelled round the world and 
governed it. 


LETT ER: K 


p To the S AME. 
On the Story of the famous Coachman Gilbert. 


- YOU cannot but recollect, Sir, the famous trial 
of the Field Marſhal Count de Morangies, which 
| afforded 
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afforded you ſo much employment*, and that 
contemptible and dreadful cabal which broke out 
againſt him. "You remember a hackney coach- 
man of the name of Gilbert, who was at the head 
of this gang, with one Abriot, who had been for- 
merly clerk ro an attorney, and who was at that 
time under a courſe of mercury. They led the 
populace like hounds, and ſeduced the minds of 
the multitude. The coachman Gilbert had ſeen 
his intimate friend Liegard Dujonquay, who 
could neither read nor write, admitted a Doctor 
of Laws, living in an unfurniſhed garret, and 
ready to 3 the place of a Counſellor of the 
Parliament. He had obſerved him in his garret, 
counting an hundred thouſand crowns in gold; he 
had aſſiſted the Doctor of Laws to place this 
money in order, and then to put it in bags. He 
had ſeen this young magiſtrate carry theſe hundred 
thouſand crowns at thirteen different journies on 
foot to the Count de Morangies, and loaded with 
gold, run the ſpace of fix leagues in three hours. 

The attorney's clerk, with his body covered from 
head to foot with ulcers and mercurial ointment, 
eſcaped from his ſurgeon at the riſk of his life, 
to accompany Gilbert, and ſee this courſe which 
was worthy of the Olympic Games. | 

All the lower claſs of people and all the 
attornies clerks joined theſe madmen, and call- 
ed God to witneſs in favour of Dujonquay: 
next to God they called the coachman, and the 


* This expreſſion would ſeem to indicate this and the 
two preceding letters, to have been addreſſed to Mr. Lin- 
guet, -whom we had occaſion to make the ſubject of a for- 
mer note ; that gentleman having pleaded the cauſe of the 
Count de Morangies and publiſhed ſeveral Memoirs on the 
occaſion, T, | 
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pocky attorney s clerk, It 2 that theſe 
two witneſſes could neither be deceived them- 
ſelves, nor deceive others. They had ſeen, and 
gave evidence according to conſcience. The 
cauſe of the magiſtrate Dujonquay was ſo juſt, and 
his right ſo clear, that one Aucour, an uſurer, pur- 
chaſed the action and carried it on in his name, 
as an old cloaths-man would buy a birth-day ſuit 
to ſell again. 
It was to no purpoſe that Mr. de Sartines, who 
was Lieutenant-General of the Police, aſſiſted by 
the Judge in eriminal matters, began prudently to 
check the inſolence and intrigues of Dujonquay 
and his party, which were equally criminal and 
abſurd. The people cried out that they were 
Pilates oppreſſing t A* innocent. Theſe madmen 
had it written in their memorials, that the com- 
mandments of God were of no weight with Field 
Marſhals ; that every man of rank was conſe- 
quently a knave; that there was no honeſty but 
in garrets, with hackney-coachmen and attornies 
clerks, who were attacked with that diſorder 
which Don Calmet aſcribes to the holy man Job. 
The voice of the. people is the voice of God. 
This voice was ſo rong and loud, that the ſuit 
was immediately remitted by the. parliament to 
the juriſdiction of an inferior court, to be de- 
termined in the firſt inſtance. This petty court 
put the Count de Morangies in priſon, condem- 
ned him to reſtore an hundred thouſand crowns 
which he could never have received, and ad- 
zudged three thouſand ſix hundred livres to the 
generous coachman, as a reward for his honeſty. 
The parliament had much ado to repair the 
horror and ridicule of this ſentence. The cabal 
accuſed the parliament of being itſelf a cabal. 
3 Advo cates 
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Advocates continued to write caſes, declaring that 
the Field Marſhal had bribed the parliament, the 
chatelet, and the police. One of thoſe who un- 
dertook Gilbert's defence, declared in his me- 
morial, that the preſence of this honeſt coach- 
man made the judge, who examined him, trems 
ble, and that he was another Cato, whom the 
ſatellites of a tyrant were dragging to priſon, 

Ar length, Sir, I am informed from Paris, that 
this Gilbert, this Cato of hackney coachmen, 
after having frequently eſcaped” from the halter, 
has been tried lately for ſome flagrant crime, and 
found guilty of being a thief and a forger. I do 
not know if the cabal will ſave him from a capi- 
tal puniſhment, but I know that when a raſcal 
gets to be a leader of the mob, the party is not 
always diſſolved by the death of their chief. A 
ſingle enthuſiaſt is enough to re-Rkindle it. If 
Juſtice ſhould condemn the coachman, Gilbert, to 
be hanged, fanaticiſm will ſound his praiſe at the 
foot of the gallows. Gilbert will be invoked as 
a martyr of the people ſacrificed” to the court; 
and who knows to what length this humour may 

02 22 3 
I have heard a ſtory told of an Iriſh prieſt 2 
lived at Paris upon diſputes and maſſes, and who hap- 
pened one day by miſtake, to put a gold chalice 
into his pocker, belonging to one of the king's 
chapels. As they were leading him to execution, 
one of his companions, cried out to the people, 
„ See how they behave here to good Catholicks.” 
This ſingle word occafioned a ſedition. I do not 
pledge myſelf for the truth of this ſtory,” for 1 
ſeldom believe morg than one in a thouſand, * ' 

If you aſk me how it happened, in an age fo 
enlightened as the preſent, that a great part — 
e | | the 
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the public were ſo wicked and fooliſh as to ſup- 
port the deſpicable cauſe of thoſe raggamuffins 
who accuſed the Count de Morangies? 1 will an» 
ſwer you, that in theſe days we ſee no more of 
thoſe criminal proceedings, which were like fields 
of butchery; ſuch as that by which the Templars 
were condemned to be burnt alive as apoſtates, 
after having fought threeſcore years for the faith; 
ſuch as that of a Prince of Armagnac, whoſe 
blood was ſpilt drop by drop on he heads of his. 
children, by the executioners of Louis XI. or 
that of the Count de Montecuculli, who was 
quartered in the time of Francis I. becauſe the 
Dauphin had drank imprudently of ice; or of 
the Counſellor du Bourg, who was hanged for 
having recommended toleration; or of one Ra- 
mus, whoſe bleeding corſe was dragged to the 
gates of all the colleges, to expiate the ridicule 
he had offered to the quiddities of Ariſtotle; or 
of a Marſhal de Marilac, who was carried to the 
lace of execution in a ſledge, becauſe his brother 
was diſagreable to the Miniſter, &c. &c. &c. 
We have ſeen, it is true, within theſe few years 
ſeveral cruel, abſurd and execrable executions, 
but they are not ſo common now as they were 
formerly. France and all Europe have viewed 
them with horror. Our anceſtors during twelve 
centuries looked with eyes of indifference upon 
an vninterrupted feries of public abominations : 
but now-a-days, the voice of philoſophy ſeems to 
have checked their courſe. But who knows if 
the voice of the juſt and wiſe, which are the 
ſame, will be always able to overcome the bel- 
logings of perverſe fanatics, 
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L ET T E R XIX. 
To the Abbé Spalanzani. 

12: : Ferney, 6th June, 196, 

YOUR letter of the 31ſt of May revives my 
former © taſte, and my former hopes; I had re- 
nounced the honour of reſtoring heads to ſnails“. 
I had the. modeſty to believe that I was by no 
means worthy of being a worker of miracles, I 
3 remember, however, to have ſeen new 

eads produced upon the ſlugs which I had be- 
headed; but ſome good naturaliſts checked my 
vanity at that time, by telling me that I was auk- 
ward, and had only cut their faces, the ſkin of 
which would ſoon | i again: but ſince you 
aſſure me that you have cut off real heads, and 
that they ate grown again, io ripiglio la mia confi- 
denza, and I begin once more to believe that na- 
ture is capable of every thing. 
What you tell me of animals that have been 
a long time dead and reſtored to life, is certainly 
a much greater miracle. You have the reputa- 
tion of being the belt obſerver in Europe. All 
your experiments have been made with the moſt 
profound ſagacity. When ſuch a man as you has 
declared that he has raiſed the dead, we muft 
neceſſarily believe him. 
I do not know what the Cotiſero and the Tardi 
gradb are, nor what name our naturaliſts give to 
theſe ſmall aquatic animals, which you- certainly 
Kill by bringing them upon dry land, and after a 


*The Abbe's treatiſe on Anima! Repraductions, has 
been tranſlated into Engliſh by Dr, Maty, T. 
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conſiderable time reſtore them to life by plunging 
them again into their natural element. 

After having made ſuch wonderful experiments, 
you condeſcend to aſk my opinion about the ſouls 
of the Cotifero and the Tardi grado. What be- 
comes of their ſoul? Is it immaterial? Does it 
grow again? Or do they take another? J's 
I am diſturbed, Sir, about every ſoul, and my 
own among the reſt. But I have been a. great 
while perſuaded of the immenſe and unknown 
power of the Author of Nature. I have always 
believed that he can beſtow the faculty of having 
ſentiments, ideas, and memory, upon whatever 
beings he thinks proper ; that he can take away 
theſe faculties and reſtore them again ; and that 
we have often taken for a ſubſtance what in fact 
was only a faculty of that ſubſtance. Attrac- 
tion and gravitation are qualities ; they are fa- 
culties. There is both in the animal and veget- 
able kingdoms a thouſand ſimilar ſprings, whoſe 
energy we are ſenſible of, but of the cauſe of 
which we muſt ever remain ignorant. | 
If the Cotifero and Tardi grado, after being dead 
and rotten, reſume their motions and ſenſations, 
engender, cat and digeſt, we can no more know 
how nature has reſtored to them theſe faculties, 
than we can know how ſhe firſt beſtowed them, 
for the one is not more incomprehenſible than 
the other. I own I ſhall be curious to know the 
reatons; why. the great Being who is the Author 
of all, Who gives us lie, and deprives us of it, 
hath granted the faculty of reſurrection only to 
the Cotifero and Tardi grado. The whales ought 
to be very jealous of theſe little treth-water fiſh. 
Ik any one has a right, Sir, to explain this 
myſtery, it is. you. It would be well to know 
«103 likewiſe, 
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likewiſe, if theſe little animals that come to life 
4 number of times, do not at laſt die in earneſt; 
and how many reſurrections they can depend 
upon. 8 
It was probable from them that the Greeks 
formerly were made acquainted with the reſur- 

rection of Athalida, Pelops, Hippolitus, Alceſ- 
tes, and Pyrithous. It is a pity that the ſecret 
ſhould be loſt. I believe it is that great obſerver, 
Mr. Bonnet, who is of opinion that we ſhall riſe ' 
again with our fore, but without our back parts p 
1 this is the end of the end, &c. 
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To. Mr. Bailly, of the Academy of Sciences; 
Author of a Book. full of Genius and Learning, 
on the Aſtronomy of the Ancients. 


vob imitate the Miſſionaries, Sir, who _ 
to convert people in the countries we have been 
king of, When once they have convinced a 
poor Indian of the creation ex nibilo, they lead 
bim gradually to all the other ſublime truths, 
with which he is aſtoniſhed, You are not. ſatisfied 
with having informed me of truths which have 
long been concealed, but would likewiſe have me 
believe in your ancient people, now loſt indeed, 
but who invented aſtronomy, and taught it to 
the nations around them before they left the 
earth, You have ſtaggered and almoſt converted 
me. 1: 
In ther firſt plac, I am truck with your very 
ingenious and even plauſible conjecture, that 
2 f 197.2 . 5 aſtronomy 
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aſtronomy was firſt diſcovered in that climate 
where the longeſt day is of ſixteen hours, and. 
the ſhorteſt only of eight; but my partiality for 
the ancient Brachmans, the maſters of Pythagoras, 
has a little with-held me. | ; 3 | 

I had long ago read Bernier, He has neither 
your knowledge, nor your ſagacity or ſtyle, He 
ſeemed to me to ſpeak of the ancient Indian phi» 
loſophy, as an Indian would ſpeak of ours if he 
had never converſed with any -but our under-gra- 
duates, inſtead of being informed by ſuch men as 
you. Bernier, you ſay, made a ſhort voyage to 
Benares ; I allow it; but pray did he converſe 
with the few Bramins who underſtand the Shaſta 
language? Two of the Council of the Engliſh 
js 


t-India Company at Calcutta, which is but a. 
ittle way from Benares, aſſured me ſome years 
ago, that the truly learned Bramins very ſeldom 
hold any correſpondence with foreigners: and 
Mr. le Gentil, who knows more of the matter 
than they do, owns that the learned in the pro- 
vince next to Pondicherry, hold us in the con- 
tempt with which their anceſtors honoured the 
Portugueſe, 
If an Hindou was to come to Paris or Rome, 
to hear a Profeſſor of the Propaganda, or the Col- 
lege of Cholets, and Was to judge of us by theſe 
two animals, would he not take us all for fools 
and madmen? © _ © "A! | 
It ſeems howeyer very extraordinary to me, 
Sir, that a people who had certainly ſtudied the 
mathematics for five thoutand years, ſhould be 
fallen into that ſtupidity which Bernier and other 
travellers impute to them; How is it poffible 
that in the ſame town where geometry and aſtro- 
nomy were invented, they can believe that the 
TOP moon 
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moon 1s thouſand leagues beyond the ſun 2. 
This I. diſtreſſed me; but the adventure of 
Galileo and his Judges. has diſtreſſed me ſtill 
more, and I ſay to myſelf like Harlequin, Tutte. 
il mondo e fatto come la naſtra famiglia. | 
After this, I fancied to mylelf, that a nation 
may. have been formerly well inſtructed, very in- 
Ae, and very reſpectable, and yet in theſe 
days very ignorant in many reſpects, and pet» 
haps even contemptible, although they may have 
many more ſchools now than they had fo 
If you was to: go now-a-days, Sir, to the Sacred 
College, and propoſe to them to build a Ming 
rem*, I queſtion if you would be as well ſerved 
as in the time of Auguſtus. The Tartar govern- 
ment may have brought about as wonderful ch 
in India, as the two keys of St Peter have pro- 
duced at Rome...... .. | * 
I will confeſs every thing to you. I obſerved, 
that formerly our nations of the temperate 
had no idea that the earth was inhabited honed 
the fiftieth degree of North latitude ; 1 honoured 
the Brachmans for having difcoyered, that the 
longeſt day in ſummer was double the ſhorteſt 
day in winter, and I pardoned: the Greeks for 
having placed the greateft darkneſs about the fif- 
neth degree. ai rat I 
Laſtly, Sir, you muſt excuſe me, if the-weak- 
neſs of my organs was ſuch as not to admit of 
my believing thataſtronomy could ly originate 
among the Uſbecks and the Calmucks. The 


inhabited for theſe laſt four and twenty years, a cli- 
mate covercd as theirs' is with ſnow and hoar 
froſt, for fix months in the year at leaſt; our ſum- 


Bs The Quingueremis was @ galley with five oars in a 
ſeat, T. | | 
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mers ſeldom giving us fine days, and never clear 
nights. I had for a long time with me an agree- 
able Tartar, who was ſent to me by the Empreſs 
af Ruſſia. He aſſured me that Mount Caucaſus 
is not more agreeable than Mount Jura; and EF 
imagine that they cannot eaſily be tempted to 
obſerve the ſtars carefully who live under ſuch a 
doudy ſky, eſpecially if they are not provided 
with every aſſiſtance neceſſarx. RE 
II is true, that the Abbe Chappe obſerved the 
tranſit of Venus over the Sun at Tobolſky about 
the fifty- eighth degree, in the coldeſt country and 
moſt cloudy ſky; but he 'was provided with all 
ſeience of Europe, the beſt inſtruments, and 
4 rohuſt conſtitution. However, he did not long 
MMyive the fatigue. * | 
I was always of opinion that aſtronomy muſt 
have had its origin in the country where they 
kave the fineſt nights. The idea that our poor 
obe was warmer formerly than it is at preſent, 
ind that it grows gradually colder, made but little 
impreſſion up me. I have never read Mr. Mairan's 
central fire; and ſince we have no longer any be- 
Hef in Tartarus and Phlegethon, the central fire 
ſeemed to me to have no great credit. | 
The fable of the Phoenix does not appear to 
me to have been invented by the inhabitants of 
Mount Caucaſus. But after all, Sir, your ſyſtem 
ſeems to be ſupported by ſo much erudition, and 
by fo great a degree of probability, that I feel no 
difficulty in ſacrificing my doubts to your ſuperior 
learning in theſe matters. | 
I am not worthy: of being admitted into one of 
thoſe ancient heavens you ſpeak ſo well of, but I 
intreat you to grant me a place in the forty-ninth 
degree, 4 5 
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PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


T 7 OU wiſh that ancient hiſtory had been writ- 
ten by philoſophers, becauſe you are de- 
ſirous of ſtudying it philoſophically. You have 
been ſearching after uſeful truths, and you have 
found, you ſay, hardly any thing but uſeleſs errors. 
Let us therefore unite together in our reſearches, 
and let us endeavour to bring to light ſome of 
thoſe precious monuments that lie buried amidſt 
the ruins of ages. y RAS 

We will begin by enquiring, whether the globe 
we inhabit was formerly ſuch as it is at preſent. 

It is poſſible that our world may have under- 
gone as many changes, as ſtates have experienced 
of revolutions. It ſeems certain, that the ſea for- 
merly covered immenſe tracts of land, which at 
preſent afford great cities and rich fields of corn; 
while others that were formerly inhabited, now 
form a part of the ocean. 

The quickſands in the northern parts of Africa, 
and in the parts of Syria bordering on Egypt, 
are perhaps nothing elſe than the ſands of the 

lea heaped together, as the waters gradually re- 
tired. Herodotus, who does not always aſſert 
falſchoods, doubtleſs tells us what is very true, 
when he relates that according to the account of 
the Egyptian prieſts, the iſland of Delta was form- 
erly covered by the ſea. Might we not ſay the 
ſame thing of thoſe ſandy countries that are ſitu- 
ated towards the Baltic ſea? Do not the Cy- 
Ee 2 clades, 
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clades, from the ſhallows that ſurround them, and 
the vegetation. which is eaſily diſcovered under 
the ſea that waſhes their ſhores, appear evidently 
to have been formerly a part of the continent ? 
Do not thCſtteightꝭ of. Sicily, that ancient Whirl- 
pool of Charybdis and Scylla, which is ſtill dan- 
gerous for ſmall veſſels, ſeem to prove to us that 
Sicily was originally joined to Apulia, as the an- 
Sients univerſally believed? Mount Veſuvius and 
Mount tna have the ſame foundations under 
the ſea, that ſeparates them. Veſuvius did not be- 
gin to be a dangerous volcano, till Ætna ceaſed 
to be ſuch; and even to this day, when either of 
the two is at reſt, the other emits flames. A 
violent earthquake probably —_— that part 
of the mountain, which joined Naples to Sicily. 
All Europe knows that the ſea has ſwallowed 
up one half of Frieſland. I myſelf, about forty 
years ago, ſaw the ſpires of eighteen villages, near 
Mordyke, which were ſtil} to be ſeen above the 
inundation, but which have ſince ſunk beneath 
the ſurface of the waters, It is certain that the 
tea quits its ancient ſhores in a very ſhort ſpace 
of time. Of this we have inftances in Aigue- 
morte, Frejus and Ravenna, which were for- 
merly ſea-ports, but are now no longer ſuch, 
Damietta, where it was uſual for us to land, at 
the time of the cruſades, is now ten miles from 
the ſea; the ſea is every day retiring from Ro- 
fetta, Nature ſeems to be liable to revolutions 
in every part of the univerſe; and if ſtars have 
been loſt in the immenfity of ſpace, if one of 
the Pleiades has for a long time diſappeared, and 
if the ſame thing has happened to ſeveral other 
ſtars in the milky way, we furely ought no longer 

eee Fo 
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to be ſurpriſed that out little globe is ſubject to 
continual changes. £32 bien 947 
I would not venture however to aſſert, that the 
ſea has formed, or even extended to all the moun- 
tains in the world. The ſhells found near theſe 
mountains, may have been formerly the dwellings 
of thoſe: little teſtaceous creatures that inhabited 
the lakes; and theſe lakes having been deſtroyed 
by earthquakes, may have emptied themſelves 
into other inferior lakes. The cornua Ammonis, 
or horns of Ammon, the gloſſopetre, and other 
petrefactions, have appeared to me to be terreſ- 
trial foſſils. I have never ventured to think that 
theſe, gloſſopetræ can poſſibly be the tongues of 
the ſea dog, and I am of his opinion, who ſaid, 
he would as ſoon believe, that thouſands of wo- 
men had come to depoſit their conchæ veneris on 
the ſea ſhore, as ſuppoſe that thouſands of ſea 
dogs had left their tongues there. 
us be careful not to mix the doubtful with 
the certain, or to confound falſehood with truth. 
We have ſufficient proofs of the great revolutions 
of the globe, without going in ſearch of new ones. 
The moſt confiderable of all theſe: revolutions 
muſt have been the loſs of the terra Atlantica, if 
it is true that ſuch a part of the world ever ex- 
iſted. It is probable that this continent was no- 
thing more than the ifland of Madeira, which 
was diſcovered perhaps by the Phenicians, the 
boldeſt navigators of antiquity ; and having been 
afterwards forgotten, was found again at the be- 
ginning of the fifreenth century of our vulgar æra. 
In a word, it ſeems evident from the interrup- 
tions that appear in every part of che terra firma 
that is watered by the ſea; from the gulphs that 
have been formed by its irruptions; and from 
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the immenſe number of iſlands that lie ſcattered 
in the midſt of the ocean; that the two hemiſ- 
pheres have loſt upwards of two thouſand leagues 
of land on one ſide, and that they have regained 
them on the other. | | 


Of the different Species of Mankind. 


A SUBJECT much more intereſting to us, is 
the ſenſible difference betwixt the ſeveral ſpecies 
of mankind, who people the four known quarters 
of our globe. 

He muſt be blind indeed, who can doubt that 
the whites, the negroes, the Hottentots, the 
Laplanders, the Chineſe, and the Americans, are 
races of men entirely different from one another. 

There are few travellers who paſs through 
Leyden, without ſeeing the preparation of the 
reticulum mucoſum of a negro, diſſected by the ce- 
lebrated Ruyſch. The reſt of. this membrane is 
preſerved in the cabinet of curioſities at Peterſ- 
burgh. This membrane is black, and it is to it 
that the negroes owe their black colour, which 
they loſe only in ſuch diſeaſes as are capable of 
deſtroying this membrane, and extravaſating the 
fat from its cells, ſo as to produce white ſpots 
under the ſkin. 

Their round eyes, their flat noſe, their thick 
lips, the ſhape of their ears, the wool upon their 
heads, and even the meaſure of their underſtand- 
ing, are all ſo many proofs of an immenſe dif- 
ference betwixt them and the reſt of mankind. 
And to ſhew that this difference is not the effect 
of climate, it is right to obſerve, that negroes 
and negreſſes tranſported into the coldeſt coun- 
tries, produce animals of their own ſpecies ; _ 

| that 
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that the mulattos are only a baſtard race of a black 
man and a white woman, or of a white man and 
a black woman. - * K ee A 10 512 
The Albinos are a very little race, who inhabit 
the interior parts of Africa, but are far from be- 
ing numerous. Their weakneſs: does not allow 
them to wander far from the caverns in which 
they dwell ; yet the negroes now and then catch 
ſome of them, and we purchaſe them of the ne- 
groes, for the ſake of curioſity. I have ſeen two 
of theſe Albinos, and à thovſand Europeans 
have ſeen them. To pretend that they are negro 
dwarfs, whoſe ſkin has been whitened by a kind 
of leproſy, would be the ſame thing as if we 
were to ſay, that the negroes are whites blackened 
by the leproſy. An Albino has no more reſem- 
blance to a negro of the coaſt of Guinea, than 
he has to an Engliſhman or a Spaniard. Their 
whiteneſs is not like ours, it has nothing of what 
we call a fleſh colour, no mixture of white and 
brown; it is more like the colour of linen, or 
rather of white wax. Their hair and their eye- 
brows are like the fineſt ſilk; their eyes are in 
no reſpect like the eyes of other men, but greatly 
reſemble the eyes of partridges. They reſemble 
the Laplanders in point of ſtature, but their 
heads are not like thoſe of any other nation, 
ſince they have a different kind of hair, and dif- 
ferent eyes and ears, ſo that they have no other 
affinity to the reſt of mankind, than what is de- 
rived from the ſhape of their body, their erect 
poſture, and their poſſeſſing the faculty of ſpeech, 
and of thinking in a degree very remote from 
Ours, 4 | 
The apron with which nature has furniſhed the 
Hottentots, the ſoft and lax ſkin of which —_— 
5 rom 
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from the navel, half way down the thighs *; the 
black nipple of the Saymoyede women; the 
beard of Europeans, and the beardleſs chins of 
the Americans, are all ſuch remarkable diſtinc- 
tions, that it is hardly poſſible to ſuppoſe. that 
they are not ſo many different ſpecies.  - 
I it ſhould be aſked whence the Americans de- 


rive their origin? We may put the ſame queſtion 


in regard to the inhabitants of the Terra Au- 
ſtralis. We may reply, that providence, who 
planted men in Norway, planted them likewiſe 
in America, and under the antarctic circle, in the 
ſame manner as ſhe has furniſhed all thoſe 
countries with trees and herbage. 

Several learned men have ſuſpected that certain 
races of men, or of animals approaching to man 
have periſhed ; and the Albinos are in ſuch in- 


conſiderable number, are ſo weak, and withal, 


ſo ill treated by the negroes, that it is to be feared 
that this ſpecies will not long ſubſiſt, 
Almoſt all the ancient writers ſpeak of ſatyrs, 


nor do I ſee that their exiſtence is impoſſible, It 


is ſtill cuſtomary in Calabria to ſmother certain 
monſters which the women of that country ſome- 
times bring into the world. It is not improbable 
that in hot countries, the girls have ſometimes 
copulated with monkies. - Herodotus in his ſe- 
cond book tells us, that when he travelled into 
Egypt, there was a woman who copulated pu- 
blicly with a goat, in the province of Mendes; 


and he appeals to all Egypt for the truth of this. 


In the eighteenth chapter of Leviticus, it is for- 


* This appendage is now known to have no exiſtence 
but in the imagination of travellers. Natural Hiſtory has 


been too long diſgraced by ſuch fables, © T. 226 (4 
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hidden to commit abomination with beaſts. This 
ſufficiently ſhews that ſuch abominations were 
common, and until we are better informed, it is 
to be preſumed that monſtrous productions would 
ſometimes be the reſult of ſuch abominable a- 
mours. But when they did happen to exiſt, they 
could- have no influence on the human race; they 
were like mules who are unable to propagate their 
ſpecies. In regard to the duration of human life, 
(if we except that line of deſcendants from Adam, 
which we find mentioned in the Jewiſh books) 
it is probable that alt the different generations of 
mankind have enjoyed nearly the ſame ſhort life 
we do, as animals, trees, and all the productions 
of nature have always had the ſame duration. 

But it ſeems right to obſerve, that commeree 
not having always furniſned mankind with the 
productions and diſeaſes of other climates, and 
men having been more robuſt and more active in 
the ſimplicity of a rural life, for which they ſeem 
to have been intended by nature, they conſe- 
quently enjoyed a more uniform ſtate of health, 
and lived longer than they can poffibly do amidſt. 
the luxuries and unhealthy employments of great 
towns; ſo that if in Conftantinople, Paris, or 
London, one in twenty thouſand lives to be an 
hundred years old; it is probable that twenty in 
twenty thouſand formerly attained to that age. 
This was found to be the caſe in ſeveral parts of 
America, where men ſtill continued to live in a 
ſtate of nature. . 

The plague and the ſmall pox which the Ara- 
bian caravans firſt communicated to the people of 
Aſia and Europe, were for a long time unknown; 
lo that the human ſpecies multiplied itſelf in 
Aſia, and in the fine climates of Europe, much 

Ff more 
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more ealily than elſewhere. Accidental diſeaſes 
and wounds were indeed more fatal perhaps, than 
they are at preſent; but the advantage of never 
being attacked by the plague or the ſmall pox, 
made amends for all the dangers that are inſepa- 
rable from our nature; ſo that all things con- 
ſidered, we may venture to ſuppoſe that mankind 
were formerly much healthier, and of courſe 


much happier than they have been ſince the eſta- 
bliſhment of great empires. 


Of the Antiquity of Nations. 


ALMOST all nations, but more eſpecially 
thoſe of Aſia, reckon a ſeries of ages that aſto- 
niſhes us. This conformity betwixt them, is at 
leaſt a ſufficient inducement to us, to inquire 
whether their notions on this head are well-foun- 
ded. 

It is certain that an immenſe ſpace of time is 
required to form men into a ſociety, and to render 
that ſociety a powerful, warlike, and learned na- 
tion. Thus we find, that in all America, at the 
time it was firſt diſcovered, there were only two 
kingdoms ; and that in neither of theſe, they had 
invented the art of writing. All the reſt of that 
vaſt continent was, and ſtill is divided into little 


| ſocieties, to whom the arts are wholly unknown. 


All theſe herds live in huts, cloathing themſelves 
with the ſkins of beaſts in cold countries, and 
going almoſt naked in the more temperate cli- 
mates. Some of them live by hunting, while 
others content themſelves with the vegetables 
with which nature has furniſhed them. They 
have not fought after any other mode of life, be- 
cauſe men do not wiſh for things that are un- 
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known to them. Their induſtry has never ex- 
tended beyond their wants. The Samoyedes, 
the Laplanders, the inhabitants of the northern 
part of Siberia, and thoſe of Kamſchatka are 
ſtill more remote from civilization, than the peo- 
ple of America. The greater part of the ne- 
groes and the Hottentots, are plunged in the ſame 
{tupidity. 

A concurrence of favovrable circumſtances, 
during a ſeries of ages, is requiſite to form a nu- 
merous ſociety of men, united under the ſame 
laws. The ſame thing is even neceſſary for the 
formation of a language. Mankind would. not 
articulate, unleſs they were taught to pronounce 
words; they would utter only confuſed cries, and 
would make themſelves underſtood only by figns. 
Children ſpeak after a certain time only by imi- 
tation, and they would pronounce with extreme 
difficulty, if they were ſuffered to paſs their earlier 
years without being taught to ſpeak, 

There was perhaps more time required for men 
of ſingular talents to inſtruct the reſt of mankind 
in the firſt rudiments of an imperfect and barba- 
rous language, than there was afterwards to form 
them into a ſociety. There are even whole na- 
tions who have never been able to form a regular 
language, or to pronounce it diſtinftly. Such, 
according to Pliny, were the Troglodytes; and 
ſuch even now are the people who inhabit towards 
the Cape of Good Hope. But how remote is this 
barbarous jargon, from the art of painting our 
ideas! the diſtance is immenſe, 

This brutal ſtate, in which mankind for a long 
time remained, muſt have rendered the human 
ſpecies extremely rare in- every climate. Men 
could hardly ſupply their. wants, and as they 
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could not underſtand, ſo they were unable to 
aſſiſt one another. The beaſts of prey having 
more inſtin& than them, muſt have covered the 
earth, and devoured a part of the human ſpecies, 

Men could have no other defence againſt thoſe 
animals, than by throwing ſtones, and arming 
themſelves with the branches of trees; and hence 
perhaps, came that confuſed notion of the an- 
cients, that the firſt heroes fought againſt lions 
and wild boars with clubs. 

The moft populous countries, doubtleſs, were 
the hot climates, where mankind found an eaſy 
and plentiful nouriſhment in the cocoas, the dates, 
the pine apples, and the rice that grow ſponta- 
neouſly in thoſe parts of the world. Hence it is 
very probable, that India, China, and the bor- 
ders of 'the Tigris and the Euphrates, were nu- 
merouſly peopled, at a time when the other re- 
gions were almoſt deſtitute of inhabitants; and 
when in our northern climates, it was much eaſier 
to find a herd of wolves, than a ſociety of men. 


Of the Knowledge of the Soul. 


IF we were to be aſked what idea mankind 
Entertained of the ſoul in the primitive ages ? 
We might ſay, juſt ſuch a notion as our country 
people have of it, before they have heard, 
or even after they have learnt the catechiſm. 
They could acquire only a confuſed idea on this 
ſubject, and even on this they never reflected. 
Nature was too kind to them to make them me- 
taphyficians; and nature is conſtantly and every 
where the ſame. When they experienced any 
extraordinary evils, ſhe made them ſenſible that 
ſome being exiſted ſuperior to man, She m_ 

them 
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them ſenſible likewiſe, that there is in man a ſome- 
thing that acts and thinks; but they made no 
diſt inction between this faculty and that of life. 

By what degrees have mankind been led to 
imagine, that in our phyſical being, there exiſts 
another that is metaphyſical? It is certain that 
men who were ſolely employed about their wants, 
were not philoſophers. 

When ſociety came to be more improved, a 
ſmall number of men might have leiſure to re- 
flect. It would now and then happen, that a 
man ſenſibly affected by the death of his father, 
or his brother, or his wife, would ſee the perſon 
he regretted in a dream. Two or three dreams 
mult have been ſufficient to alarm the whole clan. 
They would naturally ſay, here is a dead perſon, 
who appears to the living, and yet the body of 
the deceaſed is eaten by the worms, and continues 
always in the ſame place. It muft therefore be 
ſomething that was in him, that thus moves 
through the air. It is his ſoul, his ſhade, his 
apparition. Such 1s the natural reaſoning of ig- 
norance, when beginning to reaſon. This opi- 
nion was that of all the primitive times, of 
which we have any knowledge, and conſequently, 
it muſt have been that of more remote ages, with 
which we are unacquainted. The idea of a being 
purely immaterial, could not poſſibly preſent ir(elf 
to minds acquainted only with matter. There 
muſt have been blackſmiths, carpenters, maſons, 
and labourers, before a man could be found who 
had leiſure to meditate. Doubtleſs, all the ma- 
nual arts were known many ages before mankind 
had any idea of metaphyſics. 

We may remark, by the bye, that in the mid- 
dle ages of Greece, at the time of Homer; the 
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ſoul was conſidered only as an aerial image of the 
body. We find Ulyſſes deſcribed as ſeeing the 
ghoſts of deceaſed perſons in hell, and he could 
not be ſuppoſed to have ſeen pure ſpirits. 

We ſhall have occaſion hereafter to enquire how 
the Greeks borrowed from the Egyptians their 
notion of hell, and of the deification of the dead; 
and how they believed, as well as other nations, 
in a ſecond life, without ſuſpecting the ſoul to be 
ſpiritual, Indeed, they never imagined that an 
incorporeal being could poſſibly experience either 
good or evil. I believe Plato is the firſt who 
ſpeaks of a being purely ſpiritual ; and perhaps 
this was one of the greateſt efforts of the human 
underſtanding. But we are not yet arrived at thoſe 
improved times; we are conſidering the world in 
its rude and uninformed ſtate. 


Of the Religion of the firſt Men. 


I T is probable that after a great number of 
ages, when ſome few ſocieties were eſtabliſhed, 


men began to have ſome notions of religion, 


and ſome kind of rude worſhip. When mankind 
were wholly employed in the care of ſupporting 
life, they would hardly direct their thoughts to 
the Author of life, nor could they have any 
knowledge of thoſe affinities of all the parts of 
the univerſe, thoſe means, and thoſe innumerable 
ends, which to a philoſopher announce the exiſ- 
rence of an eternal architect. 

The knowledge of a God the creator, re- 
warder, and avenger, is the reſult of cultivated 
reaſon, or of revelation. 

All mankind therefore, during a ſeries of ages, 
were what the inhabitants of the ſouthern parts of 

Africa, 
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Africa, and of - ſeveral iſlands, as well one half 
of the Americans are at this day. Theſe people 
have no idea of one only God, the maker of all 
things, who is preſent every where, and exiſts 
by himſelf in eternity. And yet we ought not 
to call them Atheiſts in the uſual ſenſe of the 
word ; for they do not deny the exiſtence of the 
Supreme Being ; they know him not; they have 
no idea of him. The Hottentots take an inſe&, 
and the ' negroes a ſerpent for their protector. 
Amongſt the Americans, ſome adore the moon, 
and others a tree; and there are many who are 
abſolutely without any religious worſhip. 
The Peruvians, who were a civilized nation, 
| adored the ſun. Either Mango Capac had made 
them believe that he was the ſon of that luminary, 
or their reaſon had told them that they owed ſome 
gratitude to the body that animates nature. 
To know how all theſe religions, or rather ſu- 
perſtitions were eſtabliſhed, we have nothing more 
to do than to obſerve the progreſs of the human 
mind when left to itſelf. An horde of men, for 
inſtance, who are almoſt ſavages, ſee the fruits 
blaſted that are to nouriſh them; an inundation 
ſweeps away ſome of their huts, while others are 
deſtroyed by lightning. Who is the author of 
theſe misfortunes ? it cannot be one of their fel- 
lows, for they are all ſufferers alike. It muſt 
therefore be ſome ſecret power, whom they have 
offended and whom they muſt therefore appeaſe. 
How are they to do this? By behaving to it as 
they do to thoſe whom they are deſirous of pleaſ- 
ing, by making it little preſents. There is a 
ſerpent in the neighbourhood ; perhaps it is this 
ſerpent; they carry milk to him and place ir 
near the ſpot he frequents ; from that moment 


he 
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he becomes ſacred, and he is invoked when they 
go to war with their neighbours, who on their 
ſide have choſen ſome other protector. 

Other tribes find themſelves in the ſame ſitua- 
tion, but meeting with no object that can fix 
their fear and adoration, they appeal in general 
to the Being, whom they ſuſpect to have inflicted 
this evil on them, they call him Maſter, Lord, 
Chief, Ruler. N of 

This idea being more conformable than any 
other to the dawn of reaſon, at length becomes 
more firmly eſtabliſhed, ſo as to be deeply rooted 
in every mind when the nation is more numer- 
ous. Thus we find that ſeveral nations had no 
ather God than the Maſter, or the Lord. Among 
the Phoenicians it was Adonai; and Baal, Melkom, 
or Adad among the Syrians. All theſe names, 
ſignify the Lord, or the Powerful, 

After a time therefore each ſtate had its tute- 
lary divinity, without having any juſt idea of a 
God, and without being able to imagine that the 
neighbouring ſtate, had not a protector peculiar 
to itſelf, It was natural to ſuppoſe that as one 
had a Lord, the other had one likewiſe ; and the 
only difficulty ſeemed to be, to know which of 
all theſe divinities would be the moſt powerful, 
when different nations were at war with one an- 
other. 

It was this without doubt, that gave riſe to the 
opinion which was ſo long and ſo generally re- 
ceived, that each nation was in reality protected 
by the divinity they had choſen. This idea was ſo 
deeply impreſſed on the minds of men, that long 
after the times we are ſpeaking of, we find it 


(aig adopted by the Jews themſelves. Jepthah ſays 
to the Ammonites, “ Wilt thou not poſſeſs that 
4 oi 
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ee which Chemoſh thy God giveth thee to poſſeſs ? P 
c SO whomſoever our Lord Adonai ſhall drive - 1 


c out before us, them will we poſſeſs.“ 

In Jeremiah and Iſaiah we meet with two 
other paſſages that are equally ſtriking, where 1t 
is ſaid, *© What reaſon has the Lord Melkom had 
«to poſſeſs himſelf of the land of Gad? Theſe 
expreſſions clearly ſhew that the Jews, though the 
ſervants of Adonai, acknowledged however the 
Lord Chemoſh and the Lord Melkom. _ 

Nothing was more common than to adopt 
ſtrange gods. The Greeks acknowledged thoſe 
of the Eyptians, I do not ſay the ox Apis, or the 
dog Anubis, but Ammon and the twelve great 
gods. The Romans adored all the gods of the 
Greeks. Jeremiah, Amos, and St. Stephen, 
aſſure us, that the Jews, during the forty years they 

aſſed in the wilderneſs, acknowledged only Mo- 


% 


och, Remphan, and Kium, and that they offered — 2. 27. 


up .no facrifices, nor made' any eve: to the 
Lord Adonai, whom they adored afterwards, 
It is true that the Pentateuch ſpeaks only of th 


golden calf, which is mentioned by none of the 


prophets. 4 But this is not the place to inveſtigate 


this great difficulty; it will be ſufficient for us 


equally to revere Moſes, Jeremiah, Amos, and 
St. Stephen, who ſeem to contradict each other, 
and whom we endeayour to reconcile. 

I will only obſerve, that excepting thoſe times 
of war and bloody fanaticiſm which extinguiſhed 
all humanity, and rendered the manners, the 
laws, and the religion of one people, objects of 
horror to thoſe of another country, 'all nations 
ſeem to have thought it right, that their neigh- 
bours ſhould have _—_ particular Gods, and 
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have often adopted the worſhip and religious ce- 

remonies of ſtrangers. Ex 8 8 
Even the Jews, notwithſtanding their horror 

for the reſt of mankind, which increaſed with 

time, imitated the circumciſion practiſed by the 


 Arabians and Egyptians, and took from the lat- 


ter their diſtinction of meats, their ablutions, 
their proceſſions, their facred dances, the goat 
Hazazel and the red cow. They frequently 
adored the Baal, and the Belphegor of their 
neighbours ; ſo much do nature and habit almoſt 
always prevail over the law, eſpecially when this 


„law is not generally known by the people. 
„ Abos Jacob, the grandſon of Abraham, made it 


no difficulty to marry two ſiſters, who were what 
we call idolaters and daughters of an idolatrous 
father. Moſes himſelf married the daughter of 
an idolatrous prieſt of Midian. 
Thoſe ſame Jews who exclaimed ſo much 
againſt the religions of other nations, ſpeaking 
in the ſacred writings of Nebuchadnezzar and 
Cyrus who were idolaters, ftile them the Lord's 


% anointed.. Eliſha allowed the idolater Naaman 


to go into the temple of Rimmon. But let us 
not anticipate any thing; we well know that 
mankind are perpetually contradicting themſelves 


in their cuſtoms and laws; we ought not to di- 


reſs from the ſubject of which we are treating; 
et us therefore continue to inquire how the diffe- 
rent religions were eſtabliſhed. | 
The moſt civilized people of Aſia on this fide of 
the Euphrates adored the ſtars. The Chaldzans 
before the time of the firſt Zoroaſter, worſhipped 
the ſun, as the Peruvians did afterwards in an- 
other hemiſphere. This error would ſeem to be 


very natural to man, ſince it has had ſo many 


followers 
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followers in Afia and America, A petty and al- 
moſt ſavage nation is contented with having a 
ſingle protector, but no ſooner is it become more 
numerous, than we find it increaſing the num- 
ber of its gods. Thus the Egyptians began by 
adoring Iſheth or Iſis, and ended by worſhipping 
cats. . The firſt homage of the Romans in their 
ruſtic ſtate was paid to Mars, but thoſe people 
when maſters of the world, added the goddefs of 
the act of marriage, and the god of the privies 
to the number of their deities. And yet Cicero 
and all the philoſophers acknowledged aWypreme 
and all powerful God. Their reaſon had brought 
them back to the point, from which men in a 
ſavage ſtate ſet out by inſtinct. | 
Apotheoſes, or deifications, could not be 
thought of, till long after ſome kind of religious 
worſhip had been eſtabliſhed. C It is not natural 
for us to make a god of a man, whom we have 
ſeen brought into the world like ourſelves, ex- 
poſed like us to the diſeaſes, cares, and miſeries 
inſeparable from human nature, experiencing the 


ſame humiliating wants, and at length dying 


and becoming food for worms. But here is what 
happened amongſt the people of almoſt every 
nation, after a ſeries of eas conn 

A man who had performed great actions, or 
who had rendered effential ſervices to mankind 
could not indeed be confidered as a god by choſe 
who had ſeen him tremble with a fever, or ſatisfy 
the calls of nature; but enthufſaſts would eaſily 
perſuade themſelves, that he who had fuch emi- 
nent qualities muſt certainly derive them from a 
god; they conſidered him therefore as the ſon 
of a god. Thus the gods had children in all the 
parts of the world, for to ſay nothing of the 
| Gg 2 | reveries 
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reveries of the many nations that preceded the 
Greeks, Bacchus, Perſeus, Hercules, Caſtor and 
Pollux, were the ſons of gods; Romulus was the 
fon of a god; Alexander was declared in Egypt 
to be the ſon of a god; a certain Odin, amongſt 
our northern nations, was ſaid to be the ſon of a 
god: and Mango Capac in Peru, was conſidered 
as the offspring of the ſun. Albulgazi, who 
wrote the hiſtory of the Moguls, relates that 
Alanku, one of Genghis-kan's grandmothers, 
was ingregnated when a virgin by a ray from 
heaven. Genghis-kan himſelf paſſed for the ſon 
of a god. And when pope Innocent deputed 
brother Aſcelin to Batoukan, the grandſon of 
Genghis, that monk having, being able only to 

et himſelf introduced to one of the viſirs, in- 
| Ani him that he came on the part of God's 
vicar; upon which the viſir replied, © Does not 
« that vicar know that he owes homage and tri- 
. © bute to the great Batoukan, my maſter, who 
5 is the ſon of god,” 

Amongſt men who were fond of the marvellous, 
the tranſition from a ſon of god to a god, was 
by no means difficult. Three or four generations 
were ſufficient to eſtabliſh the ſame honours in 
favour of the ſon, as had been paid to the father; 
thus, temples were raiſed to all thoſe whom man- 

kind conſidered as the offspring of a ſupernatural 
commerce of the divinity with their wives and 

daughters. | 

Volumes might be written on this ſubject; but 

all thoſe volumes may be reduced to two words, 

and theſe are, that the greater part of the human 

ſpecies was for a long time ſenſeleſs and ſtupid; 

and that perhaps, the moſt ſenſeleſs of all 25 
| tho 
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thoſe who have endeavoured to explain theſe ab- 
ſurd fables, and to combine reaſon with folly. 


Of Cuftoms and Sentiments common to almoſt all the an- 


cient Nations. 


NATURE being every-where the ſame, man- 
kind muſt neceſſarily have adopted the ſame truths 
and the ſame errors, in things that fall immedi- 
ately under the ſenſes, and that are the moſt 
ſtriking to the imagination, They would natu- 
rally attribute the noiſe and the effects of thunder 
to the power of a ſuperior being inhabiting the 


air. The people who dwelt near the ſea, and 


who ſaw their lands overflown by the high tides 
at the full moon, would be led to conſider the 
moon as the cauſe of every thing that happened 
at that time. | 

In their religious ceremonies, almoſt all of them 
turned towards the eaſt, not confidering that there 
is neither eaſt nor weſt, but paying a kind of ho- 
mave to the ſun, who roſe in their ſight. 

Amongſt animals, the ſerpent” would appear 
to them to be endued with ſuperior underſtand- 
ing, becauſe from ſometimes ſeeing him renew 
his ſkin, they would ſuppoſe him to have the 
power of growing young again, and hence, would 
conſider him as immortal. Thus, we find that 
in Egypt and Greece, this reptile was the ſymbol 
of immortality. The large ſerpents that were 
to be ſeen near fountains, prevented timid' per 
ſons from coming near to them. This ſoon gave 
riſe to an opinion, that they were the guardians 
of certain treaſures. Thus, a ſerpent guarded 
the golden apples of the Heſperides; while ano- 
ther protected the golden fleece; and in the myſ- 


teries 
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teries of Bacchus, they carried the image of a 
ſerpent guarding a bunch of gelden grapes. 

The ſerpent had therefore the reputation of 
being the moſt crafty of animals; and hence, the 
ancient Indian fable, that God having created 
man, gave him a drug which was to render him 
immortal; that the man having entruſted his aſs 
with this divine preſent, and the aſs being thirſty 
upon the road, the ſerpent conducted bo to a 
ſountain, and while the aſs was drinking, con- 
trived to get the drug for himſelf, ſo that man 
loſt immortality through his negligence, while 
the ſerpent acquired it by his cunning. Many 
other tales of ſerpents and aſſes have the ſame 
origin. £5 
- Theſe ſerpents were malicious animals; but 
as they poſſeſſed ſomething of a divine nature, 
none but a god could poſſibly deſtroy them. 
Thus the ſerpent Python was deſtroyed by Apollo; 
and thus Ophiones the great ſerpent, waged war 
with the gods, a long time before the Greeks 
had forged their Apollo. A fragment of Phe- 
recydes relates, that this fable of the great ſerpent 
was one of the moſt ancient of Phonic ia. 

Me have already obſerved that dreams would 
naturally introduce the ſame ſuperſtition in every 

of the world. I am alarmed in the day-time 
at the ill-health of my wife or my ſon ; at night 
I dream that they are dead; they die ſome days 
' afterwards, and there can be no doubt but the 
gods ſent me this dream. If this does not hap- 
pen, I conclude that the gods have ſent me a 
falſe dream. Thus, in Homer, Jupiter ſends a 
a falſe dream to Agamemnon, the chief of the 
Greeks, All dreams; whether true or falſe, were 


ſuppoſed to come from heaven, Oracles were 
| eſtabliſhed 
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eſtabliſhed in this manner in every part of the 
world, "Fol 

A wornan comes to conſult the magi, whether 
her huſband will die in the courſe of the year. 
One anſwers her yes, the other no. It is v 
certain that one of the two muſt be in the right. 
If the huſband lives, the woman is filent; if he 
happens to die, ſhe proclaims throughout the 
town, that the perſon who foretold his death, is 
a divine prophet. There were men ſoon to be 
met with in every country, who foretold future 
events, and diſcovered things the moſt ſecret. 
Theſe people were calted Seers by the Egyptians, 
according to Manethon, as we are told by Joſe- 
phus in Ris difcourſe againſt Appion. 

There were ſuch Seers in Chaldza and Syria. 
Each temple had its oracles. Thoſe of Apollo 
obtained ſo conſiderable a reputation, that Rollin 
in his Ancient Hiſtory, repeats the anſwers given 
by Apollo to Crœſus. The god divines that the © 
king is cauſing a tortoiſe to be baked in a braſs 
pan, and tells him that his reign will be at an 
end, when a male is ſeated on the throne of the 
Perſians. Rollin does not enquire whether theſe 
predictions, which are worthy of Noſtradamus, 
were made after the events were determined. He 
does not doubt the ſkill of the priefts of Apollo, 
and he believes that God permitted Apollo to 
ſpeak the truth. This was probably with a view 
to confirm the Pagans in their religion. 

A queſtion far more philoſophical, in which 
all the great civilized nations from India to 
Greece ſeem to have agreed, is that which relates 
to the origin af good and evil. 274] 

The firſt theologians of all countries would 
certainly put that queſtion to themſelves, a” 

I | all- 
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all of us do before we are fifteen years old, why 
is there evil in the world? | 

In India, they were of opinion, that Adimo 
the ſon of Brama, produced good men from the 


right fide of his nayel,,; and bad men from the 


left. They therefore conſidered this left fide as 
the origin of moral and phyſical evil. The 
Egyptians had their Typhon, who was the enemy 
of Oſiris. The Perſians imagined that Arimanes* 
broke the egg that had been laid by Oromazes, 
and introduced ſin into it. The Pandora of the 
Greeks is well known, and may be conſidered as 
the moſt beautiful of all the allegories that have 
been tranſmitted to us by the ancients. The 


| allegory of Job was certainly written in Arabic, 


fince the. Hebrew and Greek tranſlations have pre- 
ſerved ſeveral Arabic terms. This book, which 
is of very high antiquity, repreſents Satan, who is 
the Arimanes of the Perſians, and the Typhon 
of the Egyptians, as wandering upon earth, and 
aſking leave of the Lord to afflit Job. Satan 


appears ſubordinate to the Lord, but we find 


him a very powerful being, capable of ſending 
diſeaſes into the world, and of killing animals. 
It appears in fact, that all nations without 
knowing it, were agreed in the belief of two 
principles, ſo that all the known world were in 
ſome meaſure Manichæans. i | 
Expiations could not fail to be adopted in all 
countries; for where was the man who had not 
committed ſome crime againſt ſociety, or in whom 


the inſtinct of his reaſon did not excite ſome feel- 


ing of remorſe? They obſerved that water waſhed 
away the filth of the body and of cloaths, and 
that metals were purified by fire; they concluded 


* See the Eſſay on the Manners, &c. vol. I, page 60, 
therefore, 
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therefore, that water and fire would in the ſame 
manner purify the ſoul; hence, there was no tem- 
ple without ſalutary waters and. fires. - | 
Mankind bathed themſelves in the Ganges, the 
Indus, or the Euphrates, at the new moon, or 
at the times when it was eclipſed ; and by this 
immerſion, they expiated their fins. If they did 
not purify themſelves in the Nile, it was becauſe 
the penitents would have been in danger of being 
devoured by crocodiles. But the prieſts who pu- 
rified themſelves for the people, . plunged into 
large tubs, and likewiſe bathed the perſons in 
them, who came to aſk pardon, of the gods, 
The Greeks in all their temples had ſacred baths; 
as well as ſacred fires, and theſe were the uni- 
verſal ſymbols amongſt all nations of the purity 
of the foul. In fine, ſuperſtitions ſeem to have 
been eſtabliſhed in every country, except amongſt 
the Chineſe literati. 


Of SAVAGES. 


DO you mean, by ſavages, the ruſtics living 
in huts, with their families, and a few animals; 
inceſſantly expoſed to all the intemperance of the 
ſeaſons; knowing only the land that nouriſhes 
them, or the market to which they ſometimes go, 
either to ſell their proviſions, or to purchaſe a 
few coarſe garments; ſpeaking a jargon that is 
unintelligible in towns; having but few ideas, 
and of courſe, but few expreſſions ; ſubſervient, 
they know not why, to a perſon to whom they 
every year carry the half of what they have earned 
by the ſweat of their brow; aſſembling together 
on certain days, in a kind of barn, in order to 
celebrate ceremonies they cannot comprehend, 
| | H h and 
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and to liſten to a man dreſſed differently from 
themſelves, and whom they do not underſtand ; 
quitting ſometimes their cottages at the beat of 
drum, and engaging themſelves to go to kill or 
to be killed in a ſtrange country, for a quarter of 
what they might earn by their labour at home? 
There are ſuch ſavages as theſe in every part of 
Europe. And we muſt allow that the people of 
Canada, and the Hottentots, whom we are 
pleaſed to call ſavages, are infinitely ſuperior to 
ours. The Huron, the Ilineſe, and the Hotten- 
tot, have the art of fabricating every thing they 
ſtand in need of, and our ruſtics are incapable of 
this. The ſavages of America and Africa are 
free, whereas our ſavages have not even an idea 
of liberty. 133 | tere TOS 
The pretended ſavages of America, are ſove- 
reigns who receive ambaſſadors from the colonies 
of Europeans, whom avarice and levity have 
tranſplanted into their country. They are no 
ſtrangers to honour, whereas our European ſa- 
vages have never ſo much as heard it ſpoken of. 
They have a country, which they love, and are 
anxious to defend; they conclude treaties, they 
fight courageouſly, and often ſpeak with an energy 
that is truly heroic. I would aſk whether there 
is a nobler anſwer recorded by Plutarch, of any of 
the great men of antiquity, than that which was 
made by a Canadian chief ro ſome Europeans, 
who wanted him to give up his patrimony. We 
* were born, ſaid he, upon this ſpot; our fa- 
te thers are buried here; ſhall we then ſay to the 
© bones of our fathers, riſe up, and go with us 

« into a ſtrange land?“ 4 | 
Theſe Canadians were Spartans, in compariſon 
of the ruſtics who vegetate in our villages, 75 
8 0 
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of the Sybarites * who enervate themſelves in 
our towns. | 

Do you mean, by ſavages, two legged animals, 
walking occaſionally upon all four, wandering in 
the woods, copulating at, random, forgetting 
the women with whom they have had a commerce 
of this fort, knowing neither their ſons nor their 
fathers, and living like brutes, without having 
either the reſources or the inſtinct of brutes ? 
Some writers have aſſerted that this is the true 
ſtate of man, and that we have only miſerably 
degenerated ſince we quitted it. I can never be- 
lieve, however, that this ſolitary life, attributed 
to our firſt fathers, ix 3 with human 
nature. 

We hold, or I am deceived, the firſt rank (if 
] may be allowed the expreſhon) amongſt thoſe 
animals who live in troops, as is the caſe with 
bees, ants, beavers, geeſe, ſheep, &c. If we 
meet a wandering bee, ought we to conclude 
that this bee is in a ſtate of pure nature, and that 
thoſe: who are at work in the hive, have dege- 
nerated ? 

Has not each animal its irreſiſtible inſtinct, which 
he obeys? What is this inſtinct? A certain ar- 
rangement of organs which are brought to per- 
fection in time. This inſtinct therefore does not 
take place immediately, becauſe the organs have 
not acquired their full growth, 

Is it not evident that animals, as well as all 
other beings, invariably adhere to the law which 
nature has given to their ſpecies. The bird 


* The inhabitants of Sybaris were ſo given to pleaſure 
and effeminacy, that their luxury Le:ame proverbial a- 
mongſt the ancients, T. 


'Hhkxg. makes 
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makes its neſt, as the planets move round their 
orbits, from a principle that never changes. How 
then can man alone have changed? If he had 
been deſtined to lead a ſolitary life like other car- 
nivorous animals, would it have been poſhble for 
him ſo far to contradi& the laws of nature, as to 
live in ſociety? And if he was intended to herd 
with his fellows, like geeſe and many other crea- 
tures, how could he ſo far pervert his deſtiny, as 
to lead, during many ages, the life of a ſolitary 
animal? He is capable of improvement, and 
hence he has been ſuppoſed to be perverted. 
But why ought we not rather to conclude that he 
has attained to that degree of perfection which 
nature has marked out for him ? 

All mankind live together in ſociety : can we 
infer from this, that they did not live fo formerly? 
Would not this be like concluding, that if bulls 
have horns at preſent, it is becauſe they have not- 
always had them ? 

Mankind in general have always been what 
they are: I do not mean that they have always 
had fine cities, four and twenty pounders, comic 
operas, and convents; but they have always had 
the ſame inſtinct which ſuggeſts a love of life, 
and leads them to delight in the companion of 
their pleaſure, in their children, their grand-chil- 
dren, and the works of their hands. | 

This inſtinct is invariable from one end of the 
univerſe to the other. The foundation of ſociety 
having therefore always exiſted, there has always 
been ſome kind of ſociety; and this ſufficiently 
proves that we were not deſigned to live in the 
inanner of bears. | 

Children have ſometimes been found wandering 
in woods, and living like brutes; and ſo have 


ſheep 
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ſheep and geeſe, but this by no means proves 
that ſheep and geeſe were not intended to live in 
flocks. | 

There are faquirs in India, who live in ſolitude, 
loaded with chains. Yes; and they live in this 
manner, with no other view, than to excite the 
admiration and charity of thoſe who viſit them. 
From a mixture of fanaticiſm and vanity, they 
act like our European, beggars, who cripple them- 
ſelves in order to excite compaſſion. Theſe ex- 
crements of human ſociety, ſerve only to prove 
how much that ſociety may be abuſed. 

It is very probable that men were rude and 
uncivilized, during thouſands of centuries, as an 
infinite number of peaſants are to this day. But 
mankind could never lead the life of badgers and 
bears. If it be aſked by what law, by what ſe- 
cret ties, or in a word, by what inſtin&t man was 
enabled to live in ſociety, without the aſſiſtance 
of the arts, and even without having a language ? 
I would reply, that this cauſe is to be ſought - 
for in his peculiar nature; and in the taſte that 
induces him to cohabit with a woman ; that it is 
from the attachment an Icelander, a Laplander, or an 
Hottentot feels for his companion, when her preg- 
nancy gives him hopes of ſecing a being pro- 
duced, that is to reſemble, and is a part of him- 
ſelf; from the reciprocal good offices which this 
man and this woman are enabled to perform for 
each other; from the affection with which nature 
infpires them for their little one, the moment it 
is born; from the habit they acquire of loving 
it; from the habit which this little one neceſſa- 
rily acquires of obeying his father and his mo- 
ther; from the aſſiſtance he affords them, after 
he is five or ſix years old; from the other chil- 

| | dren 
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dren which this man and this woman beget; and 
in a word, from their ſeeing in their old age, 
their ſons and daughters begetting other children, 
who have the ſame inſtinct as their fathers and 
mothers. ! | 3 
All this, I confeſs, forms but a rude groupe 
of the human ſpecies; and yet it is certain that 
the colliers in the foreſts of Germany, the inha- 
bitants of the North, and an hundred petty na- 
tions in Africa live nearly in the manner I have 
juſt now deſcribed. | 
What language would thoſe ſavage families 
ſpeak? They would doubtleſs be a very long 
time without ſpeaking any; they would eaſily 
underſtand one another by their cries and their 
eſtures. All nations have been ſavages in this 
reſpect; that is to ſay, tribes of the human ſpe- 
cies were for along time wandering in the woods, 
contending for their food with other animals, 
arming themſelves againſt them with ſtones and 
the branches of trees, and feeding upon roots, 
and different kinds of fruit, and even upon ani- 

mals. | 
There is in man a mechanical inſtint, which 
we every day ſee producing very great effects, even 
in the moſt ignorant of mankind. The people 
who inhabit the mountains of Tyrol, have in- 
vented machines that aſtoniſn men of learning, 
The moſt ignorant peaſant knows how to move 
the heavieſt loads by means of a lever, without 
having any idea of the mechanical principle upon 
which the operation is effected. If it had been 
requiſite for ſuch a knowledge to have preceded 
the uſe of levers, what a number of ages would 
have elapſed before mankind would have been 
able to have removed a large ſtone from its place! 
2 Aſk 
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Aſk a boy to leap over a ditch, and you will 
ſee him take a ſpring mechanically, by firit going 
a little backward, and then running forward, and 
certainly he will do this without knowing that his 
ſtrength in this caſe is the product of his bulk 
multiplied by his ſwiftneſs. 

It is therefore indiſputable, that nature alone 
inſpires us with reſpect to morality, We have 
ald of us two ſentiments, which are the founda- 
tion of ſociety, commiſeration and juſtice, If a 
child ſees one of his fellow creatures inhumanly 
treated, he will immediately expreſs his concern 
by cries and tears, and if he can, will aſſiſt the 
ſufferer. 

Aſk a child who is juſt beginning to reaſon 
and to ſpeak, whether the corn that his neigh- 
bour has ſown in his field, belongs to that neigh- 
bour, and whether the robber who has killed the 
proprietor of the field, has any juſt right to the 
ctop; and you will find that this child will an- 
ſwer you as well as all the legiſlators upon earth 
would do. fer =, x02 
God has given us a principle of univerſal rea- 
ſon, in the ſame manner as he has given feathers 
to birds, and a covering of fur to bears. And 
this principle is ſo invariable, that it ſubſiſts in 
ſpite of all the paſſions that oppoſe it, in ſpite of 
the tyrants who want to drown it in blood, and 
in ſpite of the impoſtors who endeavour to anni- 
hilate it in ſuperſtition. This is the reaſon why 
the moſt ignorant people. never fail in time to 
form a proper judgment of the laws by which 
they are governed, becauſe they perceive whether 
or not theſe Jaws are conformable to the principles 


of commiſeration and juſtice that are engraven in 
their hearts. | 


But 
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But before mankind could form themſelves into 
a numerous ſociety or nation, it was neceſſary for 
them to have a language, and this was the moſt 
difficult of the two. Without the gift of imita- 
tion, they would never have attained to it. They 
without doubt began with certain cries, which 
exprefled their firſt wants ; after a time, they who 
were the moſt ingenious, and who were born with 
the moſt flexible organs, would form , ſome few 
articulations which were repeated by their children, 
It is probable that every idiom was originally 
compoſed of monoſyllables, as being the moſt 
eaſily pronounced and retained. , | 

We find in fact, that the moſt ancient nations 
who have preſerved any part of their. primitive 
language, ſtill make uſe of monoſyllables to ex- 
pref the moſt familiar things. The Chineſe is 
almoſt wholly compoſed of monoſyllables. 

If you conſult the ancient Teutonic and all the 
jdioms of the North, you will find hardly any of 
the common objects or neceſſaries of life, that 
are expreſſed by more than one articulation, 
Every thing is monoſyllable, as zn, the ſun ; 
moun, the moon; ze, the ſea; kof, the head; 
boum, a tree; ſhlaf, to ſleep ; &c. 

It was with this brevity that mankind expreſſed 
themſelves in the foreſts of Gaul and Germany, 
and throughout the North; nor had the Greeks 
and Romans more compound words till long 
after they were united into a body of people. 
But by what ſagacity were mankind enabled to 
mark the difference of tenſes ? How came they 
to diſtinguiſh between the 1 ſhould like, and the I 
ſhould have liked, things poſitive and things con- 
ditional? It could be only amongſt the more 
_ civilized nations, that men could in time 155 
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bly be enabled to define, by compound words, 
theſe ſecret operations of the human mind. 
Hence it is that among the barbarians we find 
only two or three tenſes. The Jews 7 70 
only the preſent and the future; and after all, 
notwithſtanding the efforts of mankind, there is 
no language that approaches to perfection. 


Of AMERTC 4. 
IS it poffible that any one can be ſtill aſkin 


whence the men came who peopled America: 
The ſame thing might certainly be aſked concerning 
the Terra Auſtralis“, which is much farther from 
the port that Columbus failed from, than the 
Caribbee iſlands are. Men and animals have 
been found in every part of the habitable earth ; 
and who placed them there? We have already 
ſaid, that it is he who makes the graſs to grow 
in the fields; ſo that we ought not to be any 
more ſurprized at finding men in America than 
flies, 

It is pleaſant enough to ſee the Jeſuit Lafiteau, 
pretending in the preface to his Hiftory of the 
American Savages, that none but atheiſts can 
believe that God created the Americans, | 

We ſtill ſee maps of the old world engraved, 
in which America appears under the name of the 
Atlantic iſland. In theſe,maps the Cape de Verd 
iſlands are called the Gorgades, and the Caribbee 
iſlands the Heſperides. There is no other foun- 
dation for all this, than the ancient diſcovery of 
the Canary iſlands, and probably of that of Ma- 


{ 
* See The Eſay on the Manners of Nations, Vol, III. 
Page 257. TE, T ; Jet 
1 eira, 
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deira, which were viſited by the Phœnicians and 
Carthaginians ; they are very near the continent 
of Africa, and were perhaps at a leſs diſtance 
from it in ancient days than they are at preſent. 
Let fathef Lafiteau derive the Caribbees from 
Caria on account of the. conformity between the 
two names, and above all becauſe the Caribbee 
women as well as thoſe of Caria, dreſſed their 
huſbands victuals; let him ſuppoſe that the Ca- 
ribbees are born of a red, and the negroes of a 
black colour only becauſe their firſt fathers were 
accuſtomed to paint themielves red or black. 
Father Lafiteau tells us, that the negreſſes 
ſeeing their huſbands painted black, were ſo af- 
fected by this circumſtance, that their progeny 
have felt the effects of it ever ſince. The ſame 
thing, ſays he, happened to the Caribbee wo- 
men, who from the ſame ſtrength of imagination 


brought red children into the world. He quotes 


the example of Jacob's ewes, who brought forth 
lambs of a ſpeckled colour, becauſe the pa- 
triarch, Took him rods of green poplar, and 
« of haſel and cheſnur-tree; and peeled white 
<« ſtrakes in them, and made the white appear 


« which was in the rods. And he ſet theſe rods 


« before the flocks, and the flocks conceived, 
« and brought forth cattle ring-ſtraked, ſpeckled 


© and ſpotted*.” But the Jeſuit ought to know 


that many of the things that happened in Jacob's 
time, no longer happen in theſe days. 

If Laban's ſon-in-law had been aſked why his 
ewes, from having graſs conſtantly before their 
eyes, did. not bring forth green lambs, he would 
have been greatly embarraſſed. 


* Geneſis, chap. xxx. 


In 
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In ſhort, Lafiteau derives the Americans 
from the ancient Greeks, and here are his rea- 
ſons. The Greeks had fables, and ſo have the 
Americans, The primitive Greeks lived by 
hunting, and ſo do the Americans. The Greeks 
had their oracles, and the Americans have their 
ſorcerers. The Greeks danced in their religious | 
ceremonies, and ſo do the Americans. Theſe | 
reaſons are certainly very convincing. 
We may make one reflection on the nations 
of the new world which father Lafiteau has not = 
made; and this is, that the people the moſt re- 74-4 7 
"mote from the tropics preſerved their liberty, — 1 |: 
while almoſt all thoſe who dwelt nearer the tro- Fa. 1 
pics ſubmitted themſelves to monarchs. The 
ſame diſtinction prevailed for a long time in our 
continent. But we do not find that the people 
of Canada ever went to ſubdue Mexico, or re- 
ſembled the Tartars who ſpread themſelves over 
Alia and Europe. It would ſeem as if the Cana- 
dians were never ſufficiently numerous to ſend 
colonies into other countries. 
In general, America could never be ſo popu- 
lous as Europe or Aſia ; it is covered with im- 
menſe ſwamps, which render the air exceedingly 
noxious; the ſoil produces a prodigious number 
of poiſons, and arrows dipt in the juices of theſe 
venomous plants never fail to prove fatal. Na- 
q ture in ſhort has given much leſs induſtry to the 
Americans, than to the inhabitants of the old 
world. All theſe cauſes together would greatly 
hinder population. | 
Amongſt all the philoſophical obſervations that 
may be made on this fourth part of our globe, 
perhaps the moſt ſingular is, that we find in it 
only one nation that "_ beards, and theſe we 
12 tne 
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the Eſquimaux, who inhabit towards the fifty- 
ſecond degree of northern latitude, where the 
cold is much more intenſe than it is in the ſixty- 
ſixth degree of our continent. Their neighbours 
are beardleſs. Here then are two races of men 
abſolutely different the one from the other. 

Towards the iſthmus of Panama are the Da- 
rians who in many reſpects reſemble the Albinos. 
Theſe people who avoid the light, and vegetate 
in caverns, are a feeble race, and conſequently in 
very ſmall number. 

The lions of America are mean and cowardly ; 
the ſheep are large, and fo ſtrong that they ſerve 
to carry burdens: All the rivers of America are 
at leaſt ten times wider than ours. In a word, the 
natural productions of the earth, are all of them 
different from thoſe of our hemiſphere. Thus 
the ſame Providence that has created the elephant, 
the rhinoceros, and negroes, has in another part 
of the globe, produced hogs that have their 
navel upon their backs, and men who are eſſen- 


_ tially different from us. 


Of THEOCRACY. 


I T is probable, that moſt of the ancient na- 
tions were governed by a kind of theocracy. 
If you begin with India, you will find that the 
Brachmans were for a long time the ſovereigns of 
that country. You will find likewiſe that the 
Magi had the higheſt authority in Perſia. The hiſ- 
tory of the ears of Smerdis is probably fabulous; 
but at any rate it proves, that one of the magi 
was ſeated on the throne of Cyrus. Many of the. 
Egyptian prieſts directed the kings of that coun- 
try even in the articles of eating and a 

a 
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had the care of their education, judged them after 
their death, and often-aſcended the throne them- 
ſelves. | 

If we deſcend to the Greeks, we ſhall find their 
hiſtory, fabulous as it is, informing us that the 
prophet Calchas had influence enough over the 
army, to ſacrifice the daughter of the king of 
kings. 

If we come lower down to the ſavage nations, 
poſterior to the Greeks,” we ſhall ſee the Druids 
governing the Gauls. | 

It does not ſeem to have been poſſible for the 
primitive nations to have had any other than a 
theocratical government; for as ſoon as any peo- 
ple had choſen a tugglary god, that god would 
have prieſts. Thoſe" prieſts would govern the 
minds of the nation, and they could do this only 
in the name of their god; they would therefore 
make him ſpeak, they would deliver his oracles, 
and every thing would be executed by the expreſs 
order of the deity. 

From this ſource were derived thoſe ſacrifices 
of human blood, that have defiled almoſt the 
whole earth. What father or mother would ever 
have been able ſo far to abjure nature, as to de- 
liver their ſon or their daughter into the hands 
of a prieſt, to be put to death upon an altar, if 
they had not been certain that the god of the 
.country had ordered this ſacrifice ? 

Theocracy not only reigned for a long time, 
but it carried tyranny to the moſt horrid exceſs 
that human madneſs is capable of attaining; and 
the more this government ſtiled itſelf divine, the 
more abominable it was. 

Almoſt all nations have ſacrificed children to 
their gods; and they doubtleſs were of opinion 


- that 
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that theſe unnatural ſacrifices were required by 
the deities they worſhipped. 

Among the different nations that have been 
improperly ſtiled civihzed, I can find hardly any 


except the Chineſe, who did not adopt theſe hor- 


rid and abſurd practices. China is the only an- 
cient ſtate we are acquainted with, that has never 
been ſubject to the prieſthood ; for the Japaneſe 
were governed by a prieſt ſix hundred years be- 
fore our æra. In almoſt every other country, 
theocracy was fo firmly eſtabliſhed, ſo deeply 
rooted, that all the earlieſt hiſtories are thoſe of 
the gods themſelves, who became incarnate in 
order to govern mankind. Thus the people of 
Thebes and Memphis 1 that the gods 
reigned twelve thouſand years in Egypt. Brama 
aſſumed the human form to reign in India, as 
Sammonocodom did in Siam.. The god Adad 
governed Syria, as the goddeſs Cybele did Phry- 

ia; Jupiter reigned in Crete, and Saturn in 


* 


reece and Italy. The ſame idea prevails in all 


theſe fables; all mankind having had a confuſed 
notion, that the gods formerly reſided upon earth. 


Of te C HAL DA ANS. 


THE Chaldæans, the Indians, and the Chi- 
neſe, ſeem to me to be the nations that were the 
firſt civilized. We have an indiſputable proof 
of the ſcience of the Chaldæans, in the nineteen 
hundred and three years celeſtial obſervations that 
were ſent by Caliſthenes from Babylon, to the pre- 
ceptor of Alexander. Theſe aſtronomical tables 
aſcend exactly to the year 2234 before our vulgar 
ra. It is true that this epoch is very near the period 
at which the Vulgate edition of the Bible places 
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the deluge. But we are not diſpoſed at preſent 
to enter into the depths of the different chrono- 
Jogies of the Vulgate, the Samaritans, and the 
Septuagint, all of which we equally reverence. 
The univerſal deluge is a great miracle, which is 
perfectly foreign to our preſent inquiries. We are 
here reaſoning only from natural notions, ſubmit- 
ting however, the feeble reſearches of our con- 
fined underſtanding, to the more enlighrened 
genius of a ſuperior order. 
everal ancient authors quoted by George le 
Sincelle, ſay, that in the reign of a Chaldzan 
king named Xixoutrou, there was a terrible in- 
undation. Probably the Tigris and the Euphra- 
res overflowed their banks more than ordinary. 
But the Chaldæans could not poſſibly have known 
by any other means than revelation, that the 
whole habitable earth was covered with water, 
Once more I muſt obſerve, that I am here con- 
ſidering only the ordinary courſe of nature. | 
It is clear, that if the Chaldzans had exiſted 
in the world only nineteen hundred years before 
our #ra, this ſhort ſpace would not have been 
ſufficient for them to have aſcertained the true 
ſyſtem of our univerſe ; an aſtoniſhing diſcovery, 
to which it is certain the Chaldzans had attained. 
Ariſtarchus of Samos informs us, that rhe ſages 
of Chaldza had convinced themſelves, how im- 
poſſible it was that the earth ſhould occupy the 
centre of the planetary world ; that they aſſigned 
to the ſun its proper place in the ſyſtem, and 
that they conſidered the earth and the other pla- 
_ as revolving round it, each in a different 
Orbit. 
The progteſs of the human underſtanding is ſo 
flow, the illuſion of the ſenſes is ſo powerful, and 
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the ſubjection to received notions is ſo arbitrary, 
that a people who had exiſted only nineteen hun- 
dred years, could not poſſibly in that time have 
acquired a degree of philoſophy which undeceives 
the eyes, and requires the moſt profound theory. 
And indeed, we find that the Chaldzans reckoned 
four hundred and ſeventy thouſand years; yet 
after all, this knowledge of the true ſyſtem was 
confined to a ſmall number of their philoſophers. 
This is the fate of all great truths; and the 
Greeks who came after them, adopted only the 
common ſyſtem which is altogether puerile. 
Four hundred and ſeventy thouſand years *, is 
indeed a long period for us, who are as it were 


* Our holy religion, which in every reſpect is fo ſuperior 
to our underſtanding, informs us that the world was cre- 
ated only about fix thouſand years ago, according to the 
Vulgate edition of the Bible, or about ſeven thouſand 
years ago according to the deptuagint. The interpreters of 
this ineffable religion teach us, that Adam had knowledge 
by inſpiration, and that all the arts were perpetuated 
from Adam to Noah. If this is really the opinion of 
the church, we adopt it with a firm and invariable faith, 
ſubmitting at the ſame time every thing we write, to the 
judgment of this ſame holy church, which is certainly 
infallible, It is to no purpoſe that the emperor Julian, 
who was otherwiſe ſo reſpectable for his virtue, his cou- 
rage, and his learning, ſays in a diſcourſe, which has 
been ſo much cenſured by the great and moderate St. 
Cyril, that whether Adam had knowledge by inſpiration 
or not, God could not command him not to eat of the 
tree of knowledge, of good and evil, but on the contrary, 
would order him to eat freely of the fruit of that tree, 
in order to increaſe his inſpired knowledge, if he had any, 
or to acquire it if he had it not. It is well known with 
what ſagacity St. Cyril has refuted this argument. We 
think it right however once more to aſſure the reader, 
that we do not mean to interfere in any reſpe& with 

things 
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but of yeſterday ; but it is but a mere trifle for 
the whole univerſe. I am aware that we cannot 
adopt this calculation, that Cicero laughed at it; 
that it is exorbitant, and what is more, that we 
ought to believe the Pentateuch, rather than 
Sanchoniathon and Beroſus. But once more I 
muſt repeat it; it is impoſſible (humanly ſpeak- 
ing) that men could have arrived at ſuch wonder- 
ful truths, in nineteen hundred years. The firſt 
art among mankind was, certainly, that of pro- 
viding for their ſubſiſtence, and this, in the 
beginning, was a matter of much greater diffi- 
culty to them, than to brutes. The ſecond would 
be to form a language; and this aſſuredly, re- 
quired a very conſiderable ſpace of time. The 
third would be to build themſelves a few huts 
and the fourth to clothe themſelves. After theſe, 
the forging of iron, or ſupplying the want of it, 
required ſuch a concurrence of fortunate circum- 
ſtance, ſo much induſtry, and ſuch a number of 
ages, that it is hardly poſſible for us to imagine 
how mankind contrived to bring them abour. 
And yet after all, what an immenſe diſtance there 
was between theſe diſcoveries and that of aſtro- 
nomy !. ; 

The Chaldzans for a long time engraved their 
obſervations and laws upon brick, in hierogly- 
phics, which were ſpeaking characters; and this 
method was followed by the Egyptians ſeveral 
centuries afterwards, The act of tranſmitting 
their ideas by alphabetical characters, muſt have 
been a very late invention in that part of Aſia, 


things ſacred, We proteſt againſt all the falſe conſtrue» 
tions and ill-natured inductions that may be attempted to 
be drawn from what we have ſaid, V. 
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It is probable that the Chaldzans began to 
make uſe of the alphabet at the time of their 
firſt building towns. The reader perhaps will 
ask how they managed before this? In the ſame 
manner as they do in my village, and in an hun- 
dred thouſand other villages in the world, where 
- nobody knows either how to read or to write, 
and yet they underſtand one another perfectly 
well, and cultivate the neceſſary arts. 

Babylon was probably a very ancient village 
before it was made a ſuperb and immenſe city. 
But who built this city? I know not. Was it Semi. 
ramis? Was it Belus? Was it Nabonaſſar? There 
never was in Aſia, either a woman of the name 
of Semiramis, or a man named Belus. It is juſt 
the ſame as if we were to give the names of Ar- 
magnac and Abbeville to Greek towns. The 
; Greeks, who changed all the barbarous termina- 
tions into Greek words, corrupted all the Aſiatic 
names. Beſides, the hiſtory of Semiramis re- 
fembles the oriental tales. 

Nabonaſſar, or rather Nabon-affor, was pro- 
bably he who embelliſhed and fortified Babylon, 
and at length made it a ſuperb city, This was 
certainly the name of a real monarch, who is known 
in Aſia by the æra which bears his name, and 
which begins only 747 years before ours; ſo that 
it is modern in. compariſon of the number of 
centuries that are neceſſary to arrive at the eſta- 
bliſnment of ' extenſive dominions. The very 
name of Babylon proves that it exiſted long be- 
fore the time of Nabonaſſar. It ſignifies the town 
of father Bel. Bab in Chaldæan, fignifies father, 
according to Herbelot, and Bel is the name of 
the Lord. The orientals never gave it any other 
name than Babel, which means the city of the Lord, 
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the city of God, or according to others, the gate of, 
God. 

As there-was no Belus, founder of Babylon, ſo 
there was no Ninus, founder of Ninvah, which 
we call Niniveh. No Aſiatic prince ever bore a 
name in us. 

It is poſſible that Babylon might be four and 
twenty of our leagues in circumference; but that 
Ninus built a city called Niniveh, upon the 
Tigris, at the diſtance only of forty leagues from 
Babylon, and as large as that city, is what by 
no means appears credible. We are told of three 
potent empires which ſubſiſted at the ſame time, 
that of Babylon, that of Aſſyria or Niniveh, and 
that of Syria or Damaſcus. The thing is hardly 
probable; it is as if we were to ſay, there were 
three potent empires at the ſame time in a part 
of Gaul, the capitals of which, Paris, Soiſſons 
and Orleans, were each twenty-four leagues in 
cireumference. Beſides, Niniveh was not built, 
or at leaſt was but a very inconſiderable place at 
the time the prophet Jonas is ſaid to have been 
deputed to it, in order to exhort it to repentance, 
but in his way thither, was ſwallowed up by a 
fiſh, that kept b three days and three nights in 
its belly, 

The'ipretended empire of Aſſytia did not even 
exiſt at the time Jonas is ſaid to have hved; 
ſince, we are told, that he prophecied under the 
Melk, or petty Jewiſh king, Joas; and Phul, 
who is ſpoken- of in the Hebrew books, as the 
firſt king of Aſſyria did not begin to reign, ac- 
cording to them, till about fifty-two years after 
the death of Jonas. In this manner, by. comparing 
dates, we every where met with contradiction, 
W in uncertain try. 
5 K K 2 | Ic 
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It is aſſerted in the book of Jonas, that Niniveh 
contained an hundred and twenty thouſand new 
born children; this would ſuppoſe upwards of 
five millions of inhabitants, according to the 
moſt exact calculations that have been founded 
on the number of children born in any given 
place, in the ſame year, Now, five millions of 
inhabitants, in a town that was not yet built, are 
rather an extraordinary circumſtance. 

I confeſs I underſtand nothing about the two 
empires of Babylon and Aſſyria. Several learned 
writers, who have endeavoured to throw ſome 
light upon this dark ſubject, have affirmed, that 
Aſſyria and Chaldza were one and the ſame em- 
pire, governed ſometimes by two princes, one of 
whom reſided at Babylon, and the other at Ni- 
niveh. This rational opinion may be adopted, 
till ſuch time as we find one that is ſtill more 
rational. 

What contributes to throw a new degree of 
probability on the-antiquity of this nation, is the 
famous tower they erected, in order to obſerve 
the ſtars. Almoſt all the commentators being un- 
able to deny the exiſtence of this monument, think 
themſelves obliged to ſuppoſe that it was nothing 
more than the remains of the Tower of Babel, 
which mankind wanted to raiſe even to heaven.. 
We do not very well underſtand what the commen- 
tators mean by heaven; is it the moon? Is it the 
planet Venus? It is a long way to either of theſe. 
Be it as it will, if Nabonaſſar erected this edi- 
fice by way of obſervatory, we muſt at leaſt ac- 
knowledge that the Chaldzans had an obſer- 
vatory two thouſand four hundred years be- 
fore us. Think after this, how many centuries 
the ſlowneſs of the human underſtanding "_ 
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have required, before it could arrive at the defign 
of erecting ſuch a monument to the ſciences. 

It was in Chaldza, and not in Egypt that they 
invented the Zodiac. There ſeem to be three 
pretty ſtrong proofs of this; the firſt is, that the 
Chaldæans were an enlightened nation before 
Egypt, on account of the inundations from the 
Nile, could be habitable; the ſecond, that the 
figns of the Zodiac are ſuited to the climate of 
Meſopotamia, and not to that of Egypt. The 
Egyptians could not have the ſign Taurus in the 
month of April, becauſe they do not plough in 
that ſeaſon; nor could they in the month of 
Auguſt deſcribe a ſign by a girl loaded with ears 
of corn, becauſe their harveſt did not happen at 
that time. They could not repreſent Febru 
by a pitcher of water, becauſe it very ſeldom rains 
in Egypt, and never in the month of February. 
The third reaſon is, that the ſigns of the Chal- 
dæan zodiac were one of the articles of their re- 
ligion. They were under the government of 
twelve ſecondary gods, each of whom preſided 
over one of theſe conſtellations, as we are told 
by Diodorus Siculus, in his ſecond book. This 
religion of the ancient Chaldzans was Sabziſm, 
that is to ſay, the adoration of one ſupreme God, 
and the veneration of the ſtars and of the celeſtial 
powers that preſided over thoſe ſtars. When 
they prayed, they turned towards the North tar ; 
ſo much was their worſhip connected with aſtro- 
A | 
Vitruvius, in his ninth book, where he treats of 
ſun-dials, the heights of the ſun, the length of 
ſhadows, and the reflected light of the moon, 
conſtantly quotes the Chaldzans and not the 
Egyptians. This is a ſtriking proof that Chal- 
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dæa and not Egypt was conſidered as the country 
that firſt invented this ſcience; ſo that there is 
great truth in the old Latin proverb, rzradidit 
Fpyptis Babylon Agyptus Achivis, i. e. Babylon firſt 
taught the Egyptians, and Egypt the Greeks, 


Of the Babylonians become Perſians. 


-. TO the eaſtward of Babylon were the Per- 
fians. Theſe carried their arms and their religion 
to Babylon, when Kore/h, whom we call Cyrus, 
took that city, with the aſſiſtance of the Medes, 
who were eſtabliſhed to the northward of Perſia. 
We bave two. principal fables concerning Cyrus, 
one by Herodotus, and the other by Xenophon, 
who both contradict one another in every thing, 
and who have both been indiſcriminately copied 
by a thouſand writers. | Tor © 

. Herodotus ſuppoſes a Medean king, that is to 
ſay, a king of Hyrcania, whom he calls Aſtyages, 
which is a Greek name. This Hyrcanian, Aſty- 
ages, gives orders for his grandſon Cyrus to be 
crowned, becauſe in a dream he had ſeen his 
daughter Mandane, the mother of Cyrus, pi/ing 
ſo. copiouſly, that ſbe overflowed all Aſia. The reſt 
of the adventure 1s nearly in the ſame taſte; it is 
a hiſtory of Gargantua, written ſeriouſly, _ 
.-Xenophon makes the life of Cyrus a moral ro- 
mance, nearly fimilar to our Telemachus. In 
order to impreſs his readers with an idea of the 
manly education of his hero, he begins with ſup- 
poſing that the Medes were a voluptuous people 
ſunk in effeminacy. But is it poſſible that the 
inhabitants of Hyrcania, whoſe country had been 
ravaged for more than thirty years, by the Tartars, 
at that time called Scythians, were Sybarites? , - 


- 
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All that we can ſay with certainty concernin 
Cyrus, is, that he was a great conqueror, and 
courſe, a great evil to mankind. The main cir- 
cumſtance of his hiſtory is true, but the epiſodes 
are falſe; as is the caſe with almoſt every hiſtory, 

Rome exiſted at the time of Cyrus: ſhe had a 
territory of four or five leagues in circumference, 
and plundered her neighbours as much; as ſhe 
could; but I would not warrant the combat of 
the three Horatii, the adventure of Lucretia, tha 
deſcent of the bucklers/from heaven, or the ſtone 
cut in two with a razor. There were ſome Jews 
who were ſlaves in Babylon and elſewhere; but 
humanly ſpeaking, we might doubt whether the 
angel Raphael came down from heaven to accom- 
pany young Tobias on foot to Media, in order to 
procure him the payment of ſome money, and to 
drive away the devil Aſmodeus, by burning the 
liver of a fiſh. 

It is by no means my intention in this —— to 
examine either the romance of Herodotus, or the 
romance of Xenophon, concerning the life and 
death of Cyrus. I ſhall only remark that the 
Parſis or Perſians pretended to have had amongſt 
them, fix thouſand years before, a certain Zoro- 
aſter, a prophet, who had taught them to be juſt 
and to worſhip the ſun, in the ſame manner as the 
Chaldzans had worſhipped the ſtars. 

I do not mean to affirm that theſe Perſians and 
Chaldzans were really ſo virtuous as they are 
repreſented to us; nor ſhall I attempt to aſcer- 
tain the exact period at which their ſecond Zo- 
roaſter made his appearance, who rectified the 
worſhip of the ſun, and taught them. to ; adore 
one only God, the creator of the fun and of the 
ſtars. We are told that he wrote or: commented 
on the book Zend, which the Parſis who are diſ- 
3 perſed 
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perſed at this day in Aſia, revere as their bible. 
The Zend *, if we except the Chineſe book of 
the five kings, is perhaps the moſt ancient book 
in the world. It is written in the ancient ſacred 
language of the Chaldæans, and Dr. Hyde, who 
has given us a tranſlation of the Sadder, would 
likewiſe have favoured us with that of the Zend, 
if he could have defrayed the expences of the 
work. I ſhall therefore refer to the Sadder, 
which is an extract from the Zend, and the cate- 
chiſm of the Parſis. It ſhews that thoſe people 
had long believed in a God, a devil, a mie 
tion, a paradiſe, and a hell. They were without 
diſpute the firſt who eſtabliſhed thoſe ideas; it 
1s the moſt ancient ſyſtem we are acquainted with, 
and was not adopted by other nations, till after 
many centuries. The Phariſees among the Jews 
did not openly maintain the immortality of the 
ſoul, and the doctrine of rewards and puniſh- 
ments after death, till about the time of Herod. 
This is perhaps one of the moſt important cir- 
cumſtances in the ancient hiſtory of the world. 
We here ſee an uſeful religion, founded on the 
doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul, and on 
the knowledge of the Creator. An immenſe 
number of years muſt have elapſed, before the 
human mind could be enabled to conceive ſuch a 
ſyſtem, We may remark likewiſe, that baptiſm, 
or immerſion in water, in order to purify the ſoul, 
conſtitutes one of the precepts of the Zend. 
Perhaps all our religious ceremonies in the weſt 
had their ſource from the Perfians and Chaldæans. 
I do not mean to inquire here how it happened, 
that the Babylonians had ſecondary divinities, 


* Sce Chap. V. of the following Eſſay. 
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although they acknowledged a ſupreme God. 
This ſyſtem; or rather chaos, was common to all 
nations except the tribunals of China: In the 
laws, religions, and cuſtoms of. almoſt eve 
country, we find a great degree of folly combined 
with a little wiſdom. Mankind are more guided 
by inſtinct than reaſon. The divinity is adored 
and diſhonoured in every country. The Perſians 
no ſooner had ſculptors among them than they 
worſhipped images; the ruins of Perſepolis 
abound with their ſtatues; but in many of thoſe 
figures we may obſerve the ſymbols of immorta- 
lity ; we fee heads flying towards heaven with 
wings, which are emblematical of our removal 
from this tranſitory life to life immortal. 
But let us paſs on to cuſtoms that are alto- 
gether human. .I am furprized that Herodotus 
ſhould have aſſerted in the face of all Greece, in 
his firſt book, that all the Babylonian women 
were obliged to proſtitute themſelves, once in their 
lives, to ſtrangers, in the temple of Milita or 
Venus. I am ſtill more ſurprized, that this idle 
tale ſhould continue to be repeated in all the 
hiſtories that are compiled for the inſtruction of 
our youth. It muſt certainly have been a fine 
feſtival and a fine devotion, to ſee all the dealers 
in camels, horſes, bullocks and aſſes, runing 
into a church in order to enjoy the principal 
Jadies of the city before the altar. But to be 
ſerious, is ſuch infamy conſiſtent with the cha- 
rater of a poliſhed people? Is it poſſible that 
the magiſtrates of one of the largeſt cities in the 
world, could eſtabliſh or tolerate ſuch a cuſtom ? 
That huſbands could conſent to the proſtitution 
of their wives ? that fathers could thus deliver 
vp their davghters to be polluted by the horſe 
LI dealers 
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dealers of Aſia? That which is not in nature is 


never true. I would as ſoon believe Dion Caſſius, 


when he tells us, that the grave ſenators of Rome 
propoſed a decree, by which Cæſar, who was 
fifty-ſeven years old, was to be entitled to enjoy 
all the women he ſnould deſire. 1 1% 
The modern compilers of ancient hiſtory, who 
copy fo many authors without examining any, 
ought to have taken notice that Herodotus dealt 
only in fables, or rather that his text was cor- 
rupted, and that he meant only to ſpeak of the 
courteſans, who were to be found in all great 
cities, and who even accoſted travellers upon the 
road, ed Mb 5 81% 
I ang as little diſpoſed to believe Sextus Em- 
piricus, who pretends that ſodomy was ordained 
among the Perſians. But is it poſſible to imagine 
that mankind would make a Jaw, which if en- 
forced, would have prevented the propagation 
of the human ſpecies ? On the contrary, fodomy 
was expreſsly forbidden by the Zend, as may be 
ſeen in the abridgment of the Sadder, in which 
it is ſaid that there is no greater .in. n 94 
Strabo fays, that the Perſians married their 
mothers ; but what proofs does he bring of this? 
They conſiſt merely of hearſays and vague re- 
ports. This perhaps furniſhed Catullus with the 
ſubject of his epigram, Non magus ex matre & 


nalo naſcatur oportet. Such a law however is by 


no means credible, and an epigram can never be 
admitted as a proof. Suppoſing however, that 
ſuch a euſtom had been eſtabliſhed, and that there 
had been no women to be found, who were willing 
to lie with their ſons, there would then have been 
no priefts in Perſia. But as the religion of the 
magi enjoined them to promote population, _— 
wou 
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would rather have encouraged fathers to lie with 
their daughters, than mothers with their ſons, 
becauſe an old man may beget children, whereas 
an old woman is incapable of A im 
nated. 

In a word, in reading hiſtory, let us be upon our 
guard againſt fables of every kind. 


Of SYRIA. 


I AM convinced by all the works that have 
been handed down to us, that the country which 
extends from Alexandria or Scanderoon, as far as 
Bagdat, went always by the name of Syria; that 
ther alphabet of thoſe people was Syriac, and that 
the ancient cities of Zobah, Balbec and Damaſ- 
cus, and likewiſe Antioch, Seleucia and Pal- 
myra were ſituated in that country. Balk was ſo 
ancient, that the Perſians pretended that their 
Bram or Abraham came from Balk to them. 
Where then could be that powerful empire of 
Aſſyria of which fo much has been ſaid, unleſs it 
was in the country of fables? 

The Gauls ſometimes extended as far as the 
Rhine, and ſometimes were confined within nar- 
rower limits; but who ever took it into his head 
to place a vaſt empire between the Rhine and the 
Gauls? Or, imagined that nations bordering on 
the Euphrates were called Aſſyrians, when they 
extended themſelves towards Damaſcus; or that 
the Syrians changed their name for that of Aſ- 
ſyrians, when they had reached the Euphrates? 
And yet the whole difficulty is reducible to this. 
All neighbouring nations have been intermixed, 
have been at war with one another and have 
changed their boundaries. But when once capital 

L12 cities 
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cities are eſtabliſhed, theſe cities ſoon give riſe to 
a ſtriking difference between the two nations. 
Thus the Babylonians whether conquerors or 
conquered, were always different from the people 
of Syria. The ancient characters of the Syriac 
Janguage were not the ſame as thoſe of the an- 
Client Chaldæans. 

Their religions, ſuperſtitions, laws and cuſ- 
toms were all of them different. The goddeſs of 
the Syrians had no relation to the religious wor- 
ſhipof the Chaldæans. The Chaldzan, Babylonian, 
and Perſian magi never made themſelves eunuchs 
like the prieſts of the goddeſs of Syria. Strange as 
it may ſeem, the Syrians worſhipped the figure 
of what we call Priapus, and the prieſts deprived 
themſelves of their virility. This ſeems to be a 
proof that the nation was of great antiquity, and 
the number of people conſiderable, ſince it is 
hardly to be imagined, that nature would have 
been thus deſpoiled in a country where the hu- 
man ſpecies was rare. 

The prieſts of Cybele in Phrygia made them- 
ſelves eunuchs like thoſe of Syria. This ſeems to 
have been an effect of the ancient cuſtom adopted 
by mankind, of ſacrificing to the gods whatever 
they held moſt dear, and of not expoſing them- 
felves in the preſence of pure beings, to acci- 
dents which they conſidered as partaking of im- 
purity. After ſuch ſacrifices, can we be ſurpriſed 
at that which ſeveral nations have made of their 
foreſkins, or at the cuſtom which prevails in cer- 
tain parts of Africa of cutting out one of their teſ- 
ticles. 'The accounts we have of Atis and Com- 
babus are only fables, like that of Jupiter wha 
made his father Saturn an eunuch. Superſtition 
invents 
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invents ridiculous cuſtoms, and a romantic ima- 


gination invents abſurd reaſons for them. ; 
I have another remark to make on the ancient 


Syrians, and this is, that the city which was 
afterwards called the holy city, and Hierapolis by 


the Greeks, was by the Syrians named Magop. 
This word Mag has a great affinity to the ancient 
magi, and ſeems to have been common to all 
thoſe who devoted themſelves to the ſervice of 
the Deity. Each nation had its holy city. We 
know that Thebes in Egypt was the city of God, 
that Babylon was the city of God, and that 
Apamia in Phrygia was likewiſe the city of God. 

Long after the period we are alluding to, we 
find the Jews ſpeaking of the people of Gog and 
Magog; they might mean by theſe names, the 
nations bordering on the Euphrates and the 
Orontes; or they might mean the Scythians, 
who ſpread themſelves over Aſia before the time 
of Cyrus, and laid waſte Phœnicia. But it is of 
very little importance to know, what ideas a Jew 
had when he pronounced Gog or Magog. 

Upon the whole, I have no doubt that the 
Syrians were much more ancient than the Egyp- 
tians, and the reaſon of this is evident, thoſe 
countries which are the moſt eafily cultivated, 
being neceſſarily the firſt peopled and the firſt 
that become flouriſhing. | 


Of the Phænicians, and of Sanchoniathon. 


The Phcenicians were probably formed into a 
body of people as early as any of the other in- 
habitants of Syria, They were perhaps not 
quite ſo ancient as the Chaldzns, becauſe their 
country was leſs fertile. Sidon, Tyre, Joppah; 

| 3 Berith 
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Berith and Aſcalon are barren ſpots. Maritime 


commerce has always been the laſt reſource of 


mankind. They began with cultivating their 


lands, before they thought of building ſhips to 
go in queſt of new countries beyond the ſeas. - 


But they who devoted themſclves to navigation 
ſaon acquired an induſtry unknown to other na- 
tions. We read of no maritime enterpriſe either 
of the Chaldzans or Indians. Even the Egyp- 
tians held the ſea in horror, It was their YH, 
their evil ſpirit; and this gives riſe to a doubt 
concerning the four hundred "roy that are ſaid 
to have been fitted out by. Seſoſtris in his expedi- 
tion againſt India, But the enterpriſes of the 
Pheenicians are real. They founded Carthage 
and Cadiz, they diſcovered England, they traded 
to India by Eziongaber, they manufactured preci- 
ous ſtuffs and poſſeſſed the art of dying in pur- 
ple; all theſe are ſo many proofs of their induſtry, 
and this induſtry conſtituted their grandeur, 

The Phœnicians were in ancient times, what 
the Venetians were in the fifteenth century, and 
what the Dutch are at preſent ; a people who en- 
riched themſclves by trade. 

Their commerce neceſſarily required the uſe of 
regiſters, to anſwer the ſame purpoſes as our ac- 
compt books; and ſuch regiſters could not be 
kept without certain eaſy and durable ſigns or 
characters. It therefore ſeems very probable, that 
the Pheenicians were the inventors of alphabe- 
' tical writing. I would not venture to aſſert, 
that they were before hand with the Chaldæans 
in the uſe of ſuch characters, but their alphabet 
was certainly more complete and more uſeful, 
ſince they diſtinguiſhed the vowels which the 
Chaldæans did not expreſs, Even the word al- 

6 phabeth, 
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dhabeth, which 1s compoſed of their two firſt 

characters, is a proof in favour of the Phceni- 

clans. „ © GIO RONAIR 

I do not find that the Egyptians ever commu- — 
nicated their letters, or their language to any 

people; on the contrary, the Phœnicians tranſ- 

mitted their language and alphabet to the Car- 

thaginians who afterwards altered them; and | 


* 


their letters were adopted by the Greeks, 
Sanchoniathon, a Phenician, who, 3 * 
fore the Trojan war, wrote an hiſtory of the 


Yrimitive ages, ſome few fragments of which 
Fare been preſerved by Euſebius and tranſlated 
by Philo of Byblos; Sanchoniathon, I ſay, in- 
forms us, that the Phoenicians had from time im- 
memorial ſacrificed to the elements and the winds, 
a cuſtom which indeed ſeems ſuitable to a com- 
mercial-people.” Like all the earlier writers he 
was defirous of carrying his hiſtory back to the 
origin of things; he had the ſame ambition as 
the authors of the Zend and Vedam, the ſame 
that Mauethon had in Egypt, and Hefiod in 


Onan 3 
What proves the prodigioys antiquity of San- 
choniathon's book is, that ſome paſſages of it 
uſed to be read in the myfteries of 'Ifis and Ceres, 
an homage which neither the Egyptians nor the 
Greeks, would have paid to a foreign author, 
if his work had not been confidered as one of the 
firſt ſources of human knowledge. a>. 
Sanchoniathon wrote nothing without conſult- 
ing all the ancient archives, and above all the 
prieft Jerombal. The name of Sanchoniathon in 
ancient Phoenician fignifies lover of truth. Por- 
phyrius, Theodoret, and Euſebius acknowledge 
this, Phrenicia was called Kirjath-Sepher, or be 
ns — WO 
country ET 35 & 
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country of archives. When the Jews came to eſta- 
bliſh themſelves in a part of that country, they 
acknowledged the propriety of this appellation, 
as may be ſeen in the books of Joſhua and 
Judges. Ws: A 

Jerombal, who was confulted by Sanchonia- 
thon, was the prieſt of the ſupreme God, whom 
the Pheœnicians called Faho, Jehovah, a name a- 
dopted by the Egyptians, and afterwards by the 
Jews. The fragments of Sanchoniathon's work, 
prove that Tyre had long exiſted, although it 
was not as yet become a powerful city. 

The word El, which ſignified God among the 
ancient Phcenicians, has ſome affinity to the Ala of 
the Arabians; and it is probable, that from this 
monoſyllable El, the Greeks compoſed their Elios. 
But what is very remarkable, is, that we find 
among the ancient Phœnicians, the word 
Ela, Eloim, which the Hebrews adopted af- 
terwards, when they eſtabliſhed themſelves in 
Canaan. | | 

It was from Phcenicia, that the Jews took all 
the names they gave to the Deity, as Ela, Jabo, 
Adonai; nor could it be ee og ſince the Jews 
for a long time ſpoke no other language in Ca- 
naan, than that of the Phcoenicians. 

The word Jaho, which was held fo ſacred a- 
mong-the Jews, that they never ventured to utter 
it, was ſo common in the Eaſt, that Diodorus in 
his ſecond book, ſpeaking of thoſe who pretended 
to have diſcourſed with the gods, ſays, that Minos 
Beaſted of his having converſed with the god: Zeus; 
Zamolxis with the goddeſs Veſta, and the Few Moſes 
with the god Faho, &c. | 

It is particularly obſervable, that Sanchonia- 
thon, in deſcribing the ancient coſmology of his 
| country, 
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country, ſpeaks of a chautereb, or chaos involved 
in darkneſs. The word erebus, which Heſiod 
and the reſt of the Greeks after his time made 
uſe of to ſignify night, was taken from the Phoe+ 
nician word juſt now mentioned. Out of chaos 
aroſe muth or moth, which ſignifies matter. Who 
arranged this matter? Colpi Fabo, the ſpirit of 
God, or rather the mouth of God, the voice of 
God. At the voice of God, men and animals 
were created, tig | 

We may ealily be convinced that this coſmo- 
graphy is the original from which all others have 
been copied. The moſt ancient nations are al- 
ways imitated by thoſe who follow after them; 
they learn their language, they adopt a part of 
their religious ceremonies, and likewiſe their an- 
tiquities and fables. I am aware, that the origins 
of the Chaldæans, Syrians, Phcenicians, Egyp- 
tians and Greeks, are all of them very obſcure. But 
where is the origin that is not ſo? We can know 
nothing with certainty, concerning the formation 
of the world, except what the Creator himſelf 
has deigned to inform us. We advance with 
certainty as far as certain limits. We know 
that Babylon exiſted before Rome, that the cities 
of Syria were powerful before Jeruſalem was- 
even known, and that there were kings in Egypt 
before the times of Abraham or Jacob; we like- 
wiſe know what nations were the laſt formed; but 
to ſay preciſely who were the firſt people, requires 
a revelation. 

At any rate however, we may be allowed to 
weigh probabilities, and to make uſe of our rea- 
ſon, in matters which do not interfere with thoſe 
ſacred dogmas that are ſuperior to all reaſon, - 

| Mm © t 
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It is very certain that the Phœnicians had long 
been in poſſeſſion of their country, at the time 
the Hebrews firſt made their appearance there. 
And is it poſſible that the Jews could learn the 
Pheenician language, while they were wandering 
in the deſert at a diſtance from Phœnicia, and 
amidſt the tribes of Arabia? | 

Cauld the Phoenician become the common lan- 
guage of the Jews? And could they write in that 
language at the time of Joſhua, amidſt continual 
wars and maſſacres? Did not the Jews after the 
death of Joſhua, when they were reduced to 
ſlavery in that very country which they had laid 
waſte with fire and ſword, did they not, I ſay, 
then learn a little of the language of their maſ- 
ters, in the ſame manner as they afterwards learnt 
a little Chaldæan when they were ſlaves at Baby- 
lon? 
ls it not extremely probable that a commercial, 
induſtrious and learned people, who were eſta- 
bliſhed time immemorial, and who are conſidered 
as the inventors of letters, would be able to 
write long before a wandering people, newly 
ſettled in their neighbourhood, without either 
learning, induſtry, or commerce, and ſubſiſting 
entirely by rapine ? 

Can any one ſeriouſly deny the authenticity of 
the fragments of Sanchoniathon, that are pre- 
ſerved by Euſebius? Or can we ſuppoſe with the 
learned Huet, that Sanchoniathon derived his 
materials from Moſes ? Although the moſt an- 
cient monuments ſeem to prove that Sanchoni- 
athon lived nearly at the time of Moſes, yet we 
will not determine any thing on this ſubject ; we 
leave it to the enlightened and judicious reader, 

to decide betwixt Huet and Vandale, who has 
| I refuted 
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refuted him. We are in ſearch, not of contro- 
verſy, but truth. - FO 


0 F the Scythians and Gomerites. * 


I SHALL take no notice of Gomer, who at 
coming out of the ark, is ſaid to have ſubdued 
the Gauls, and to have peopled them in a few 
years. Nor ſhall I ſay any thing of Tubal, who 
did the ſame thing in Spain; or of Magog, who 
was employed in like ner in the northern 
parts of Germany, while the ſons of Ham were 
getting black children towards Guinea and Congo. 
Theſe diſguſtful impertinencies are to be met with 
in ſo many books, that it would be idle to repeat 
them. Even children begin to ſmile at them, 
But from what weakneſs, or ſecret malignity, or 
rather from what affectation of diſplaying a 
miſplaced eloquence, have ſo many hiſtorians ex- 
tolled the Scythians, a people with whom they 
were unacquainted ? | 

Why does Quintus Curtius, ſpeaking of the 
Scythians who inhabited to the north of Sogdi- 
ana, beyond the Oxus, (which he miſtakes for 
the Tanais, tho' they are five hundred leagues 
apart) why, I ſay, does Quintus Curtius put a 
philoſophical harangue into the mouths of thoſe 
barbarians? Why does he ſuppoſe. them to re- 
proach Alexander with his thirſt for conqueſt ? 
Why does he make them ſay that Alexander was 
the moſt famous robber.in the world, although 
they.themſelves had long before his time, plun- 
dered every part of Aſia? In a word, why does 
Quintus Curtius deſcribe thoſe Scythians as the 
moſt upright men upon earth? The reaſon is, 
that as he ſhews his ignorance of geography, by 

| M m2 placing 
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placing the Tanais in the neighbourhood of the 
Caſpian See, Þ he appears equally ignorant of 
the manners ddt the Scythians, when he ſpeaks of 
the probity of thoſe people, 

It is true, that Horace contraſting the manners 
of the Scythians with thoſe of the Romans, gives 
us the panegyric of thoſe barbarians in the follow - 
ing lines, 


Campeſtres meliùs Scythe 


Crow plauſtra vagas rite trahunt domos) 
ivunt, et rigidi Getæ. 
Lib. III. Carm. 24 *. 


but then Horace ſpeaks as a poet, who meant to 
be ſatyrical, and who was glad to extol foreigners 
at the expence of his countrymen. 

It is for the ſame reaſon that Tacitus is ſo la- 
viſh of his praiſes on the barbarous Germans, who 
pillaged Gaul, and ſacrificed men to their abo- 
minable gods. Tacitus, Quintus Curtius, and 
Horace, are in this reſpect like thoſe pedagogues, 
who, in order to excite emulation in their ſcho- 
lars, are conſtantly extolling the application and 
abilities of other children, however illiterate they 
may be. | 

The Scythians are the ſame barbarians whom 
we have ſince called Tartars. They had repeat- 
edly ravaged Aſia, long before the time of Alex- 
ander, and have at different times over-run the 
greateſt part of the continent. At one time under 
the name of Monguls or Huns, they ſubdued 
China and India; at another time under the name 


* Happy the Seythians, houſeleſs train! 
Who roll their vagrant dwellings o'er the plain; 
Happy the Getes fierce and brave—— FRaANncIs- 


of 
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of Turks, they got the better of the Arabians, 
who had conquered part of Aſia. It was from 
thoſe vaſt countries that the Huns iſſued, who 
ſpread themſelves as far as Rome. Theſe were 
the juſt and diſintereſted people, whoſe equity is 
ſtill extolled by our cympilers, when they copy 
Quintus Curtius. Thus it is that we are over- 
whelmed with ancient hiſtories, written without 
taſte or judgment; the perſons who read them, 
have in general as little underſtanding as the au- 
thors, ſo that all they do is to fill their heads with 
errors. | 

The Ruſſians are the preſent inhabitants of the 
ancient European Scythia; theſe are the people 
who have furniſhed hiſtory with truths that are 
very aſtoniſhing. The world has indeed pro- 
duced many revolutions more ſtriking to the ima- 
gination, but none that are ſo ſatisfactory, or that 
reflect ſo much honour on the human underſtand- 
ing. We have ſeen conquerors, and we have ſeen 
devaſtations; but that a fingle man ſhould in the 
ſpace only of twenty years,change the manners, the 
laws and the genius of the moſt extenſive empire. 
upon earth, and that the polite arts ſhould be at 
once brought to embelliſh his deſerts, is what is 
truly admirable, A woman who could neither 
write nor read, perfected what Peter the Great 
had begun ; and another woman (Elizabeth) ex- 
rended fill farther, thoſe noble beginnings, A 
third, who is the preſent empreſs, has gone 
much farther than either of the two others ; her 
genius has communicated itſelf to her ſubjects; 
the revolutions of the palace have not retarded 
for a ſingle inſtant, the progreſs of the empire 
towards improvement, and in a word, in the 
ſhort ſpace of half a century, we have ſeen the 


court 
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court of Scythia become more enlightened than 
either Greece or Rome ever were. 


F4:23:42:1 4 


IF the reader is curious after monuments like 
thoſe of Egypt, I don't think he ought to look 
for them in Arabia, We are told that Mecca 
was built about the time of Abraham; but it is 
ſituated on ſo ſandy and barren a ſpot, that there 
can be no probability of its having been built 
before thoſe cities that were founded on the. banks 
of rivers, in more fertile countries. op 
The greater part of Arabia is a vaſt deſert 

conſiſting of ſands and rocks. Arabia Felix has 
deſerved to be ſo called, becauſe, being ſurrounded 
by deſerts and a ftrong ſea; ſhe was ſecure from 
the rapacity of thoſe plunderers called conque- 
rors, till the time of Mahomet, and then ſhe be- 
came the companion of his- victories. The ad- 
vantages ſhe derived from her ſituation were 
therefore far above what ſhe owed to her ſpices, 
her frankincenſe, her cinnamon, which is not 
the beſt in the world, or even to her coffee, 
which at preſent conſtitutes her chief riches. 

Arabia Deſerta, is that miſerable country which 
was formerly inhabited by a few Amalekites, 
Moabites and Midianites, and which at preſent 
does not contain more than nine or ten thouſand 
Arabians; who are robbers and wanderers, nor 
could it poſſibly maintain a greater number. We 
are told that two millions of Jews paſſed forty 
years in theſe deſerts. This 1s not the true Ara- 
ny and this country is often called the deſert of 

ria, 

. Arabia 
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Arabia Petræa is ſo called, from Petra, a ſmall 
fortreſs, which certainly had not that name given 
to it by the Arabians, but by the Greeks, about 
the time of Alexander. This Arabia Petræa, is 
very ſmall, and very often confounded with Ara- 
bia Deſerta. Both thg one and the other have 
always been inhabited hy wandering tribes. 

As for that part of it which is called Felix, or 
the happy, almoſt one half of it conſiſts of deſerts, 
but when we advance a few miles to the eaſtward 
either of Mocho or Mecca, we then find it the 
moſt agreeable country upon earth. It ſeems to 
enjoy perpetual ſpring, and the air 1s perfumed 
with the odour of aromatic plants, which nature 
there produces ſpontaneouſly. A thouſand rivu- 
lets iſſue from the mountains, which refreſh the 
atmoſphere, and temperate the heat of the ſun 
under ſhades that enjoy perpetual verdure, | 

It is in thoſe countries more eſpecially, that the 
word paradiſe or garden ſignifies heaven. 

The gardens of Saana towards Aden, were 
more famous among the Arabians, than thoſe of 
Alcinous were afterwards among the Greeks. 
This Aden or Eden, was called the garden of de- 
light. They till ſpeak of an ancient Shedad, 
the gardens of which were not leſs famous. In 
thoſe burning climates, the great felicity was 
ſhade. : a 
This vaſt country of Arabia Felix is ſo beau- 
tiful, and its harbours are ſo happily fituated to- 
wards the Indian ocean, that we are told that 
Alexander was deſirous of conquering it, in order 
to make it the ſeat of his empire, and the centre 
of commerce. He would have kept up the an- 
cient canal made by the king of Egypt, which 
Joined the Nile to the Red Sea, and thus all the 

| treaſures 
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treaſures of India would have been conveyed 
from Aden or Eden to Alexandria. Such an 


enterprize is not to be put on a footing with the 


many infipid and abſurd fables which diſgrace 
ancient Iiſtory. He indeed could not poſſibly 
have accompliſhed it, till he had ſubdued all 
Arabia; but if any one could have done this, it 
was Alexander. It ſeems however that thoſe 


people did not fear him, ſince they did not even 


ſend deputies to him, at the time he held Egypt 
and Perſia under his yoke.- 

The Arabians defended by their deſerts and 
their courage, have always eſcaped a foreign 
yoke. Trajan conquered only a ſmall part of 
Arabia Petræa. Even to this day, they defy the 
Ottoman power. This great people have always 
been as free as the Scythians, and more civilized. 

We muſt take care not to confound theſe Ara- 
bians with the hordes who ſtile themſelves the 
deſcendants of Iſmael. The Iſmaelites, or thoſe 
who called themſelves the children of Keturah, 
were ſtrangers who never gained footing in Ara- 
bia Felix. Their tribes wandered in Arabia Pe- 
trza, towards the country of Midian, and were 
afterwards intermixed with the genuine Arabians 
at the time of Mahomet, when they embraced 
his religion. 

The people of Arabia, properly ſo called, were 
thoſe who were truly indigenous, or, in other 
words, | thoſe who from time immemorial had 
inhabited that fine country, without intermixing 
with any other nation, and without ever having 
been conquered, or conquerors. Their religion 


| was the moſt natural and the moſt ſimple of any. 


It conſiſted in the worſhip. of one God, and in 


diſplaying their veneration for the ſtars, which i 0 
0 
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ſo ſerene a climate, ſeemed to announce the mag- 
nificence of the Deity, more than any other part 
of nature. They conſidered the planets as medi- 
ators between God and mankind, They conti- 
nued to have this religion till the time of Maho- 
met. I can eaſily conceive that they had ſuper- 
ſtitions amongſt them, becauſe they were men; 


but ſeparated as they were from the reſt of the 


world, by ſeas and deſerts, poſſeſſing a delicious 
country, and finding themſelves without wants or 
fears, they muſt naturally have been leſs wicked 
and leſs ſuperſtitious than other nations. | 
They had never been known to invade the ter- 
ritories of their neighbours, like beaſts of prey, 
to make the orders of the Deity a pretext for op- 
preſſing or deſtroying the feeble, or to make 
their court to the powerful, by flattering them by 
falſe oracles. Their ſuperſtitions were neither ab- 
ſurd nor barbarous. 


They are not ſpoken of in the univerſal hifto- 


ries that have been fabricated in our weſtern 
world. Nor will this appear ſtrange, when we 
recollect that they have no relation to the petty 
Jewiſh nation which is become the object and 
foundation of all our pretended univerſal hiſto- 
"ries, in which a certain kind of authors, copying 
one another, ſeem to forget three quarters of the 
world. | 


Of Bram, Abram, Abraham. 


THE name of Bram, Brama, Abram, or Thras 
him, ſeems to have been common to all the an- 
cient inhabitants of Aſia, The Indians, whom 
we conſider as one of the firſt nations, make their 


Brama a ſon of God, who taught the Bramins 
N n how 
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how to adore him. The ſame name was afterwards 
held in veneration by other nations. The Arabians, 
Chaldzans and the Perſians adopted it, and the 
Jews conſidered Abraham as one of their patri- 
archs. The Arabians, who trafficked with the 
Indians, were probably they firſt who had ſome 
confuſed ideas of Brama, whom they called Abram, 
and from whom they afterwards pretended to be 
deſcended, The Chaldzans adopted him as a 
legiſlator. The Perſians called their ancient re- 
ligion, Millat Ibrahim; the Medes, Kiſh Ibrahim. 
They pretended that this Ibrahim or Abraham, was 
a native of Bactriana, and that he had lived near 
the city of Balk. They revered in him the pro- 
phet of the religion of the ancient Zoroaſter. 
Dovbtleſs, however, he belongs only to the Jews, 
fince they acknowledge him for their father in 
their ſacred books. 

Several learned men have been of opinion that 
the name is Indian, becauſe the Indian prieſts 
call themſelves Brachmans or Bramins, and ſe- 
veral of their religious ceremonies have an im- 
mediate relation to- this name, whereas among 
the weſtern Aſiatics, we find no inſtitution that 
derives its name from Abram or Abraham. There 
never was any ſociety called Abramig, nor any re- 
ligious ceremony diſtinguiſhed by that name. 
But ſince the Jewiſh books tell us that Abraham 
was the father of the Hebrew race, we ought 
certainly to believe them without difficulty. 

The Alcoran, ſpeaking of Abraham, quotes 
ſome of the ancient Arabic hiſtories, but ſays 
very little concerning him. According to 
thoſe hiſtories, Abraham was the founder of 
Mecca, | 


The 
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The Jews make him come from Chaldæa, and 
not from India or Bactriana; they were in the 
neighbourhood of Chaldza ; India and Bactriana 
were unknown to them. Among all thoſe peo- 
ple Abraham was conſidered as a ſtranger, and 
Chaldza being a country long renowned for the 
arts and ſciences, it was an honour, humanly 
ſpeaking, for a petty nation in Paleſtine to reckon 
an ancient Chaldæan ſage among its anceſtors. 

If we were permitted to examine the hiſtorical 
part of the Jewiſh books, according to the rules 
which guide us in the criticiſm of other hiſtories, 
we ſhould certainly acknowledge, with all the 
commentators, that the narrative of Abraham's 
adventures, as related in the Pentateuch, would 
be liable to a variety of difficulties if they were 
contained in any other work. 

Weread in Geneſis, that Abraham was ſeventy- 
five years old, when he departed out of Haran 
after the death of his father. 

But the ſame book informs us, that Terah his 
father having begot him when ſeventy years old, 
lived to the age of two hundred and five years. 
Abraham, therefore, muſt have been an hundred 
and thirty-five years old when he quitted Chal- 
dæa. It ſeems ſtrange, that at that time of life 
he ſhould quit the fertile country of Meſopotamia, 
to go three hundred miles from thence, into the 
barren and ſtony territory of Sichem, which was 
not a place of commerce. From Sichem we are 
told that he travelled upwards of ſix hundred 
miles, as far as Memphis, to buy corn, and was no 
ſooner arrived in that city, than the king of 
Egypt fell in love with his wife who was at that 


time ſeventy- five years old. 
Nen 2 N I do 
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I do not pretend to ſpeak of the divine part 
of this adventure; I am conſidering it merely as 
an hiſtorian. It is ſaid, that Abraham received 
great preſents from the king of Egypt, a country 
which at that time muſt have been a powerful 
ſtate, ſince a monarchy was eſtabliſned and the 
arts were cultivated in it. The Egyptians had 
learnt to guard againſt the inundations of the 
Nile, by digging canals in every part, for with- 
out theſe the country would .not have been ha- 
bitable. | 
Now I would aſk every ſenſible reader, whether 
many ages were not requiſite for the eſtabliſh. 
ment of ſuch an empire, in a country which had 
long been rendered inacceſſible, by the very 
waters that fertilized it ? Abraham, according ta 
the book of Geneſis, arrived in Egypt two thou- 
ſand years before our vulgar æra. We therefore 
ought not to cenſure Manetho, Herodotus, Dio- 
dorus, Eratoſthenes and others, for the prodigi- 
ous antiquity they all agree in allowing the 
kingdom of Egypt; and this antiquity muſt 
have been very modern when compared with that 
of the Chaldzans and Syrians. | | 
Give me leave to remark one circumſtance in 
the hiſtory of Abraham, At his coming out of 
Egypt he is deſcribed as a Nomadian + ſhepherd, 
wandering between Mount Carmel and the lake 
Aſphaltites, in the moſt arid deſert of all Arabia 
Petræa. Thither he conveyed his tents with 
three hundred and eighteen ſervants, while his 
nephew Lot took up his reſidence in the city or 


* The Nomades were a people who lived chiefly in 
tents, 'and removed from place to place for conveniency 
of paſture, Plin. V, . Is | 

| town 
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town of Sodom. - A king of Babylon, a king of 
Perſia, a king of Pontus, and the kings of ſeveral 
other nations leagued together to make war on 
Sodom and four other neighbouring towns. Lot 
was their priſoner. It is not eaſy to comprehend 
how ſo many powerful kings, ſhould thus enter 
into a league to attack an horde of Arabians in ſo 
uncultivated a ſpot ; nor how Abraham, with the 
aſſiſtance only of his three hundred herdſmen, 
defeated thoſe monarchs and purſued them as far 
as Damaſcus. Some tranſlators have written 
Dan for Damaſcus; but Dan did not exiſt at the 
time of Moſes, much leſs at that of Abraham. 
It is upwards of three hundred miles from the 
lake Aſphalites, where Sodom was fituated, to 
Damaſcus. All this is above our conceptions; 
Every. thing is miraculous in the hiſtory of the 
Jews. We have alfeady ſaid it, and we repeat it, 
that we believe all theſe prodigies without exa- 
mining them, 


Of I ND I A. 


IF we may be allowed to form conjectures, 
the Indians towards the Ganges, are perhaps 
thoſe who were the firſt collected into a body of 
people. It is certain, that thoſe parts of the 
earth, in which animals procure food with the 
greateſt facility, are the ſooneſt covered with the 
ſpecies they are capable of nouriſhing. And 
there is no country in the world where the hu- 
man ſpecies meets with more wholeſome and 
agreeable kinds of aliment, or in greater abun- 
dance, than towards the Ganges. Rice grows 
there ſpontaneouſiy; the pine apple, the cocoa, 
the date, and the fig tree afford them delicious 


fruit 
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fruit on every ſide; while the orange, and the 
lemon trees furniſh them with liquors that are at 
once nouriſhing and refreſhing. Nature at the 
ſame time has given them the ſugar cane. Their 
palm trees and their broad leaved fig trees afford 
them the thickeſt ſhade. They have no occaſion 
in that country to ſtrip their flocks, in order to 
defend their children from the inclemency of the 
ſeaſons; even to this day they accuſtom them to 
go naked till the age of puberty. Never was any 
one obliged in that part of the world to riſk their 
ſafety for the ſupport of life, by attacking animals 
and nouriſhing themſelves with their fleſh, as 
mankind have done almoſt every where elſe. 

In fo happy a climate, mankind would of their 
own accord form themſelves into fociety; they would 
have no occaſion to diſpute the poſſeſſion of a 
barren ſoil for the rearing of their flocks, or to 
make war for a fountain or a well, as the barba- 
rous inhabitants of Arabia Petrza uſed to do. 

I ſhall ſay nothing here of the ancient monu- 
ments of which the bramins boaſt. ſo much; it 
will be ſufficient to obſerve that the moſt antique 
rarities the Chineſe emperor Cam-hi had in his 
palace were Indian. He ſhewed our miſſionaries 
ſome Indian coins, which were far more ancient 
than the braſs coin of the Chineſe emperors; and 
it was probably from the Indians, that the kings 
of Perſia learnt the art of coining. 

The Greeks before tie time of Pythagoras 
uſed to travel into India for inſtruction. The 
ſigns for the ſeven planets and the ſeven metals, 
are almoſt in every part of the world the ſame 
that were invented by the Indians: the Arabians 
were obliged to them likewiſe for their 8 

The 
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The game“ which does the greateſt honour to 
the human underſtanding is inconteſtably of 
Indian origin; the elephants, inſtead of which 
we have ſubſtituted towers, are a proof of this. 
In a word, all the ancient nations with which 
we are acquainted, as the Perſians, Phœnicians, 
Arabians and Egyptians,” were accuſtomed from 
time immemorial to go to traffick in India, and to 
bring back from thence the ſpices, which nature 
has given only to thoſe climates. The Indians, 
on the contrary, never viſited any of thoſe nations. 
We are told of a Bacchus, who ſet out from 
Egypt, or from ſome country in the weſtern part 
of Aſia in order to conquer India. This Bacchus, 
whoever he was, muſt have known therefore that 
at the extremity of our continent, there was a 
country preferable to his own, Neceſſity firſt _ 
induced mankind to plunder one another; they 
invaded India only becauſe it was rich ; but this 
is certain, that the rich people muſt have been 
collected into a body, and civilized, long before 
thoſe who came to plunder them. I 
What ſtrikes me the moſt in India, is that an- 
cient opinon of the e of ſouls, which 
in time extended itſelf as far as China, and'even 
into Europe. Not that the Indians' knew what 
the ſoul is; but they imagined that this princi- 
ple, whether aerial, or igneous, animated diffe- 
rent bodies ſucceffively, It will be worth while 
to conſider the effect which this ſyſtem of phi- 
loſophy muſt have had on the manners of man- 
kind. The apprehenſion of being condemned by 
Viſnou or Brama, to become the vileſt and un- 
happieſt of animals, would ſurely be a powerful 


* Alluding to the game of cheſs, T. 
| check 
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cheek to the wicked and perverſe. We ſhall ſoon 
ſee that all great nations had fome idea of ano- 
ther life, tho? wich different notions: Among the 
ancient empires, the Chineſe ſeem to be the only 
people that did not eſtabliſh the doctrine of the 
immertality of the foul. Their firſt legiſlators 
contented themſelves with inſtituting moral laws ; 
they thought it would be ſufficient to exhort man- 
kind to virtue, and to force them to it by a rigor- 
dus mode of government. 

The Indians, by embracing the doctrine of the 
metempſychoſis, avoided a variety of crimes. 
The fear of killing their fathers or their mothers, 
in putting to death men or animals, inſpired them 
with horror for murder or any kind of violence. 
Theſe ſentiments in time became natural to them, 
fo that all the Indians, whoſe families are not allied 
either to the Arabians or the Tartars, are to this 
day the mildeſt men upon earth. Their religion, 
and the temperature of their climate, made thoſe 
people exactly like che harmleſs animals we pre- 
ſerve in our ſheep folds and dovecots, in order to 
kill them at our pleaſure. All the ſavage na- 
tions that deſcended from Caucaſus, from Taurus, 
or from Immaus, to ſubdue the people bordering 
on the Indus, the Hydaſpes, or the Ganges, be- 
came their maſters the moment they appeared. 

The ſame thing would happen at preſent to 
+ thoſe primitive Chriſtians called Quakers, who 
are as peaceful as the Indians. They would ſoon 
be devoured by other nations, if they were not 
protected by their warlike ' countrymen. The 
Chriſtian religion, which is literally adhered to 
only by theſe Quakers, is as averſe to blood as 
that of Pythagoras. But the people of Chriſ- 
tendom have never obſerved the rules 'of their 

5 1 religion, 
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religion, whereas the ancient Indian tribes have 
uniformly put theirs in practice. Hence it is 
that Pythagoriſm is the only religion in the 
world that has been able to make the dread of 
committing murder a ſentiment of religion and 
filial piety. The tranſmigration of ſouls is a 
ſyſtem ſo ſimple, and at the ſame time ſo pro- 
bable in the eyes of ignorant people, it is ſo eaſy 
to Believe, that what animates one man, may 
afterwards animate another, that all thoſe who 
adopted this religion, imagined they ſaw the 
ſouls of their relations in all the perſons who 
ſurrounded them. They conſidered themſelves 
as the brothers, the fathers, the mothers, or the 
children of one another. Such an idea neceſſa- 
rily inſpired them with ſentiments of univerſal 
charity. They trembled at the thoughts of 
wounding a fellow creature, who might perhaps 
be one of their family. In a word, the ancieat 
religion of India, and that of the literati in 
China, are the only ones in whieh mankind have 
not been barbarians. But how happened it that 
theſe ſame people who conſidered it as a crime to 
putan animal todeath, ſhould afterwards allow their 
women to burn themſelves, upon the dead bodies. 
of their huſbands, in the vain hope of regenerat- 
ing again in ſome happier and more beautiful 
body? It is becauſe fanaticiſm and cantradictions, 
are the lot of: human nature. | 
We ought above all to conſider that abſtinence 
from animal fleſh is an effect of the nature of the 
climate. Meat ſoon becomes putrid in India, by 
reaſon of the great heat and humidity of the at- 
moſphere; and at any rate, it is a very unwhole- 
ſome food in that country. Strong liquors are 
likewiſe repugnant to nature, in a part of the 
Oo world 
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world where ſhe requires refreſhing drink. The 
_ doctrine of the metempſychoſis was indeed adop- 
ted by ſome of our northern nations. The Celtæ 
were of opinion they ſhould regenerate in other 
bodies; but if to this doctrine the Druids had 
added abſtinence from animal food, they cer- 
tainly would not have been obeyed. 

We know but little of the ancient ceremonies of 
the Bramins, which are even continued to the pre- 
ſent day. They communicate but little of the books 
of the Hanſcrit, which they {till preſerve in the an- 
cient ſacred language. Their Vedams were as long 
unknown as the Zend of the Perſians, or the Five 
Kings of the Chineſe. Ir is not more than an 
hundred and twenty years ſince we firſt heard of 
the laſt of theſe books in Europe; the Zend has 
been ſeen only by the celebrated Dr. Hyde who 
had not wherewithal to buy the book or to pay 
the interpreter, and by Sir John Chardin, who 
refuſed to pay the price that was aſked for it, 
We had only the Sadder, or extract from the 
Zend, of which I have ſpoken very fully elſe- 
where. LED; 

The king's hbrary at Paris has lately had the 
good fortune to be enriched with an ancient 
book of the Bramins, entitled the  Ezour-vedam, 
written prior to Alexander's expedition into In- 
dia, together with a ritual of all the ancient cere- 
monies of the Brachmans, entitled the Cormo- 
vedam. This manuſcript, tranſlated by a Bra- 
min, is not indeed the Vedam itſelf, but is a 
ſuramary of the opinions and rites contained in 
that work. We may therefore flatter ourſelves 
with having at preſent ſome knowledge of the 
three moſt ancient writings that are in the "— 
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- We mutt deſpair of ever being able to procure 
any thing from the Egyptians; their books are 
loſt; their religion is annihilated; theyno longer 
underftand their old vulgar tongue, much lels 
their ſacred language. Thus, what was at no 
great diſtance from us, and depoſited in immenſe 
hbraries, is loſt for ever, and we have found at 
the extremity of the earth, monuments equally 
authentic, which we could have no hopes of diſ- 
covering. | 
It is impoſſible to doubt the truth or authen- 
ticity of this ritual of the Brachmans, which I 
have juſt now mentioned. The author certainly 
does not flatter his ſect; he does not attempt to diſ- 
guiſe their ſuperſtitions, to give them an appear- 
ance of probability by unnatural explanations, 
or to excuſe them by allegories. He relates the 
moſt extravagant laws with all the ſimplicity of 
candour. The human mind appears there in all 
its wretchedneſs. If the Bramins obſerved all 
the regulations of their Vedam, there is no monk 
who would ſubject himſelf to ſuch diſcipline, 
The ſon of a Bramin is no ſooner brought into 
the world, than he becomes a flave to ceremo- 
nies, They rub his tongue with a mixture of 
roſin and flour, and pronounce the word Oum. 
Tweaty divinities are invoked before they cut 
his navel ſtring, but at the ſame time they ſay to 
him, © Live, ro command mankind,” and he no 
ſooner begins to ſpeak, than they make him ſen- 
fible of the dignity of his ſtation. In fact, the 
Brachmans were for a long time ſovereigns in In- 
dia, and theocracy was eſtabliſhed ia that vaſt 
country, more than in any other part of the world. 
Soon after the child is born, he is expoſed to 
the moon, and they pray to the ſupreme Being 
Q 2 o 
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to efface the ſins which this infant may have 
committed although he is only eight days old; 
they then ſing anthems, and after an hundred 
ceremonies - name the child Ghormo, which is a 
title of honour among the Brachmans. 

As ſoon as the child is able to walk, he ſpends 
his time in bathing himſelf, and in repeating 
prayers. He performs what is called the ſacrifice 
of the dead, a ceremony inſtituted with a view to 
induce Brama to give the ſouls of the child's an- 
ceſtors an agreeable reſidence in other bodies. 
They pray to the five winds that they may 
iſſue out from the five openings in the human 
body; nor is this more extraordinary than the 
Prayers that were offered up to the god Fart, 
by the good old women of Rome. 

The Bramins perform none of the functions of 
nature nor any act in life without prayers. The 
firſt time the child's head 1s ſhaved, the father 
ſays very devoutly to the razor, Razor, ſhave 
5 my ſon as thou didft the fun and the god In- 
* dro.” It is indeed poſſible, that the god Indro 


might formerly have been ſhaved, but that the 


ſun was ſo too, is not eaſily conceived, unleſs the 
Bramins adopted our Apollo, whom we {till re- 
preſent without a beard, 3 

A recital of all their ceremonies would be as 
tedious as to us they ſeem ridiculous; and they 
are ſo blind as to ſay the ſame thing of ours. 
But there is one myſtery among them, which 
ought not to be paſſed over in ſilence; this is 
the matricha machom. By this myſtery they pro- 
cure themſelves a new being, a new life. 

They ſuppoſe the ſoul to be in the breaſt, 
and this indeed was the opinion of almoſt all the 
ancients, They paſs their hand from the breaſt 

to 
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to the head, preſſing at the ſame time upon the 
nerve which they ſuppoſe extends from one of 
theſe organs to the other, and in this manner 
they convey the ſoul into the brain. When the 
young man who performs this ceremony, thinks 
himſelf certain that his: ſoul is got into his head, 
he cries out, * My foul and body are reunited to 


lee the ſupreme Being, and I.royſelf am a part-of 
ut the divinity,” 


— 


This opinion was that of the moſt reſpectable 
- philoſophers of Greece, of thoſe ſtoics who; ele- 
vated human nature above herſelf, and- likewiſe 
that of the divine Antoninus; and we mult con- 
feſs, that nothing could be more capable of in- 
ſpiring men with great virtues, . Men who fancy 
themſelves a. part of the divinity, will be careful 


to do nothing that is unworthy of God himſelf, __ 


In this law of the Brachmans we find ten com- 
mandments, which point out ten fins to be 
avoided. They are divided into three kinds, 
tins of the body, ſins of the ſpeech; and ſins of the 
will. To ſtrike or kill one's neighbour, to rob 
him or to violate his wife, theſe are fins of the 
body; to diſſimulate, to lie, or to utter injurious 
expreſſions are fin$ of the ſpeech ; and thoſe of the 
will, conſiſt in wiſhing evil, in envying the haps 
pineſs of others, or in viewing their misfortunes 
without pitying them. Theſe ten command- 
ments make us excuſe all their ridiculous cere- 
monies. It is evident that morality is the ſame 
among all civilized nations, and that cuſtoms 


which are held ſacred in ſome countries, appear 


extravagant or contemptible in others. The dif- 
ferent rites that are at preſent. eſtabliſhed in the 
world ſerve to divide mankind, whereas morality 
has a tendency to unite them, 
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- The ſuperſtition of the Brachmans never pre- 
vented them from acknowledging one only God. 
Strabo, in his fifteenth book, ſays, that they adore 
a ſupreme God, that they keep ſilence ſeveral 
years before they venture to ſpeak, that they are 
ſober, chaſte, and temperate, that they lead a 
life of virtue, , and die without regret. Nearly 
the ſame thing is ſaid of them by St. Clement of 
Alexandria, Apuleius, Porphyrius, Palladius and 
St, Ambroſe. We ought not to forget to remark 
that they had a terreſtrial paradiſe, and that the 
men who abuſed the ' goodneſs of God, were 
driven out of that paradiſe. | 

The fall of man is the foundation of the theo- 
logy of almoſt all the ancient nations. The 
natural inclination of mankind to complain of 
the preſent moments and to extol the paſt, has in 
every country led to the invention of a kind of 
golden age ſucceeded by ages of iron. What is 
fill more fingular is, that the Vedam of the an- 
cient Brachmans, teaches that the firſt man was 
Adimo, and the firſt woman Procriti. Adimo 
fignified Lord, and Procriti implied life ; in the 
fame manner as Hera among the Phoenicians and 
Jews, fignified de or the ſerpent, This confor- 
mity well deſerves our attention, | 


ern 
CAN we preſume to ſpeak of the Chineſe 


without referring to their own annals ? Their au- 
thenticity is confirmed by the unanimous teſti- 
mony of our travellers of different ſets ; Domi- 
nicans, Jeſuits, Lutherans and Calviniſts all 
agree on this head. It is evident that the em- 
pire of China was formed upwards of ſour 1 
an 
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ſand years ago. This ancient people never heard 
of any of thoſe phyfical revolutions, thoſe inun- 
dations or conflagrations, the weak remembrance 
of which is preſerved in the fables of Deucalion's 
Deluge, and the Fall of Phaeton. The climate 
of China therefore efcaped thoſe evils, in the * 
| fame manner as it has always been preferved from 

the plague, a diſeaſe which has ſo often ravaged 
Africa, Afia and Europe. 

If any annals can be conſidered as authentic, 
it muſt be thoſe of the Chineſe, who have con- 
ſtantly combined the hiſtory of the heavens with 
that of the earth. They are the only people in 
the world who have marked their epochas by 
eclipſes and by the conjunction of the planets; and 
our aſtronomers who have examined their calcu- 
tations, have been aſtoniſhed to find almoft all of 

them exact. Other nations were inventing alle- 
” gorical fables, while the Chineſe, attentive to theic 
aſtronomical obſervations, were writing their hif- 
tory with a ſimplicity which is unparalleled in any 
other part of Aſia. 

The hiſtory of each reign has been recorded 
by cotemporary writers ; there are no different 
modes of reckoning among them ; no chronolo- 
gies which contradict one another. Our miſſion- 
aries very candidly relate, that when they were 
ſpeaking of the emperor Cam-hi, concerning the 
different chronologies of the Vulgate, the Sep- 
tuagint and the Samaritans, Cam-hi ſaid to them, 
« Is it poſſible, that the books you believe in 
« can be ſo different from one another.“ 

The Chineſe wrote upon tablets of bamboo, 
at a time when the Chaldæans wrote only upon 
brick; and they are till in poſſeffion of ſome of 
thoſe ancient tablets, which their varniſhes have 


preſerved 
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preſerved from decay. Theſe are perhaps the 
moſt ancient monuments in the world. They 
have no hiſtory prior to that of their emperors ; 


they know of no fictions or prodigies, nor of any 


inſpired perſon who called himſelf a demi-god, 
as was the caſe amongſt the Egyptians and 
Greeks ; the moment the Chineſe began to write, 
they wrote in a rational manner. » 
Their hiſtory differs above all from that of other 
nations, in its making no mention of a college 
of prieſts, which had ever any influence over 
the laws. The Chineſe hiſtorians do not go back 
to thoſe ſavage times when it was neceſſary to de- 
ceive mankind, in order to guide them. Other 
nations begin their hiſtory with the origin of the 
world; the Zend of the Perſians, the Shaſta and 
the Vedam of the Indians, Sanchoniathon, Ma- 
netho, and even Heſiod, all begin with the origin 
of things and the creation of the world. The 
Chineſe have not been ſo weak as to do this; 
their hiſtory is only that of hiſtorical times. 

It is here that we ought particularly to apply 
one leading principle, that a nation, whoſe ear- 
lieſt chronicles prove the exiſtence of à great, 
wiſe and potent empire, muſt have been formed 
into a body of people many ages before this. We 
have here an inſtance of a people, who for more 
than four thouſand years, have written the annals of 
their empire; and he muſt be ignorant indeed, 
who does not know, that for a nation to. acquire 
all the arts that human ſociety requires, and to 
proceed ſo far as not only to write, but to write 
well, a greater length of time muſt have been ne- 
ceſſary than the Chineſe empire has laſted, reckon- 
ing only from the time of the emperor Fo-hi, to 
the preſent hour, All the Chineſe literati are con- 
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vinced that the book of the Five Kings, was writ- 
ten two thouſand three hundred years before our 
. vulgar æra. This work was therefore compoſed 
four hundred years before the Babylonians made 
their firſt obſervations, which were ſent into 
Greece by Calliſthenes. In good truth, does it 
become our Pariſian literati to diſpute the anti- 
quity of a Chineſe book, which all the tribunals 
in China conſider as authentic ? | | 
In the rudiments of all the arts, men advance 
more ſlowly than they do after they have attained 
to a certain degree of improvement. We ought 
to recollect that five hundred years ago, there 
was hardly any body in the North, or in Ger- 
many, or amongſt ourſelves, that knew how to 
write. The tallies which are ſtill in uſe with our 
bakers, were our hieroglyphics and accompt 
books. There was no other arithmetic uſed in col- 
lecting our taxes, and the word tally (taille) is ſtill 
a proof of this in our provinces. Our capricious 
laws which were. digeſted in writing only about 
four hundred and fifty years ago, ſufficiently 
prove how uncommon the art of writing was at 
that time. There is not a nation in Europe that 
has not of late made a greater progreſs in all the 
arts in half a century, than it had done from the 
irruptions of the Barbarians to the fourteenth 
century. 
1 ſhall not attempt to inquire at preſent how 
it has happened that the Chineſe, who have at- 
tained to the knowledge and practice of ever 
thing uſeful to ſociety, have nevertheleſs made 
leſs progreſs in the ſciences than we have done. 
They are as little verſed in natural philoſophy, as 
we were two hundred years ago, or as the Greeks 
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and Romans ever were; but they have perfected 
morality, which is the firſt of all ſciences. 

Their extenſive and populous empire was go- 
verned like one family, of which their monarch 
was conſidered as the father, and their forty tri- 
bunals as the elder brothers, at a time when we 
were wandering in ſmall numbers in the foreſt of 
Ardenne. 

Their religion was ſimple, rational, awful, and 
free from every kind of fuperſtition and barbariſm, 
when we had ſtill our Teutates, to whom the 
Druids ſacrificed the children of our anceſtors in 
large cradles of oziers, | 

The Chineſe emperors themſelves have been 
accuſtomed twice a year to offer up to the God 
of the univerſe, to Changti, to Tien, to the 
principle of all things, the firſt fruirs of what 


they have ſown with their own hands. This 


cuſtom has continued during forty centuries, even 
in the midſt of revolutions, and of the molt hor- 
rid calamities. 

The religion of the empire and tribunals 
has never been diſgraced by impoſtors, or diſ- 
turbed by quarrels, between the empire and the 
prieſthood; nor has it ever proved a ſource of fa- 
naticiſm and aſſaſſination, It is in theſe things 
more eſpecially, that the Chineſe excel all the 
nations 1n the univerſe. 

Their Confucius invented neither new opinions 
nor new ceremonies. He pretended to the gift 
neither of inſpiration nor prophecy. He was a 
magiſtrate who taught the ancient laws. We 
ſometimes, tho” very improperly, ſay the religion 
of Confucius, for he had no other than that which 
the emperor, the tribunals, and the firſt ſages of 
the empire had adopted. All he recommends 

is 
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is virtue; his doctrine contains nothing myſte- 
rious. In his firſt book he obſerves, that to learn 
to govern, a man ought to employ all his days 
in correcting himſelf: in the ſecond, he proves 
that God has implanted virtue in the heart of 
man ; that man is not naturally vicious, but be- 
comes ſo through his own fault: the third is a 
collection of pure maxims, in which you meet 
with no mean ideas or ridiculous allegories. He 
had five thouſand diſciples, and might have 
placed himſelf at the head of a powerful party, 
but he choſe rather to inſtruct than to govern 
mankind, | : 
In the eſſay on general hiſtory, we have no- 
ticed the temerity with which certain writers, at 
the extremity of our weſtern world, haye at- 
tempted to reproach the Chineſe government 
with atheiſm. But how inconſiderate muſt thoſe 
authors be, who preſume to treat an empire as 
atheiſtical; moſt of whoſe laws are founded on 
the knowledge of a ſupreme Being, rewarding 
and puniſhing with juſtice. The inſcriptions on 
their temples, of which we have authentic copies, 
are © To the true principle of all things, who is 
© without beginning and without egd, who hath 
e produced, and who governs the univerſe, whoſe 
„ goodneſs and juſtice are infinite, and who en- 
* lightens, ſupports, and regulates all nature.“ 
The Jeſuits, becauſe they were not liked in 
Europe, have been reproached with flattering the 
atheiſts of China. A Frenchman, named Maigrot, 
who was biſhop of Conon, and did not know a 
word of Chineſe, was deputed by the pope to go 
and determine the diſpute on the ſpot. This 
perſon cenſured Confucius as an atheiſt, upon the 
ſtrength of the following paſſage in the works 
| o 
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of that great man: Heaven has given me virtue, 

t man cannot injure me.“ Never did any of our 

greateſt ſaints deliver a more celeſtial maxim, 

If Confucius was an atheiſt, Cato and the chan- 
cellor de L'Hopital were ſuch likewiſe. 

Let us once more obſerve, for the ſake of put- 
ting calumny to the bluſh, that the ſame perſons 
who aſſerted in oppoſition to Bayle, that a ſociety 
of atheiſts could not poſſibly exiſt, pretended in 
the ſame breath, that the moſt ancient govern- 
ment upon earth was atheiſtical, We cannot 
be too much aſhamed of our contradictions. 

Let us likewiſe repeat what we have already 
ſaid, that the Chineſe literati, who adored one 
only God, left the vulgar to the ſuperſtitions of 
the bonzes. Theſe admitted the ſect of Lao- 
kium, that of Fo, and ſeveral others. The ma- 
giſtrates who were ſenſible that the common peo- 
ple might ſafely have a religion different from 
that of the ſtate, tolerated the bonzes, and knew 
how to reſtrain them within bounds. In almoſt 
every other country, the bonzes had the principal 
authority. 

It is true that the laws of China make no men- 

tion of rewards or puniſhments after death. This 
would ſeem as if they were unwilling to aſſert 
what they do not know. This difference between 
them and all other great nations is truly aſtoniſh- | 
ing. The doctrine of Hell is uſeful; and yet 
the Chineſe government has never *admitted it. 
They have contented themſelves with exhorting 
mankind to revere heaven and to be juſt, They 
have always thought that a ſtrict police uniformly 
enforced, would be more effectual than opinions 
which might be conteſted ; and that the vulgar 
would be more in fear of temporary laws, 1 
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of puniſhments hereafter. We ſhall ſoon have 


occaſion to ſpeak of another people, infinitely leſs 
conſiderable, who had nearly the ſame idea, or 


rather who had no idea at all, but were guided 


by means unknown to the reſt of mankind. 

We will here only recapitulate that the Chineſe 
empire ſubſiſted with ſplendor, at a time when 
the Chaldzans were beginning the courſe of nine- 
teen hundred years of aſtronomical obſervations, 
which were ſent into Greece by Calliſthenes. 
The bramins reigned at that time in a part of 
India; the Perſians had their laws; the Arabians 
in the South, and the Scythians in the North, 
dwelt in tents. Egypt, of which we are now 
about to ſpeak, was a powerful kingdom. 


Of EGO r Nn 


IT ſeems clear to me, that the Egyptians, an- 
cient as they are, could not be formed into a ci- 
vilized, induſtrious and powerful body of people, 
till long after the nations of which we have been 
ſpeaking. The reaſon of this is evident. Egypt 
is bounded on each ſide as far as Delta, by a 
chain of rocks, between which the Nile preci- 
pitates itſelf in its deſcent from Ethiopia, from 
the South to the North. From the cataracts of 
the Nile, to the mouth of that river, the diſtance 
in a ſtraight line is only an hundred and fix 
leagues, and the country is only from ten to fif- 
teen or twenty leagues in width, till you come to 
Delta, where lower Egypt begins, which extends 
about fifty leagues from Eaſt to Weſt. To the 
right of the Nile are the deſerts of Thebais, 
and to the left are the uninhabitable ſand of Libya, 


which 
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which extend as far as the petty country where 
formerly ſtood the temple of Ammon. 

The inundations of the Nile would naturally 
for many centuries prevent men from ſettling on a 
ſpot of earth, which was under water four months 
of the year. Theſe ſtagnate waters continuing to 
accumulate, muſt for a long time have made Egypt 
one entire ſwamp. This is not the caſe with the 
borders of the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Indus, 
the Ganges, and the rivers which almoſt every 
ſummer overflow their banks at the melting of 
the ſnows. But the waters of theſe rivers do not 
ſpread ſo far as thoſe of the Nile, and the vaſt 
plains that ſurround them, allow the huſbandman 
full liberty to profit by the fertility of the ſoil. 

It is obſervable likewiſe, that the plague, which 
is ſo fatal to the human ſpecies, prevails in 
Egypt at leaſt once in ten years; and muſt have 
been much more deſtructive, when the ſtagnant 
waters of the Nile added their infectious miaf- 
mata to this horrid contagion ; ſo that population 
could advance but ſlowly in Egypt, during a 
great number of ages. 

The natural order of things ſeem therefore to 
prove beyond a doubt, that Egypt was one of the 
laſt countries that was inhabited. The Troglo- 
dytes who dwelt in the rocks bordering on the 
Nile, muſt have laboured long and painfully be- 
fore they could dig canals to carry off the waters, 
or ere& huts and raiſe them five and twenty feet 
above the ſoil. And yet all this was neceſſary 
to be done, before either Thebes with its hun- 
dred gates, or Memphis could be built, and be- 
fore men could think of conſtructing pyramids. 
It ſeems ſtrange that no ancient hiſtorian has 


made 
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made theſe reflections though they appear ſo 


natural, 

We have already obſerved, that at the time of 
Abraham Egypt was a powerful TOO Its 
kings had already erected ſome of thoſe pyramids 
which ſtill excite the admiration of travellers. 
The Arabians inform us, that the largeſt was 
built by Saurid, who lived many centuries before 
Abraham is ſaid to have exiſted. It is not known 
at what time the famous Thebes with its hundred 
gates, or Dioſpolis, the city of God as it was 
called, was built. It would ſeem as if in thoſe 
remote times, all great cities were called the cities 
of God, as was the caſe with Babylon. But who 
will believe, that from each of the hundred gates 
of Thebes, there iſſued forth two hundred cha- 
riots of war, and an hundred thouſand comba- 
tants? This would in the whole make twen 
thouſand chariots and ten millions of foldiers ; 
and if we reckon only five inhabitants to one 
ſoldier, the number of ſouls in the city muſt have 
amounted to at leaſt fifty millions; an incredible 
number for a ſingle town, in a country not ſo 
large as Spain or France, and which, according 
to Diodorus Siculus, had not more than three 
millions of inhabitants, nor more than an hun- 
dred and fixty thouſand ſoldiers for its' defence. 
Diodorus in his firſt book obſerves, that Egypt 
was formerly ſo populous, as to contain ſeven 
millions of inhabitants, but that in his time, the 
number did not exceed three millions. 8 

Lou no more believe what is related of Seſoſ- 
tris and his conqueſts, than you do this account 
of the ten millions of ſoldiers who came out of 
the hundred gates of Thebes. Don't you fancy 
you are reading the hiſtory of Picrocolis, when 

they, 
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they, who copying after Herodotus, tell you that 
the father of Seſoſtris, founding his hopes on a 
dream and an oracle, conſidered his ſon as one 
deſtined to conquer the world; that he cauſed 
all the children who were born on the ſame day 
as his ſon, to be brought up at his court to the 
profeſſion of arms, and that they were never 
ſuffered to eat till after they had run eight of our 
leagues; that at length Seſoſtris ſet out with ſix 
hundred thouſand men, and ſeven and twenty 
thouſand: chariots of war, in order to conquer 
all the countries from India to the Euxine ſea, 
and that he ſubdued Mingrelia and Georgia which 
at that time was called Colchis. Herodotus has 
not a doubt, that Seſoſtris left colonies in Col- 
chis, becauſe he had ſeen perſons at Colchis who 
from their tawny complexions, and their frizled 
hair reſembled the Egyptians. I ſhould rather 
ſuppeſe that thoſe ſpecies of Scythians, who in- 
habited the borders of the Black and the Caſpian 
ſeas, and who overſpread Alia before the reign 
of Cyrus, had carried back with them ſome of the 
Egyptians into ſlavery, and that it was the deſ- 
cendants of theſe that Herodotus ſaw, or fancied 
he ſaw at Colchis. If it is true, that the Colchi- 
dians had really the ſuperſtition to practice cir- 
cumciſion, they had probably adopted this cuſ- 
tom from the Egyptians, as the Northern nations 
almoſt always retained the religious ceremonies 
of the civilized people they conquered. 

Never were the Egyptians a formidable peo- 
ole, nor did ever any enemy invade without ſub- 
duing them. The Scythians began; after the 
Scythians came Nebuchadnezzar, who conquered 
Egypt without meeting with any reſiſtance ; Cy- 
rus had nothing more to do, than to ſend thither 
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one of his lieutenants. They revolted indeed. 
under Cambyſes, but one campaign was ſufficient 
to reduce them to obedience; and ſo greatly did 
this Cambyſes deſpiſe the Egyptians, that he 
killed their god Apis in their preſence. Ochus 
made Egypt one of his provinces. Alexander, 
Cæſar, Auguſtus, and the caliph Omar all of 
them conquered Egypt with equal facility. 
Theſe ſame people of Colchos returned again 
under the name of Mamalukes, and made them- 
ſelves maſters of Egypt at the time of the cru- 
ſades. In fine, Selim conquered Egypt im a ſingle 
campaign, as all thoſe had done who had ever 
attacked it; our cruſaders are the only troops 
that were ever beat by thoſe Egyptians, the moſt 
cowardly people upon earth, and the reaſon is 
that they were at that time governed by the Ma- 
malukes of Colchos. 

It is true that a degenerated people may for- 
merly have been a conquering nation, witneſs 
the Greeks and Romans. But we are more cer- 
tain of the ancient grandeur of the Romans and 
Greeks, than we are of that of Seſoſtris. 

I will not deny, that he whom they call Se- 
ſoſtris might make ſome ſuccceſsful attacks upon 
a few Ethiopians, a few Arabians and ſome of 
the inhabitants of Phœnicia. In the language of 
exaggeration, this would be ſpoken of as a con- 
queſt of the whole earth. There is no conquered 
people, that does not pretend to have ſubdued 
other nations in former times. The vainglory 
of their ancient ſuperiority, conſoles them in 
their preſent ſtate of humiliation. + 5 

Herodotus relates ingenuouſly to the Greeks 
every thing he had learnt from the Egyptians; 
but how happened it that ſpeaking, as they did, 
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.only of prodigies, they ſaid nothing to him of 
the famous ſores with which the people of Egypt 
were afflicted ; of the magic combat between the 
ſorcerers of Pharaoh and the miniſters of the God 
of the Jews, or of the army that was ſwallowed u 

by the waters of the Red Sea, while the Jews 
walked upon dry land in the midſt of the fea, the 
waters forming as it were a wall on their right 
hand and on their left“? This was certainly the 
greateſt event in the hiſtory of the world; and 
yet neither Herodotus, nor Manetho, nor Era- 
toſthenes, nor any other of the Greek writers 
who were all of them ſo fond of the marvellous, 
and ſo well acquainted with the Egyptians, make 
the leaſt mention of theſe miracles, which one 
would think could not fail to be deeply im- 
printed in the memory of all ſucceeding genera-, 
tions, I am far from meaning to weaken the 
authority of the Hebrew books by theſe reflec- 
tions, becauſe I revere them as 1 ought to do, 
I am only aſtoniſhed at the filence of all the 
Egyptians and Greeks on theſe ſubjects. Doubt- 
leſs God was unwilling that ſo divine a hiſtory 
eu be tranſmitted to us by any profane hand. 


Of the Language of the Egyptians and of their Symbols, 


THE language of the Egyptians had no 
affinity to that of any of the nations of Aſia. 
Among theſe people we find neither the words 
Adoni or Adonai, nor Bal or Baal, terms ſignifying 
the Lord; nor mitra, which was the ſun amongſt 
the Perſians; nor melch, which ſignified king in 
Syriac ; nor ſhak, which implies the ſame thing 
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among the Indians and Perſians. On the con- 
trary, we find that the Egyptian word for a king 
was Pharaoh ; Ofhireth (Ofiris) anſwered to the 
mira of the Perfians, and the word on ſignified 
the ſun. The Chaldzan prieſts called them- 
ſelves mag, whereas thoſe of the Egyptians, ac- þ. 
cording to Diodorus Siculus, were {tiled choen. 
In ſhort the hieroglyphics, the alphabetical cha- 
racters of Egypt which have eſcaped the injuries 
of time, and which we ſtill ſee engraved on their 
obeliſks, have no affinity to thoſe of other na- 
tions. | | 

Before mankind could invent hieroglyphics, 
they muſt certainly have had figurative figns; for 
in fact what elſe could the firſt men do, than 
what we ourſelves do when in their ſituation? If 
a child finds himſelf in a country, the language of 
which he is unacquainted with, he expreſſes him- 
felf by ſigns; if theſe figns are not comprehended, 
ke then chalks out the things he wants upon a 
wall, provided he has the leaſt ſagacity. 

Mankind therefore began with painting in a 
rude manner the things they wanted to expreſs, 
and the art of drawing without doubt preceded 
the art of writing. It was in this manner that 
the Peruvians and Mexicans wrote; they had 
not extended the art to a greater length, Such 
was the method of all ſymbolical figures. Two 
hands united fignjfied peace; arrows were the 
mark of war ; and an eye was the type of the Divi- 
nity; a ſceptre was the emblem of royalty, and 
the lines which connected theſe figures were ex- 
preſſive of ſhort phraſes. 

The Chineſe invented characters to expreſs 
each word of their language. But to what na- 
tion are we indebted for the invention of the 
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alphabet; an invention, which by expreſſing the 
different ſounds, we are able to articulate, enables 
us to combine in writing all the words we can 
poſſibly make uſe of? Who could thus teach 
mankind to delineate their thoughts with the 
greateſt facility? I am not diſpoſed to relate here 
all the fables that the ancients invented concern- 
ing this art, which ſerves to perpetuate all the 
others; I will only ſay, that many ages muſt have 
been neceſſary to attain to it. | | 
The choen, or Egyptian prieſts, continued for a 
long time to write in hieroglyphics, a cuſtom 
prohibited by the ſecond artiele of the Hebrew 
law; and when the people of Egypt began to uſe 
alphabetical characters, the choen adopted diffe- 
rent ones, which they ſtiled ſacred, that there 
might be a perpetual barrier between them and 
the vulgar. The magi and bramins acted in the 
ſame manner; ſo neceſſary it is to keep mankind 
in the dark, if we wiſh to govern them. Theſe 
choen had not only characters peculiar to them- 
ſelves, but they had likewiſe preſerved the an- 
cient Egyptian language, when time had changed 
that of the vulgar. Manetho, who is quoted by 
Euſebius, ſpeaks of two columns engraved by 
Toth, the firſt Hermes, in characters of the ſacred 
language. But who knows at what time this 
ancient Hermes exiſted ? It is very probable that 
he flouriſhed upwards of eight hundred years be- 
fore the time at which they place Moſes; for 
Sanchoniathon ſays, that he had read the writings 
of Toth, who lived eight hundred years before 
his time, Now Sanchoniathon wrote in Pheni- 
cia, a country bordering on the little diſtri of 
Canaan, which, according to the Jewiſh books, 


was laid waſte by Joſhua; if he had been cotem- 
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porary with, or had lived after the time of Moſes, 
he without doubt would have ſpoken of fo extra- 
ordinary a man, and of his aſtoniſhing prodigies ; 
he would have given his teſtimony in favour of 
this "Jewiſh legiſlator, and Euſebius would not 
have failed to have taken advantage of the ac 
knowledgments of Sanchoniathon. 1 Ul 
At any rate, the Egyptians very ſcrupulouſly 
preſerved their firſt ſymbols. It is a curious thing 
to ſee upon their monuments, a ſerpent biting 
his tail, as a ſymbol of the twelve months of the 
year; and each of theſe twelve months expreſſed 
by animals, which are different from thoſe of the 
preſent zodiac. We likewiſe find the five days, 
that were afterwards added to the twelve months, 
repreſented by a little ſerpent, upon which five 
figures are ſeated; theſe are a hawk, a man, a 
dog, a lion, and a ſtork. Kircher has given an 
engraving of them, from monuments that are pre- 
ſerved at Rome. Thus we ſee that every thing 
in antiquity is repreſented by allegories or ſym- 
bols, 8 : 


Of the Monuments of the Egyptians 


IT 's certain, that after the ages the Egyp- 
tians employed in fertilizing their ſoil by means 
of the Nile, and after the time when their villages 
began to be changed into opulent towns, then 
the neceſſary arts being brought to perfection, 
the more ſplendid ones began to be cultivated 
It was then that their ſovereigns began to employ 
their ſubjects, and the Arabians bordering on 
lake Sirbon, in building their palaces and their 
tombs in form of pyramids, in cutting enotmous 
ſtones in the quarries of upper Egypr, in convey- 


ing 
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ing them upon rafts as far as Memphis, and in 
placing great flat ſtones upon maſhve columns, 
conſtructed without taſte or proportion. They 
were acquainted with the great, but never with 
the beautiful. They inſtructed the firſt Greeks, 
but afterwards the Greeks, when they had builr 
Alexandria, were their maſters in every. thing. > 

It is a melancholy circumſtance, that in the 
war with Cæſar, one half of the famous library 
at Alexandria was burat, and that the other half 
ſerved to heat the baths of the Mahometans, 
when Omar ſubdued Egypt. If any part of that 
immenſe collection had been preſerved, we ſhould 
at leaſt have known ſomething of the origin of 
the ſuperſtitions with which theſe people were 
infected, and have had a better idea of their phi- 
loſophy, antiquities and ſciences. 

They muſt neceſſarily have been for many ages 
in peace, otherwiſe their princes could not have 
had time or leiſure to. raiſe.thoſe prodigious build- 
ings, the greater part of which are ſtill extant. 

Their pyramids muſt have been the reſult. of 
many years labour and infinite expence ; a great 
part of the nation, and many foreign ſlaves muſt 
have been long employed in thoſe immenſe 
works, which may be ſaid to have been raiſed by 
deſpotiſm, vanity, ſervitude and ſuperſtition. In 
fact, no one but a deſpotic ſovereign could ac- 
compliſh ſuch undertakings. England, for ex- 
ample, is at preſent more powerful than Egypt 
ever was, but could a king of England be able to 
employ his ſubjects in conſtructing ſuch monu- 
ments ? 

The ſhare that variety had in theſe works i is 
evident; the ancient kings of Egypt endeavoured 
to outvie one another in the pyramid they "gs 

I or 
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for their fathers or themſelves; ſervitude pro- 
cured the labouring hands, and as to ſuperſtition, 
it is well known that theſe pyramids were tombs, 
and that the chochamatim or choen, or in other 
words, the Egyptian prieſts, had perſuaded the 
nation that the ſoul would return into the body 
again at the end of a thouſand years. Their 
aim therefore was to preſerve the body a thouſand 
years from corruption; hence, they embalmed it 
with the greateſt care, and in order to ſecure it 
from accidents, incloſed it in a maſs of ſtone 
which was ſhut. on every ſide. - The kings and 
the grandees erected their tombs in the form 0 
moſt likely to reſiſt the injuries of time. By theſe 
means, their bodies have been preſerved much 
longer than could poſſibly have been expected ; 
we now procure Egyptian mummies that have 
been upwards of four thouſand years entombed 
in this manner, ſo that the dead bodies have laſted 
as long as the pyramids. | abt) 

This notion of a reſurrection after ten centuries, 
was adopted afterwards by the Greeks, who were 
the diſciples of the Egyptians, and by the Ro- 
mans, who were the diſciples of the Greeks. We 
find it in the ſixth book of the ZEneid, which is 
nothing more than a deſcription of the myſteries. 
of Iſis, and Ceres Eleuſina: 


Has omnes ubi mille rotam volvere per annos 
Lethzum ad fluvium Deus advocat agmine magno z 
Scilicet ut memores ſupera et convexa reviſant, 
Rurſus et incipiant in corpore velle reverti *. 


It was afterwards introduced among the Chriſ- 
tians, who adopted the idea of a millennium, and 


*All theſe thin airy throngs thy eyes behold, 
When o'er their heads a thouſand years have roll'd, 
| In 
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has been occaſionally revived even to the preſent 
time. Thus, we find that ſeveral opinions have tra- 
velled round the world. This will be ſufficient ro 
ſhew the motives that occaſioned the building of 
the pyramids. I ſhall not repeat what has been 
ſo often ſaid of their architecture and dimenſions, 
becauſe I am here only inquiring into the hiſtory 
of the human mind. | 


Of the Egyptian Rites, and of Circumciſion. 


IN the firſt place, did the Egyptians acknow- 
ledge one ſupreme God? If ſuch a queſtion had 
been put to the lower claſs of people, they would 
not have known what to anſwer; if to young 
. perſons who were ſtudying the Egyptian theo- 

8 they would have talked for a long time 
without underſtanding what they ſaid ; but if the 
queſtion had been put to any one of the ſages 
who were conſulted by Pythagoras, Plato or 
Plutarch, he would have replied without heſita- 
tion, that he adored only one God; he would 
have quoted the ancient inſcription on the ſtatue 
of Iſis; © I am that which is,” and this other, 
* am all that hath been or that is to be. No 
« mortal can remove my veil.” He would have 
pointed out the globe placed over the gate of the 
temple at Memphis, which repreſented the unity 
of the divine nature, under the name of Knef. 
The moſt ſacred name in the Egyptian language 


od 


In mighty crowds to yon Lethzan flood 
dwam at the potent ſummons of the god; 
There the deep draught of dark oblivion drain; 9. 
Then they deſire new bodies to obtain, 
And viſit heav'ns etherial realms again. { 
| Pitt, 
Was 
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was Y-ha-ho, which was afterwards adopted by the 
Jews. They ufed to pronounce it in different 
ways, but Clement of Alexandria aſſures us, in his 
Stromates, that they who entered into the temple 
of Serapis, were obliged to carry with them the | 
name of 1-ha-ho, or elſe that of Lha-bou, which = 
ſignifies the eternal God. The Arabians have 
retained only the ſyllable hou, which has been 
adopted by the Turks, who pronounce it with 
greater reſpect than the word Allah, for they make 
uſe of the latter in converſation, whereas they 
employ hou only in their prayers. We may ob- 
ſerve by the bye, that when Said Effendi, the 
Turkiſh ambaſſador, ſaw the comedy of the Bour- 
geois Gentilbomme performed at Paris, and they 
came to that ridiculous part of the performance, 
where the hero of the piece is made a Turk, 
and the ſacred name of hou is pronounced with 
deriſion and the moſt contemptible geſtures, he 
conſidered it as the moſt horrid profanation. 
But to return to our ſubject. The prieſts of 
Egypt had their ſacred ox, their ſacred dog, and | 
their ſacred crocodile! Yes, and the Romans like- 
wiſe had their ſacred geeſe, and their gods of 
every kind; their devotees had among their pe- 
nates, or houſehold gods, a god of the cloſe ſtool, 
deum ſtercutium, and the god fart, deum crepitum : 
but did they not, nevertheleſs, acknowledge the / 
Deum optimum maximum, the maſter of gods and 
men? Where is the country that has not pro-= {| 7 _ 
ʒ duced an immenſe multitude of ee per- | 
ſons, and a ſmall number of philoſophers ? — 
There is one thing we may particularly remark 
with regard to Egypt and all other nations, and 
this 1s, that notwithſtanding-the attachment man- 
kind have for ancient cuſtoms, they have never 


R' r maintained 
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maintained a uniformity either of laws or opinions, 
Geometry is the only thing that is immutable, 
all the reſt is a continual variation. 

The learned diſpute, and will continue to diſ- 
pute. One aſſures us that all the ancient nations 
were idolaters; another denies it. One ſays that 
they adored only one God, without image; ano- 
ther pretends that they worſhiped ſeveral gods, in 
as many images. Both are in the right; we 
ought to conſider the difference of times and opi- 
nions. When the Ptolemies and the principal 
prieſts were laughing at the ox Apis, the common 
people were on their knees before him. 

Juvenal ſays, that the Egyptians worſhiped 
onions; but no hiſtorian ſays this. There is an 
eſſential difference between conſecrating an onion 
and making it a god. Mankind do not adore 
every thing they place upon the altar. We read 
in Cicero, that altho' men had exhauſted all kinds 
of ſuperſtitions, they were not yet ſo ridiculous 
as to eat their gods, and that his was the only 
thing wanting to compleat their abſurdity. 

Did circumciſion begin with the Egyptians, the 
Arabians or the Ethiopians? I cannot ſay; all I 
know is, that the prieſts of antiquity imprinted _ 
marks of their conſecration on their bodies, in the 
ſame manner as the Roman ſoldiers were after- 
wards burnt in the hand with an hot iron. In 
ſome countries, the prieſts ſcarified their bodies, 
as was the caſe with the prieſts of Bellona; in 
others, they were caſtrated, as was the caſe with 
the prieſts of Cybele. 

It was not from motives of cleanlineſs or health 
that the Ethiopians, the Arabians, and the 
Egyptians uſed to practiſe circumcifion. It has 
dern ſaid that their prepuce was naturally too 

long: 
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long; but if we may be allowed to judge of a_ 
nation by an individual, I once ſaw a young 
Ethiopian, who had not been circumciſed, and 
whoſe prepuce was exactly like ours. 

I know not what nation it was that firſt thought 
of carrying in proceſſion the kteis and the phallum, | 
or in other words, the repreſentation of the diſ- [ 
tinguiſning marks of male and female animals; 

a ceremony which would now a days be confidered , 
as indecent, but which was formerly held ſacred. 
The Egyptians adopted this cuſtom; they thought 
ic right to offer up the firſt fruits to the gods, 
and to ſacrifice to them whatever was moſt pre- 
cious. It neither ſeems unnatural nor unjuſt that 
the prieſts ſhould offer up a ſmall part of the 
organ of generation to thoſe by whom every thing 
was ſuppoſed to be engendered. The Ethiopi- 
ans and Arabians circumciſed their girls alſo, by 
cutting off a very ſmall portion of the nymphe 
this is a ſufficient proof that neither health nor 
cleanlineſs were the reaſon of this ceremony, it 

being evident that an uncircumciſed girl may be ; 

as clean as one that is circumciſed, 

When the Egyptian prieſts had rendered this a 
ſacred operation, their diſciples ſubmitted to it 
likewiſe ; but after a time, this diſtinguiſhing mark 
was confined wholly to the prieſts. We don't find 
that any of the Prolemies were circumciſed, nor 
do we ever find any of the Roman authors brand- 
ing the Egyptians with the epithet of apella, 
which they ſo often beſtow. on the Jews. Theſe | ' 
Jews had adopted circumcifion from the Egyp- 
tians, together with ſome of their otherceremonies. 
They have always continued to practiſe it as well 
as the Arabians and Ethiopians. The Turks 
have likewiſe ſubmitted to it, altho' it is not pre- 

1 ſcribed 
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ſcribed in the Aleoran. It is only an ancient 
cuſtom which originated from ſuperſtition, and 
has been preſerved through habit. | 


Of the Myſteries of the Egyptians. 


' I AM far from pretending to know what na- 
tion firſt invented thoſe myſteries which were ſo 
much in vogue from the Euphrates to the Tiber, 
The Egyptians do not ſay who was the author 
of the myſteries of Iſis; Zoroaſter is ſaid to have 
eſtabliſhed thoſe that were adopted in Perſia, 
Cadmus and Inachus were conſidered as the in- 
ventors of them in Greece, Orpheus in Thrace, 
and Minos in Crete. It is certain that all thoſe 
myſteries announced a future life; for Celſus ſays 
to the Chriſtians “, © You boaſt of believing in 
te eternal puniſhments, and was not this taught 
ce to all who were inſtructed in the myſteries ?” 
The Greeks, who took ſo many things from 
the Egyptians, and who were indebted to them 
for their Tartarus, their Acheron, and their 
Charon, likewiſe founded their famous Eleuſinian 
myſteries on the myſteries of Iſis. But that the 
myſteries of Zoroaſter did not precede thoſe of 
the Egyptians, is what no one can poſſibly affirm. 
Both the one and the other were of the higheſt 
antiquity; and all the authors, whether Greek or 
Latin, who have mentioned, them, allow that the 
unity of God, the immortality of the ſoul, and 
the doctrine of rewards and puniſhments after 
death, were announced in thoſe ſacred ceremonies. 
It ſeems probable that the Egyptians having 
once eſtabliſhed theſe myſteries, preſerved the 


- * Origines, lib. 8, 
| ceremonies 
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ceremonies that accompanied them ; for notwith- 
ſtanding their extreme levity, they were uniformly 
ſuperſtitious. The prayer we find in Apuleivs, 
where Lucius is initiated in the myſteries of Iſis, 
muſt have been the ancient prayer. 'The' ce- 
« leſtial powers ſerve thee; hell itſelf is ſubſer- ' 
ce vient to thee, the univerſe moves under thy 
& hand, thou treadeſt Tartarus under thy feet, 
« the ſtars anſwer at thy call, the ſeaſons return 
« at thy orders, the elements obey thee, &c.” 
Can we have a ſtronger proof than this; that 
the unity of one only God was acknowledged by 
the Egyptians, in the midſt of all their contemp- 
tible ſuperſtitions ? | BEET 


Of the Greeks, their ancient Deluges, their Alphabets 


and their Genius. 


GREECE is a little mountainous country, 
interſected by the ſea, and nearly of the ſame 
ſize as Great Britain, Every part of this country 
evinces the phyſical revolutions it muſt have ex- 
perienced. The adjacent iſlands ſufficiently prove, 
by the rocks that ſurround them, by the ſhallow- 
| neſs of the fea, and by the herbs and roots that 
grow under the waters, that they have formerly 
been à part of the continent. The gulphs ef 
Eubæa, Chalcis, Argos, Corinth, Actium, and 
Meſſena, are all ſo many marks of the incroach- 
ments of the ſea. The immenſe beds of fea 
ſhells that are met with in the mountains ſur- 
rounding the famous valley of Tempe, are the 
viſible effects of an ancient inundation; and the 
deluges of Ogyges and Deucalion, which have 
gon riſe to ſo many fables, are nevertheleſs 
ounded on truth, It was probably owing to theſe 

I | | cauſes 
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cauſes that the Greeks were ſo late in their im. 


provements. Theſe great revolutions might per- 


* 


baps immerge them again in barbariſm, at a time 


when the nations of Aſia and Egypt were in a 
flouriſhing ſtate. | 

I leave it to perſons of greater learning than 
myſelf, to prove that the three ſons of Noah, 
who were the only perſons in the world, divided 
it amongſt themſelves, and went two or three 
thouſand leagues from each other, in order to eſta- 
bliſh a powerful empire; that Javan, the grandſon 
of Noah, peopled Greece in his way to Italy; 
that for this reaſon the Greeks called themſelves 
Ionians, becauſe Ion ſent colonies to the coaſts 
of Aſia Minor; and that this Ion is evidently 
Javan, by changing I into Ja, and on into var. 
Such tales as theſe are related to children, but 
even children do not believe them, 


e Nec pueri credunt niſi qui nondum ære lavantur,” 


The deluge of Ogyges is commonly ſuppoſed 
to have happened about twelve hundred years 
before the firſt Olympiad. The firſt who men- 
tions it is Aceſilas who is quoted by Euſebius. 
We are told that Greece remained a deſert up- 
wards of two hundred years after this irruption 
of the ſea into the country. Yet it is ſaid that 
at the ſame time, there was a government eſta- 


| bliſhed at Sicyon and at Argos; we are even told 


the names of the chief magiſtrates of thoſe little 
provinces, who had the title of Bafileis, which is 
equal to that of princes with us. Do not let us 


loſe our time however, in penetrating theſe uſe- 
leſs obſcurities. 


There 
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There was another inundation at the time of 
Deucalion the ſon of Prometheus. The fabulous 
account of this ſecond deluge informs us, that 
Deucalion and his wife Pyrrha, were the only per- 
ſons that ſurvived it, and that they repaired man- 
kind by caſting ſtones over their ſhoulders. In 
this manner the world was repeopled much ſooner 
than a warren would have been. 

If we may venture to give credit to very judi- 
cious writers, ſuch as Petau the Jeſuit, a ſingle 
ſon of Noah produced a race, which at the end 
of two hundred and eighty-five years, amounted 
to 623,612,000,000 perſons. The calculation 
ſeems rather extravagant. We are at preſent ſo 
unfortunate, that of twenty-ſix marriages, there 
is ſeldom more than four that produce childfen 
who live to be fathers. This calculation is 
founded on the regiſters that have been kept in 
our largeſt cities. Of a thouſand children born in 
the ſame year, there are hardly ſix hundred 
living at the end of twenty years. We ſhould 
therefore be as ſuſpicious of Petau and other 
writers of his caſt, who get children by a daſh 
of their pen, as we are of thoſe who pretend that 
Deucalion and Pyrrha repeopled Greece by chang- 
ing ſtones into the human ſpecies. 

Greece, as is well known, was the country of 
fables, and almoſt every fable gave riſe to ſome 
particular kind of worſhip, to a temple and a 
public feſtival. What exceſs of folly and abſurd 
obſtinacy can have induced ſo many compilers 
to attempt to prove, in ſuch a number of enor- 
mous volumes, that a public feſtival inſtituted in 
remembrance of any event, is a ſufficient demon- 
{tration of the truth of ſuch event? What, be- 
cauſe in their temples they celebrated young 
| Bacchus 
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Bacchus iſſuing from Jupiter's thigh, are we to 
believe that Jupiter really.did ſew him into his 
thigh ? Or are we to ſuppoſe that Cadmus and 
his wife were changed into ſerpents in Bœotia, 
becauſe the Bœotians commemorated ſuch an ad- 
venture in their ceremonies ? Was the temple of 
Caſtor and Pollux at Rome, a proof that thoſe 
gods came to fight in favour of the Romans ? 

Be aſſured rather, when you ſee an ancient ce- 
remony, or an ancient temple, that they are the 
works of error. This error gains credit at the 
end of two or three centuries; at length it be- 
comes ſacred, and mankind erect temples to chi- 
meras. : 

In hiſtorical times, on the contrary, the moſt 


noble truths meet with few followers; the greateſt 


men die unnoticed. Themiſtocles, Cimon, Mil- 


” 


tiades, Ariſtides and Phocion were perſecuted, 
while Perſeus, Bacchus and other fantaſtical per- 
ſonages had temples erected to them. 

We may venture to believe a people in what 
they ſay of themſelves to their diſadvantage, when 
their account has the appearance of probability, 
and is in no reſpect repugnant to the ordinary 
courſe of nature. 

The Athenians, who were ſituated in a very 
barren country inform us themſelves, that an 
Egyptian named Cecrops, who had been driven 
out of his own country, was the firſt that gave 
them laws. This appears ſtrange, as the Egyp- 
tians were not a maritime people: perhaps the 
Phoenicians, who traded with all countries, 
might convey this Cecrops into Attica, It is 
certain however, that the .Greeks did not adopt 
the Egyptian letters. They were indebted to the 


* Phecenicians for their firſt alphabet, which con- 


ſiſted 
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ſiſted only of ſixteen characters. The Phœnicians 
afterwards added eight other letters, which were 
likewiſe adopted by the Greeks. 

I confider an alphabet as an indiſputable mo- 
nument of the country from which a nation de- 
rived the rudiments of its knowledge. It is like- 
wiſe very ptobable, that the Phœnicians were the 
firſt who worked the filver mines of Attica, in 
the ſame manner as they. did thoſe of Spain. 
Thus a trading people were the firſt maſters of 
thoſe very Greeks, who afterwards inſtrufted fo 
many other nations. 

Theſe people, barbarous as they were at the time 
of Ogyges, ſeem to have been born with organs 
more favourable to the fine arts than the people 
of any other country. They naturally poſſeſſed 
an F ſomewhat more delicate and 
acute ; their language is a proof of this ; for be- 
fore they were even acquainted with the art of 
writing, we find their language affording an 
harmonious mixture of ſoft conſonants, and of 
vowels which no other people of Aſla were ever 
acquainted with. | 

Certainly the word Knath, which according to 
Sanchoniathon ſignifies the Pheenicians, is not fo 
harmonious.as Hellenos or Graios. Argos, Athens, 
Lacedæmon, Olympia, ſound better to the ear 
than the city of Reheboth. Sophia, wiſdom, is 
much ſofter thang Syriac and Hebrew, 
Bafiltus, king, ſounds better than Melt or Shak. 
Compare the names of Agamemnon, Diomedes and 
Iaomeneus, with thoſe of Mardokempad, Simordak, 
Sohaſduck and Niricaſſolabſſar. Joſephus him- 
ſelf, in his book againſt Appion, acknowledges 
that the Greeks could not pronounce the bay- 
barous name of Jeruſalem, which the Jews 

8.3 pronounced 
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pronounced Herſhalaim : this word excoriated the 
throat. of an Athenian; and it was the Greeks 
who changed Herſbalaim into Feruſalem. 

The Greeks likewiſe changed all the barbarous 
names of the Syrians, Perfians and Egyptians, 
Of Coreſh they made Cyrus; of Iſheth and Oſhireth 
they made Js and Ofiris ; Moph they transformed 
into Memphis, and at length they accuſtomed the 
barbarians to pronounce as they did, ſo that at 
the time of the Ptolemies, the cities and gods of 
Egypt were known only by Greek names. 

It was the Greeks that firſt made uſe of the 
names Indus and Ganges; for in the language of 
the ancient Bramins, the Ganges was called Sau- 
noubi, and the Indus Sombadipo: theſe are the 
names we find in the Vedam. 7 

The Greeks, as they extended along the coaſts 
of Aſia Minor, carried harmony along with them, 
Their Homer was probably born at Smyrna. 
Beautiful architecture, exquiſite ſculpture, paint- 
ing, good muſic, genuine poetry, true eloquence, 
the manner of writing hiſtory well, and, in a word, 
even philoſophy itſelf though obſcure and im- 
perfect, were all derived by different nations from 
the Greeks. The laſt comers excelled their maſ- 
ters in every thing. | 

The Egyptians had never any beautiful ſtatues 
but. from the hands of the Greeks. Ancient Balbeck 
in Syria, and Palmyra in Arabia had no palaces, 
no regular and magnificent temples till the ſove- 
reigns of thoſe countries procured Grecian artiſts. 
The ruins of Perſepolis, .which was built by the 
Perſians, afford only the marks of ancient bar- 
bariſm, while the monuments of Balbeck and 
Palmyra, even in their preſent decayed ſtate, are 
maſter- pieces of architecture. 1 


of 
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Of - the. Greek Le ilators —Of Minos.—Of Orpbeus. 
eile Immortality of the Soul. + 


LET our ' compilers deſcribe the battles of 
Marathon and Salamina, theſe are great exploits 
rhat are ſufficiently known; or let them aſſert that 
Kittim, one of Noah's grandſons, was king of 
Macedon, becauſe in the firit book of -Macca- 
bees it is ſaid that Alexander came out of the 
land of Kittim; I ſhall confine myſelf to other 
„ „ ˙· | 
Minos lived nearly at the time at which we place 
Moſes; and this has furniſhed the learned Huet, 
biſhop of Avranches, with a groundleſs pretext 
for ſuppoſing that Minos who was born in Crete, 
and Moſes who was born on the confines of 
Egypt, were one and the ſame perſon; a ſyſtem 
which, abſurd as'it is, has met with no ſup-' 
porters. | 

The exiſtence of Minos is not to, be ranked 
with the Greek fables ; it is certain he was a king 
and legiſlator. The famous Parian inſcriptions, 
the, moſt valuable monument of antiquity, and 
for which we are indebted to the Engliſh, fix his 
birth fourteen hundred and eighty-two years 
before our vulgar zra. Homer, in his Odyſſey, 
ſtiles him, The ſage who was the confidant 
* of.God.” Flavius Joſephus does not heſitate to 
ſay that he received his laws from a god. This 
is a little ſtrange in a Jew, who one would think 
ought not to have admitted any other god than 
his own, unleſs he thought as his maſters the Ro- 
mans, and as all the moſt ancient nations did, 
who allowed the exiſtence of all the deities of 
other nations, | : 
* 882 It 
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It is obvious that Minos was a very ſevere 
legiſlator, fince he was ſuppoſed after his death 
to judge the ſouls of the dead in hell; this 
proves at the ſame time that the belief of a fu- 
ture ſtate, was generally adopted in a conſider- 
able part of Aſia and Europe. 
Orpheus is a real perſonage as well as Minos; 
it is true that the Parian inſcriptions do not men- 
tion him, and probably this is becauſe he was not 
born in Greece properly ſo. called, but in Thrace, 
Some perſons have doubted the exiſteace of the 
firſt Orpheus, upon the ſtrength of a paſſage in 
Cicero's excellent book on the Nature of the Gods. 
Cotta, one of the interlocutors, pretends that 
Ariſtotle did not believe that this Orpheus was 
ever among the Greeks; but Ariſtotle does not 
mention him in any of his works that are extant, 
nor are we to ſuppoſe that Cotta's opinion is that 
of Cicero. An hundred ancient authors ſpeak of 
Orpheus. The myſteries that bear his name are 
teſtimonies in favour of his exiſtence, Pauſanias, 
the moſt accurate of all the Greek writers, ſays, 
that his verſes were chanted in religious ceremo- 
nies, in preference to thoſe of Homer who did 
not live till long after him. We well know that 
he did not go down to hell; but even this fable 
proves that hel] was an article of the theology of 
thoſe remote times. | | 

The yague notion of the permanence of the 
ſoul after death, of its being the ſhadow of the 
body, unknown and incomprehenſible although 
exiſting, together with the belief of rewards and 
puniſhments after death were admitted throughout 
Greece, in the iſlands, in Aſia and in Egypt. 

The Jews ſeem to have been the only people 
who were altogether ignorant of this mag ; 
e 
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the book of their laws does not ſay a ſingle word 
concerning it; we there read only of temparal 
rewards and puniſhments. In Exodus it is ſaid, 
te Honour thy father and thy mother that thy days 
t may be long upon the land, which Adonai 
te giveth thee,” whereas in the Zend we read, "il 
« Honour thy father and thy mother that thou 
&« may'ſt deſerve heaven.“ * | 

' Biſhop Warburton, who has proved that the 
Pentateuch makes no mention of the immortality 
of the ſoul, pretends that this dogma was unne- 
ceſſary in a theocracy. Arnauld, in his Apology, 
expreſſe imſelf in the following words: It is 
« the h&zht of ignorance to doubt this truth, 
« which is ſo common and which is atteſted by 
« all the fathers, that the promiſes contained in 
e the Old Teſtament were only temporal and 
te terreſtrial, and that the Jews adored God only 
“ for the ſake of earthly benefits.” | 

It has been objected that if the Perſians, Ara- / 
bians, Syrians, Indians, Egyptians and Greeks 2 
believed the, immortality of the ſoul, a life to | 
come, and eternal rewards and puniſhments, the 
Jews might believe them alſo; that if all the | 
ancient legiſlators eſtabliſhed wiſe laws on this 
foundation Moles: might likewiſe do the ſame z — 
that if he was ignorant of theſe uſeful dogmas be 
was unwarthy > conducting a nation, and if he 
did know them, but concealed them, he was 
equally unworthy. : 

To theſe arguments it has been replied, that 
God, who ſpake through Moſes, condeſcended 
to adapt himſelf to the ignorance of the Jews, 
I ſhall not attempt to diſcuſs this intricate queſ- 
tion, and as I reſpect every thing that is divine, TY 

3 Ln >_> | 
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J ſhall continue my inquiry into the hiſtory of 
men. 4 Pegg e , 


| Of the-Greek Sefts. 


IT ſeems that among the Egyptians, the Per- 
fians, the Chaldæans and the Indians, there was, 
only one ſect of philoſophers. The prieſts of all 
thoſe nations were of a particular race, and what, 
was called wiſdom belonged only to them. Their 
facred language, which was unknown to the vul- 

ar, gave them the ſole poſſeſſion of ſcience. But 
in Greece, which was a country of mofg, happi- 
neſs and freedom, the road to knowledge was 
open to every body; every individual gave a full 
- ſcope to his ideas, and it was this that rendered 
the Greeks the moſt ingenious people upon earth, 
In the fame manner, the Engliſh, within our time, 
are become the moſt enlightened nation, becauſe 
they have full liberty to think. 

The Stoics admired an univerſal foul of the 
world, into which they ſuppoſed that the ſouls of 
all living creatures returned. The Epicureans, 
on the contrary, denied the exiſtence 'of a' ſoul, 
and admitted only phyſical principles. They 
contended that the gods did not interfere with the 
affairs of men; and theſe Epicureans were ſuffered 

to live in peace, © | 
From the time of Thales to that of Plato and 
Ariſtotle, the ſchools were engaged in philoſo- 
phical diſputes, which evince the ſagacity and the 
folly of the human underſtanding, as well as its 
ſublimity and weakneſs. They argued almoſt 
always, without comprehending what they ſaid, 
in the ſame manner as we have done ever fince 
the thirteenth century, when-we began to reaſon. 
. -S a8 © 
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The reputation that Plato acquired does not 
ſurprize me; all the philoſophers were unintelli- 
ible; he was as much ſo as the reſt, but he ex- 
preſſed himſelf with more eloquence. But what 
ſucceſs would Plato have, were he to appear in 
the preſent age in a company of ſenſible people, 
and to expreſs himſelf in the ſame manner he has 

done in his Timæus, where he has the followin 
words: Of the ſubſtance indiviſible and divi- 
te fible, God compoſed a third kind of ſubſtance 
«© between the two, partaking of the nature of 
c the ſame and of the other; then taking theſe three 
ce natures together, he mixed them all into one 
15 form, And forced the nature of the ſoul to mix 
c itſelf with the nature of e ſame; and having 
& mixed them with the ſubſtance, and of theſe 
te three, having made a body, he divided it into 
* ſuitable portions; each of theſe portions being 
„ mixed with tbe ſame and the other; and of the 
e ſubſtance he made his diviſion.“ . 
He then explains with the ſame clearneſs, the 
quaternary of Pythagoras. We muſt confeſs 
that any man of ſenſe who had juſt read Locke's 
Eſſay on the Human Underſtanding, would re- 

queſt Plato to go to his ſchool, _ 
Notwithſtanding this jargon of the good Plato, 
we every now and then meet with beautiful ideas 
in his works. The Greeks had ſo much genius, 
that they abuſed it. But to their honour be it 
ſpoken, none of their governments ever attempted 
to hinder men from thinking. Socrates was the 
only one amongſt them, whoſe opinions coſt him 
his life; but hew as rather the victim of a vio- 
lent party than of his opinions. The Athenians 
it is true made him drink hemlock, but it is 
well known how they afterwards repented, and 
oo” "T0 | how 


IJ. 


/ 
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how they puniſhed his accuſers, and erected a 
temple to the man they had condemned. The 
Athenians allowed full liberty, not only to phi- 
loſophy, but to every kind of religion, They 
admitted all ſtrange gods, and even had an altar 
dedicated to the unknown gods. 

It is indiſputable that the Greeks acknow- 
ledged a ſupreme God, as well as all the other 
nations of which we have been ſpeaking. Their 
Zeus, their Fupiter, was the 7 of gods and 
men. This opinion never varied from the time 
of Orpheus; we meet with it an hundred times 
in Homer; all the other gods are inferior deities, 
We may compare them to the Peris of the Perſians, 
and to the Genii of other oriental nations. All 
the philoſophers, if we except the Stratonicians 
and Epicureans, acknowledged the Demiourgos, or 
architect of the world. 

We cannot dwell too long upon this great hiſ- 
torical truth, that in the firſt dawn of human 
reaſon, mankind adored ſome power, ſome being 
whom they conſidered as ſuperior to ordinary 
powers, and hence were led to l the ſun, 
the moon or the ſtars; that when this ſame reaſon 
came to be more cultivated, mankind, notwith- 
ſtanding all their errors, adored a ſupreme God, 
maſter of the elements and of the other gods, 
and that in general, all the civilized nations from 
India, to the very heart of Europe, believed in a 
life to come, although ſeveral philoſophical ſets 
entertained a contrary opinion. : 


Of Zaleucus and ſome other Legiſlators. 
THERE venture to defy all the moraliſts, 


and all the legiſlators, and I aſk them all whether 


they 
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they have ever ſaid any thing more beautiful or 


more uſeful than the exordium to the laws of Za- 


leucus, a ſage who lived before the time of Py- 
thagoras, and was the firſt magiſtrate of the Lo- 


crians. 4 ; 
Every one ovght to be convinced of the exiſ- 
<« tenceof the divinity. It is ſufficient toobſerve the 


« Order and harmony of theuniverſe, to be perſuad- 


c ed that it cannot have been the work of chance. 


« We ought to govern our ſoul, to purify it, and 


« guard it againſt evil, and to be convinced that 
« God cannot be well ſerved by the wicked, and 
« that he reſembles not thoſe miſerable mortals 
«© who ſuffer themſelves to be influenced by mag- 
© nificent ceremonies and ſumptuous offerings. 
« Virtue alone, and an uniform diſpoſition to do 
© good, can be acceptable to him. Let man- 
« kind therefore ſtudy to be juſt in their princi- 
« ples and practice, and by theſe means they will 
« render themſelves dear to the divinity. Every 
e one ought to fear that which leads to igno- 
* miny, much more than that which leads to 
« poverty, We ought to conſider him as the 
«© beſt citizen, who prefers juſtice to riches; but 
te they whom their violent paſſions impel towards 
« evil, whether men or women, ought to be ad- 
e moniſhed to remember the gods, and to me- 
e ditate frequently on the ſevere judgments theſe 
„ employ againſt the guilty; they ought to have 
© before their eyes the hour of death, that fatal 
« hour which awaits us all, that hour in which 
« the recollection of our faults will bring with 
te it remorſe, and a vain repentance of not having 
guided all our actions by equity. 
Every one therefore ought to conduct him- 
* ſelf in every moment of his life, as if that 
Who te moment 


* 


4 
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© moment was his laſt; but if his evil genius 
c. leads him to the commiſſion of crimes, let 
« him fly to the feet of the altar, let him pray to 
c heaven to remove this evil genius, let him above 
ce all throw himſelf into the arms of good men, 
* whoſe counſels may bring him back to virtue, 
e by repreſenting to him the goodneſs of God, 


and his diſpoſition to puniſh evil-doers,” 


No, there is not in all antiquity any thing pre- 
ferable to theſe ſimple and ſublime expreſſions, 
which are dictated by reaſon and virtue, and de- 
prived of that enthuſiaſm, and of thoſe uncouth 


figures which are diſguſtful to ſenſible readers. 


Charondas, who was a follower of Zaleucus, ex- 
preſſed himſelf in the ſame manner. The Plato's, 
the Cicero's, the divine Antoninuſes afterward 
adopted the ſame language. It is in this way like- 
wiſe, that Julian expreſſes himſelf in an hundred 
paſſages of his works; Julian, who had the mis- 
fortune to abandon the Chriſtian religion, but who 
did ſo much honour to the religion of nature; he 
who was the diſgrace of our church, and the glory 
of the Roman empire. 

«© We ought, ſays he, to inſtruct, and not to 
« puniſh the ignorant; to pity, but not to hate 
« them. The duty of an emperor is to imitate 
cc God; and this imitation conſiſts in having as 
« few wants, and in doing as much good as poſ- 
c fible.” Let thoſe who inſult antiquity learn to 
know it better; let them not confound ſage le- 
giſlators with the inventors of fables ;, let them 
learn to diſtinguiſh between the laws of wiſe and 
prudent magiſtrates, and the ridiculous cuſtoms 
of the vulgar; let them not ſuppoſe, that becauſe 
ſuperſtitious ceremonies, prodigies and falſe ora- 
cles were tolerated by the magiſtrates of _— 

an 
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and Rome, theſe magiſtrates were either ignorant 
or deceitful ; this would be the ſame thing as if 
we were to ſay, that becauſe there are bonzes in 
China, who deceive the populace, the ſage Con- 
fucius was a miſerable impoſtor. 

In an enlightened age like the preſent, we 
ought to bluſh at the abuſe which ignorant writers 
have employed againſt thoſe ſages of antiquity, 
whom, inſtead of calumniating, we ought to imi- 
tate. We all know that the vulgar of every 
country are weak, ignorant and ſuperſtitious, 
Has not the ſame country that produced the chan- 
cellor de L'Hopital, Charon, Montaigne, La 
Motte le Vayer, Deſcartes, Bayle, Fontenelle and 
Monteſquieu, abounded with fanatics of every 
kind? Are there not Methodiſts, Moravians, 
Millenarians, and every other ſuperſtitious ſect in 
the country that has had the happineſs to give 
birth to the lord chancellor Bacon, to the im- 
mortal Newton and Locke, and to a multitude of 
great men? by 


OO Y - W£ 


IF we except the fables that are evidently al- 
legorical, ſuch as thoſe of the Muſes, Venus, the 
Graces, Cupid, Zephyrus and Flora, and ſome 
others of the ſame kind, all the reſt are a collec- 
tion of tales which have no other merit than that 
of having furniſhed Ovid and Quinault* with 
ſome fine verſes, and of having employed the 
pencil of our beſt painters; there is one however, 
that ſeems to merit the attention of thoſe who 


A celebrated French poet, who died in 1688. T. 
Sit 2 are 
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are fond of reſearches into antiquity, and that is 
the fable of Bacchus. 

This Bacchus, or Bach, or Backos, or Dionyfios, 
ſon of god, was he a real perſonage? So many 
nations ſpeak of him as well as of Hercules, and 
ſo many different Bacchuſſes, as well as Hercy- 
leſſes, have been celebrated, that we may reaſon- 
ably ſuppoſe the one as well as the other to have 
exiſted. 

Of this we are certain, that in Egypt, in Aſia, 
and in Greece, Bacchus, as well as Hercules, was 
acknowledged for a demi-god, that they cele- 
brated their feſtivals, and attributed miracles to 
them; and that myſteries were inſtituted in the 
name of Bacchus, . long before the Jewiſh books 
were known. | 

It is wel] known that the Jews did not commu- 
nicate their books to ſtrangers, till the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, about two hundred and 
thirty years before our æra. Now, before that 
time, the orgies of Bacchus were well known 
both in the eaſt and weſt. . The verſes attributed 
to the ancient Orpheus, celebrate the conqueſts 
and the virtues of this pretended demi-god. His 
hiſtory is ſo ancient, that the fathers of the church 
have pretended that Bacchus was Noah, becauſe 

Bacchus and Noah are both ſaid to have culti- 

vated the vine. . 
| Herodotus, in relating ancient opinions, ſays, 
that Bacchus was an Egyptian, educated in Ara- 
bia Felix. The Orphean verſes ſay, that he was 
ſaved from the waters in a little box, that he was 
called Miſem, in remembrance of this adventure, 
that he was inſtructed in the ſecrets of the gods, 
that he had a rod which he could change into a 
ſerpent whenever he pleaſed, that he paſſed 
I through 
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through the red ſea dry ſhod, in the ſame manner 
as Hercules afterwards paſſed the ſtreight be- 
tween Calpe and Abyla“; that when he went 
into India, he and his army enjoyed the light 
of the ſun during the night, that he touched 
the waters of the Orontes and the Hydaſpes with 
his hand, and they afforded him a free paſſage. 
It is even ſaid that he ſtopped the courſe of the 
ſun and moon. He was anciently repreſented 
with horns, or with rays ſurrounding his head. 
After all this, it is by no means ſtrange that 
ſeveral learned men, and eſpecially Bochart and 
Huet of late years, have pretended that Bacchus 
is a copy of Moſes and Joſhua. Every thing 
concurs to favour the reſemblance: for among 


the Egyptians, Bacchus was called Arſaph, and | 


among the names which the fathers have given 
Moſes, we find that of O/aſirph, 

In regard to theſe two hiſtories, which reſemble 
each other in ſo many points, there can be no 
doubt but that of Moſes is true, and that of 
Bacchus fabulous, But it ſeems that this fable 
was known to different nations, long before they 
were acquainted with the hiſtory of Moſes. Lon- 
ginus, who lived under the emperor Aurelian, is 
the firſt Greek author that quotes Moſes, and 
they had all celebrated Bacchus. 

It ſeems inconteſtable, that the Greeks could 


not take their jdea of Bacchus from the books - 


of the Jewiſh law, which they did not underſtand, 
and of which they had not the leaſt knowledge; 
a book, by the bye, which was ſo rare even 


* Theſe are the names of two hills; Calpe is on the 
Spaniſh fide of the ſtreights of Gibraltar, and Ahyla on 


the Barbary fide, Theſe are now called Hercules's Pil- 
lars, T. 


* 


among 
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among the Jews themſelves, that in the reign of 
Joſiah there was only one copy of it to be found; 
it was almoſt entirely loſt during the ſlavery of 
the Jews in Chaldæa and other parts of Aſia, and 
was at length reſtored by Eldras, at a time when 
Athens and the other republics of Greece were 
in a flouriſhing ſtate : but the myſteries of Bac- 
chus were inſtituted before that time. 

It therefore pleaſed God to permit the ſpirit of 
falſehood to divulge the abſurdities of the life of 
Bacchus to an hundred nations, before the ſpirit 
of truth made known the life of Moſes to any 
people except the Jews. | 

Huet, the learned biſhop of Avranches, ſtruck 
with this wonderful reſemblance, does not heſi- 
tate to pronounce that Moſes was not only Bac- ' 
chus, but likewiſe the Thaut, the Ofris of the 
Egyptians. He even adds“, that he was alſo 
their Typhon, that is to ſay, that he was at once 
their good and their bad principle, their protector 
and their enemy, the acknowledged god and 
devil of Egypt. 

Moſes, according to this learned writer, is the 
ſame as Zoroaſter, He is Eſculapius, Amphion, 
Apollo, Faunus, Janus, Perſeus, Romulus, Ver- 
tumnus, and even Adonis and Priapus. The 
proof that he was Adonis, is drawn from Virgil, 
who ſays ; 


* 


Et formoſus oves ad flumina pavit Adonis. 
And the beautiful Adonis was a keeper of ſheep. 


Moſes likewiſe kept ſheep on the confines of Ara- 
bia, The proof that he was Priapus is ſtill bet- 


* Propoſition IV, page 79 and 87. V. 
ter: 


) 
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ter: it is ſaid that Priapus,was ſometimes repre- 
ſented with an aſs, and that the Jews were ſaid to 
adore an aſs. Huet's laſt proof is from the rod 
of Moſes, which he thinks may very properly be 
compared to the ſceptre of Priapus*. - | 


Sceptrum Priapo tribuitur, virga Moſi. 


This is what Huet calls his demonſtration. It 
is indeed not geometrical, and it 1s probable 
that he was aſhamed of it in the latter years of 
his life, and that he recollected his demonſtration 
when he compoſed his treatiſe on the Weakneſs of 
the Human Mind, and the Uncertainty of Human 
Knowledge. 


Of the Greek Metamorphoſes collefled by Ovid. 


THE belief of the tranſmigration of ſouls, na- 
turally leads to the belief of metamorphoſes. 
Every idea that ſtrikes and amuſes the imagina- 
tion is ſoon univerſally adopted by the vulgar. 
When you have perſuaded me that my ſoul can 
enter into the body of a horſe, you will have no 
difficulty in making me believe that my body alſo 
may be changed into the ſame animal. 

The metamorphoſes collected by Ovid, would 
not appear at all wonderful to a Pythagorean, a 
Bramin, a Chaldæan or an Egyptian. The gods 
had changed themſelves into animals in ancient 
Egypt. Derceto had aſſumed the ſhape of a fiſh 
in Syria; Semiramis had been changed into a 
pigeon in Babylon. The Jews, in much later 
times, aſſure us, that Nebuchadnezzar was changed 


* Huet, page 110. V. 


intg . 
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Into an ox; without reckoning Lot's wife, who 
was transformed into a pillar of ſalt. Are not 
all the apparitions of gods and genii under the 
human form to be conſidered likewiſe as real, 
tho' tranſient metamorphoſes? a god can hardly 
have any intercourſe with us, unleſs he. aſſumes 
the human ſhape. It is true, that Jupiter meta- 
morphoſed himſelf into a fine ſwan, for the ſake 
of enjoying Leda, But ſuch inſtances are rare, 
and in all religions, we find the gods afſuming 
the human figure, when they come to deliver 
their orders. It would be difficult to underſtand 
their voice, if they appeared as bears and croco- 

diles. | 
In ſhort, the gods metamorphoſed themſelves 
almoſt in every country; and no ſooner had 
mankind a notion of magic, than they metamor- 
phoſed themſelves. Several perſons worthy of 
credit changed themſelves into wolves. What 
makes all theſe tranſactions and prodigies ſo 
eaſily believed, is, that it is impoſſible to prove 
their impoſſibility. How can we contradict a 
man who comes to us and ſays, © A god came 
« yeſterday to my houſe, in the ſhape of a hand- 
*«« ſome young man, and nine months hence, my 
& daughter will be delivered of a beautiful child 
c that the god has condeſcended to beget. My 
ce brother, who had the boldneſs to doubt this 
cc has been changed into a wolf, and is at this 
© moment running about in the woods.” If the 
girl is really brought to bed, and the man who 
was changed into a wolf, aſſures you that he has 
indeed experienced ſuch a metamorphoſis, you 
cannot demonſtrate the falſity or impoſſibility of 
the thing. All you can do, will be to ſummon 
before a magiſtrate, the young man who had _— 
the 
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the part of the god, and got the young lady with- 


child, and to take care that the wolviſh uncle is 
narrowly watched, ſo that the impoſture may be 
properly authenticated. But the family will not 
expoſe themſelves to ſuch an inquiry; they will 
maintain with the prieſts in the neighbourhood, 
that you are a profane and ignorant wretch; they 


will tell you, that as a caterpillar is changed into 


a butterfly, ſo a man may be as eaſily transformed 
into a beaſt; and if you diſpute the truth of this, 
they will accuſe you before the inquiſition of the 
country, as an impious perſon, who neither be- 
lieve that men can be changed into wolves, nor 
that girls can be got with child by the gods. 


O DRLECRE 


AFTER reading every thing that has been 
written on idolatry, we find nothing that gives us 
a preciſe notion of it. Locke ſeems to have been 
the firſt who taught mankind to define the words 
they pronounce, without ſpeaking at random. 
There is no term equivalent to idolatry in any of 
the ancient languages. It is an expreſſion of the 
Greeks of the latter ages, and was never uſed 
before the ſecond century of our æra. It ſigni- 
fies the adoration of images, and is a term 2 
proach and ignominy. Never did any people 
pretend to be idolaters, nor did ever any govern- 
ment authoriſe the adoration of an image as the 
ſupreme God of nature. The ancient Chaldæans, 
the ancient Arabians, the ancient Perſians had, 
for a long time neither images nor temples. How 
could thoſe be called idolaters, who reverenced 
in the ſun, in the ſtars, and in fire, the emblems 
of the divinity? They adored what they ſaw. 

Uu | But 
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But certainly the revering the ſun and the ſtars, 
was not like adoring a figure carved in ſtone by 
the hands'of a workman; their worſhip was erro- 
neous, but not idolatrous. 

Suppoſing that the Egyptians really adored the 

»g Anubis, and the ox Apis, and that they 
were not only ſo weak as not to conſider them as 
animals conſecrated to the divinity, and as em- 
blems of the ſervices their I/heth or Is had ren- 
dered mankind, but even to believe that this dog 
and this ox were animated by a ray from heaven ; 
yet it is clear that this was not like paying ado- 
ration to a ſtatue. A beaſt is not an idol. 

There can be no doubt that mankind had ob- 
jects of worſhip, before they had ſculptors, and 
therefore, cannot be ſaid to have been idolaters in 
thoſe remote times. But it may be aſked, perhaps, 
whether thoſe who afterwards cauſed ſtatues to be 
placed in the temples, and thoſe ſtatues to be revered, 
ſtiled themſelves and their people worſhippers of 
ſtatues? There is certainly no monument of anti- 
quity that proves this to have been the caſe. 

But whatever they might ſtile themſelves, were 
they in fact idolaters? Were they taught to be- 
lieve that the ſtatue of bronze which repre- 
ſented the fantaſtical figure of Bel at Babylon, 
was the maſter, the God and the creator of 
the world? Was the figure of Jupiter ſuppoſed 
to be Jupiter himſelf? Is is not, if we may be 
permitted to compare the cuſtoms of our holy 
religion with thoſe of the ancients, is it not 
the ſame thing as if we were to ſay that we adore 
the figure of God the father with a long beard, 
the figures of a woman and a child, or the figure 
of a pigeon? All theſe are emblematical orna- 
ments in our churches. We are ſo far from ador- 
ing them, that when theſe ſtatues are of _ 

an 
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and become rotten, we light our fires with them 
and make new ones. They are objects that are 


merely intended to ſtrike the eye and the imagi-_ 


nation. The Turks and the proteſtants conſider 
the catholics as idolaters, but the catholics deny 
the juſtneſs of this reproach. | 

It is not poſſible that any man can adore a ſta- 
tue, or believe that this ſtatue is the ſupreme 
God. There was only one Jupiter, but there were 
a thouſand of his ſtatues.” This Jupiter, who was 
ſuppoſed to wield the thunder, was thought to 
dwell in the clouds, or upon Mount Olympus, 
or in the planet that bears his name. His ſtatues 
neither darted thunderbolts, nor could be either 
in a planet, in the clouds, or on Olympus. All 
prayers were addreſſed to the immortal gods, 
and certainly the ſtatues were not immortal. 

There were impoſtors, it 1s true, who made 
believe, and ſuperſtitious perſons who believed; 
that ſome of theſe ſtatues had ſpoken. But have 
not our common people been oftentimes equally 
credulous? Never among any nation were ſuch 
abſurdities conſidered as the religion of the ſtate. 
Some ſtupid old women perhaps may have made 
no diſtinction between the ſtatue and the god, 
but this is no reaſon for affirming that the go- 
vernment thought as this old woman did. The 
magiſtrates were defirous that the people ſhould 
reverence the figures of the gods whom th 
adored, and that their imagination ſhould be 
fixed by theſe viſible ſigns. This is exactly what 
is done at preſent throughout the half of Europe. 
In our churches we have figures that repreſent 
God the father under the form of an old man, 
and yet we well know that God is not an old man. 
We have likewiſe the images of ſeveral of the 

Uu 2 ſaints 
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ſaints whom we venerate, and we know that theſe 
ſaints are not God the father. , 

In the ſame manner, if we may venture to ſay 
jt, the ancients knew how to diſtinguiſh between 
their demi-gods, their gods, and the maſter of 
the gods. If thoſe ancients were 1dolaters, becauſe 
they had ſtatues in their temples, the half of 
chriſtendom is equally idolatrous. 

In a word, there is not in all antiquity a ſingle 
poet, a fingle philoſopher, a ſingle ſtateſman, who 
has ſaid that they adored either ſtone, marble, 
bronze, or wood. The-proofs to the contrary are 
innumerable: the idalatrous nations are therefore 
like the ſorcerers, they have been ſpoken of, 
but never exiſted. 

A commentator has concluded that the- anci- 
ents really adored the ſtatue of Priapus, becauſe 
Horace puts the following words into the mouth 
of this deity ; | 


Olim truncus eram ficulnus, inutile lignum : 
Quum faber, incertus ſcamnum faceretne Priapum, 
Maluit eſſe deum *, ——_—_—_—— 


The commentator quotes the prophet Baruch, to 

rove that at the time of Horace, the figure of 
8 was conſidered as a real divinity. He 
does not ſeem to perceive that Horace is ridicul- 
ing both the pretended god and his ſtatues. It 
is poſſible, that one of his maid ſervants, when 


In days of yore our godſhip ſtood | 

A very worthleſs log of wood. 
The joiner doubting, or to ſhape us 

Into a ſtool, or a Priapus, 

At length reſolv'd, for reaſons wiſe, 
Into a god to bid me riſe, FRANCIS. 


ſhe 
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ſhe ſaw this enormous figure, might believe there 


was ſomething divine in it: but affuredly, all theſe 
wooden Priapuſles with which the gardens were 


filled, by way of ſcare-crows, were not conſidered 


as the creators of the world. 

It is ſaid that Moſes, in ſpite of the divine law 
which forbade the making any figures reſembling 
men or animals, erected a ſerpent of braſs, which 
was an imitation of the ſerpent of filver that the 
Egyptian prieſts uſed to carry, in proceſſion; but 
altho' this ſerpent was made to cure the veno- 
mous bite of real ſerpents, yet it was never adored. 
Solomon placed two cherubs in the temple, bur 
theſe cherubs were not conlidered as gods. If 

therefore, in the temple of the 2 and in our 
own churches, ſtatues have been reſpected without 
any mixture of idolatry, why Boule we ſo greatly 
reproach other nations? We either ought to ab- 
ſolve them, or they ought to accuſe us. 


Oo 


IT is evident that we cannot foretel what is 
to come, becauſe we cannot poſſibly know that 
which is not; at the ſame time it is clear that we 
may conjecture an event. 


You ſee a numerous and well. diſciplined army, 


commanded by an experienced general, advancing 
to an advantageous ſpot, and oppoſed to an impru- 
dent leader, who is at the head only of a few dif- 
affected troops, badly armed, and injudiciouſly 
poſted. You predict that the latter will be de- 
feated. 

You have obſerved that a certain young man 
and woman love each other tenderly; you 
have often ſeen them together; you venture to 
foretel that the girl will very ſoon become preg- 


- nant, 
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nant, and it is likely that you will not be miſ— 
taken in this. All predictions depend on the 
calculation of probabilities. The moſt celebrated 
is that which the traitorous Flavius Joſephus, 
made in favour of Veſpaſian and his ſon Titus, 
the conquerors of the Jews. He ſaw that Vel- 
paſian and Titus were adored by the Roman 
armies in the Eaſt, while Nero was deteſted by 
the whole empire. In arder therefore to obtain 
the good graces of Veſpaſian, he ventured to aſ- 
ſure him, in the name of the God of the Jews *, 
that he and his ſon would be emperors. They 
were ſo in fact; but it is evident that Joſephus 
riſked nothing. He well knew that if Veſpaſian 
mould fail in his attempts to obtain the empire, 
he would not be in a condition to puniſh him; 
that if he came to be emperor, he would reward 
him, and that fo long as he did not reign, he 
would be in hopes of reigning. Veſpaſian makes 
this Joſephus ſay, that if he is a prophet he ought 
to have foretold the taking of Jotapat, which he 
had in vain defended againſt the Roman army. 
Joſephus in anſwer to this, ſays, that he had really 
predicted it; nor is this at all ſurprizing, for 
where is the governor of a ſmall town, who in 
maintaining a ſiege againſt a large army, would 
not foretel that the place would be taken? 

It was by no means difficult to perceive that 
by acting the prophet, it was eaſy to gain the 
reſpect and the money of the multitude, and that 
whoſoever would be at the pains to deceive the 
vulgar would be amply repaid by their credulity. 
Every country had its ſoothſayers, who finding 
it not ſufficient to predict in their own names, 


* Joſephus, book iii. chap. 28. f 
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ſoon accuſtomed themſelyes to ſpeak in the name 
of the Deity ; and from the time of the Egyp- 
tian prophets, who called themſelves ſeers, to that 


of Ulpius under the emperor Adrian, there was a 


prodigious number of ſacred quacks, who im- 
poſed upon mankind in the name of the gods, 
We may eaſily imagine how they conducted 
themſelves, ſometimes by delivering an ambigu- 
ous anſwer, which they afterwards explained as 
they pleaſed, at others by corrupting the ſervants 
of families, and ſometimes by ſecretly informing 
themſelves of the adventures of che devotees who 
came to conſult them. An idiot was aſtoniſhed 
when one of theſe impoſters told him, in the 
name 8 the moſt ſecret things he had been 
guilty of. — 

» Theſe prophets had the reputation of know- 
ing things paſt, preſent and to come ; ſuch is the 
eulogy Homer beſtows on Calchas. I ſhall add 
nothing here to what the learned Vandale, and 
his judicious editor, Fontenelle, haveZfaid con- 
cerning oracles. They have very ſagaciouſly diſ- 
played whole ages of impoſture ; and the Jeſuit 


Balthus has ſhewn but very little ſenſe, or rather 
much malignity, by maintaining in oppolition to 


thoſe writers, the truth of the Pagan oracles by 
arguments founded on the principles of Chriſ- 
tianity, It is really an injuſtice to the Deity, to 
ſuppoſe that this God of goodneſs and truth 
would ſuffer the devils of hell to come upon 
earth, to deliver oracles, and thus to do what he 

himſelf does not do. | 
Either theſe devils ſpoke the truth, and in 
this caſe it was impoſſible not to believe them; 
and God himſelf ſuffering all the falſe religions 
to be ſupported by daily miracles, thus allowed 
the 
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the whole world to be in the poſſeſſion of his 
enemies: or they ſpoke falſely, and in this caſe 
God may be ſaid, to have let the devils looſe 
in order to. deceive mankind. Upon the whole, 
there never perhaps was a more abſurd opinion. 
The moſt famous oracle was that of Delphos. 
At firſt they made uſe of young innocent girls, 
as being the fitteſt perſons to be inſpired, or in 
other words to deliver the jargon dictated to 
them by the prieſts. The young Pythia was 
EET upon a tripod, placed over a hole from 
which iſſued the prophetic exhalation. The di- 
vine ſpirit paſſed under the robe of the young 
prieſteſs to a certain ſpot; but one of theſe 
beautiful young Pythiz having been carried off 
by ſome devout perſon, they afterwards made uſe 


of old women for this purpoſe ; and I believe this 


was one reaſon why the Delphian oracle began 
to decline in reputation. 

Divinations and augurations were a kind of 
oracles, and are I believe of much higher anti- 
quity; for much time and many ceremonies were 
requilite to get a divine oracle into vogue, nor 


could it be carried on without a temple and 


prieſts, whereas nothing could be eafier than to 
tell fortunes in the highway. This art was ſub- 
divided into a thouſand forms; they predicted by 
the flight of birds, by the liver of ſheep, by the 
lines in the palm of the hand, by circles marked 


out upon the ground, by fire, by water, by ſmall 


pebbles, by wands, in ſhort by every thing they 
could think of, and ſometimes merely through 
enthuſiaſm without adhering to any rules. But 
who was the firſt inventor of this art ? The firſt 
impoſtor who met with men weak enough to be- 
lieve him. . | 
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The predictions were for the moſt part like 
thoſe we meet with in the almanack of Liege *, 
as for inſtance, a great man will die,—there will be 
ſhipwrecks. If a village magiſtrate happens to 
die in the courſe of the year, the whole village 
conſider him as the great man whoſe death was 
foretold. If a fiſherman's boat is loſt at ſea, - 
this is ſuppoſed to be the great ſhipwreck. The 
author of the almanack of Liege is a wizard, 
whether his predictions are accompliſhed or not; 
for if any event happens to favour them, his ma- 
gic is demonſtrated ; but if the things he fore- 
tels do not take place, his predictions are ap- 
plied to ſomething elſe, and are ſuppoſed to be 
allegorical. | 

The almanack of Liege once ſaid, that a peo- 
ple would come from the North and deſtroy every- 
thing ; theſe people did not come however, but 
a cold north wind came, and deſtroyed ſome _ 
of our vines, and every body ſuppoſed this to be 
what Matthew Lanſberge, the editor of the al- 
manack, had predicted. If any one ventures to 
doubt his knowledge, the whole ſociety of haw- 
kers rail at ſuch a perſon as a dangerous ſubject, 
and the aſtrologers confider him as a man of no 
genius and a bad reaſoner. ww 

The Sunnites among the Mahometans have 
adopted a ſimilar method in explaining the Koran. 
The ſtar Aldebaran was held in high veneration 
by the Arabians ; it ſignifies the eye of the bull, 


* The almanack of Liege is the moſt. abſurd. and the 
moſt popular cf all the almanacks upon the continent, 
It is in ſo much vogue in France, that upwards of twenty 
thouſand copies are ſent every year from Liege to Paris, 
This may account for M, de Voltaire's treating it with ſo 
much tidicule. T. g | | 
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and they ſuppoſed this to imply that the eye of 
- Mahomet would enlighten the Arabians, and that 
like a bull he would ſtrike his enemies with his 
Horns. | | 

The tree acacia was greatly eſteemed in Ara- 
bia; they made thick hedges of it which pre- 
ſerved their corn from the heat of the ſun ; and 
Mahomet is the acacia which is to cover the 
whole earth with its ſalutary ſhade. The moſt 
ſenſible Turks ſmile at theſe abſurdities; the 
young women do not think about them; the old 


_ devotees believe them; and any one who ſhould 


ſay publicly to a derviſe, that he teaches abſurdi- 
ties would be in danger of being put to death. 
There have been ſome learned men who have diſ- 
covered the hiſtory of their own times in the Iliad 
and the Odyſſey; but theſe perſons have not 
been ſo ſucceſsful as the commentators on the 
Alcoran. | 
The moſt brilliant function of the oracles was 
to aſſure ſucceſs in war. Each army, each na- 
tion had its oracles which promiſed it triumphs. 
One of the two parties muſt infallibly have re- 


eeived a true oracle. "They who were conquered, 


and of courfe had been deceived, attributed their 
© defeat to ſome fault committed towards the gods 
after the oracle had been delivered; and there- 

fofe hoped, that at another time the oracle would 
be fulfilled. In this manner almoſt all the world 
has beęn impoſed upon. There was hardly a na- 
tion that did not-preſerve in their archives, or by 


| -. aa tradition, ſome prediction that promiſed they 


ſhould <onguer the world, that is to ſay, the 
neighbouring nations; the moment a conqueſt 
was effected, it was "diſcovered to have been 
1 ſprctold long before. * the Jews, confined 
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| pr 
as they were to a little ſpot of earth, almoſt un- 
known to the reſt of the world, between Anti-Li- 


banus, Arabia Deſerta, and Arabia Petræa, en- 
tertained hopes as well as other nations, of be- 
coming maſters of the univerſe; and theſe hopes 


were founded on a thouſand oracles which we 
explain in a myſtic, but which they underſtood. 
» | * 


in a literal ſenſe. 


Of the Sibyls among the Greeks, and of their Influence 
X on other Nations. | 


WHEN almoſt all the world was filled with 


oracles, there were certain old maids who. with- 


out belonging to any temple, took it into their 


heads to prophecy upon their own account. 


They were called Sibyls, a Greek word of the 
Laconic dialect, which ſignifies counſel of God. 
The ancients reckoned - ten principal Sibyls in 
different countries. Every body knows the ſtory 
of the good woman, who came to Tarquiniug 
Priſcus in Rome, and brought with her nine 
books of the ancient Cumæan Sibyl.. As Tars 
quinius cheapened them too much, the old wo- 
man threw the fix firſt books into the fire, nd 
required as much money for-the remaining@hree, 
as ſhe had at firſt aſked for the whole. Tarquin 
purchaſed them, and we are told they were pre- 
ſerved in Rome till the time of Sylla, when they” 
were conſumed in the fire of the capitol. * - 

But as it was thought impoſſible ro do without 
the Sibylline prophecies, three ſenators were diſ- 
patched to Erythræ, a city of Greece, where a 
thouſand indifferent Greek verſes were carctully 
preſerved and conſidered as the predictions of 
the Erythræan Sibyl. Every one was for pro- 

| X x 2 - curing 
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curing copies of theſe. The Erythræan Sibyl 


had predicted every thing. It was with her pro- 


phecies as it has fince been with thoſe of Noſtra- 
damus * among us. When any particular event 
took place, they did not fail to forge ſome Greek 
verſes, which they attributed to the Sibyl. 

Auguſtus, who with great reaſon feared that 
Tome verſes might be found in this rhapſody to 
authoriſe conſpiracies, prohibited, under pain of 
death, any Roman from having the Sibylline 
verſes in his poſſeſſion; a prohibition worthy of a 
ſuſpicious tyrant, who knew how to preſerve a 
power that had been criminally uſurped. 

The Sibylline verſes were reſpected more than 
ever, when people were no longer permitted to 
read them. The attempt to conceal] them from 
the public eye, was a proof that they contained 
the truth. | | 

Virgil, in his eclogue on the birth of Mar- 
cellus, does not fail to quote the authority of the 
Cumzan Sibyl, who had clearly predicted that 
this child, who died ſoon after, would bring back 
the golden age T. The Erythræan Sibyl was 


* Michael Noſtradamus, a French phyſician, and fa- 
mous aſtrologer, who publiſhed his predictions in verſe, 
Henry II. and Catharine de Medicis held him in great 
eſteem, and Charles IX. made him his phyſician in ordi - 
nary. He died at Salon in 1566, aged 63, T. 


+ Ultima Cumæi venit jam carminis ætas: 
Magnus ab integro ſæclorum naſcitur ordo. 
Jam redit et virgo; redeunt Saturnia regna : 
Jam nova progenies coelo demittitur alto. 
Tu modo naſcenti puero, quo ferrea primum 
Deſinet, ac toto ſurget gens aurea mundo, 
Caſta fave Lucina: tuus jam regnat Apollo. 
Vizc. EcLos, IV. 


The 
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likewiſe ſaid to have prophecied at Cuma. The Ss 

new born child belonging to Auguſtus, could nog 

fail of having been predicted by the Sibyl. Pro- 

phecies never relate to any but great people; | | 

little folks are not worth the trouble of them. | 
Theſe Sibylline oracles having always been in 

ſo much vogue, the primitive chriſtians, tranſ- 

ported by a falſe zeal, were induced to for 

ſimilar predictions, in order to combat the Gen- 

tiles with their own weapons. Hermes and St. 

Juſtin are ſaid to have been the firſt ſupporters of 

this impoſture. St. Juſtin quotes the oraeles of 

the Cumæan Sibyl, publiſhed by a chriſtian, who 

had taken the name of Iſtaphius, and pretended 

that his Sibyl lived at the time of the deluge. 

St. Clement of Alexandria in his Stromates “, 

aſſures us, that the apoſtle St. Paul recommends, 

in his epiſtles, The reading of the Sibyls, who 

© manifeſtly predicted the birth of the Son of 

« God.” This epiſtle of St. Paul muſt certainly 

have been loſt; for we neither find theſe words, nor 

any thing like them, in any of his epiſtles that have 

been handed down to us. There were many books 

in uſe among the chriſtians of thoſe days that are 

no longer extant; ſuch as the prophecies of Jalda- 

baſth, thoſe of Seth, Enoch and Ham; the re- 


The years approach by Sibyls ſage foretold, 
Again by circling time in order roll'd! 
Aitrea comes, old Saturn's holy reign ! 
Peace, virtue, juſtice, now returns again ! 
See a new progeny from heay'n deſcend ! 
Lucina hear! th' important birth befriend! 
The golden age this infant ſhall reſtore, 
Thy Phœbus reigns and vice ſhall be no more. 
A | 
® Lib. 4. | it 
3 | pentance 
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pentance of Adam; the hiſtory of Zacharias, 
father of St. John; the goſpel of the Egyptians, 
the goſpel of St. Peter, St. Andrew and St. James; 
the goſpel of Eve; the revelation of Adam; the 
letters of Jeſus Chriſt, and an hundred writings, 
of which there are at preſent only a few frag- 
ments remaining, and theſe are buried in works 
that are ſeldom read. 

The chriſtian church was at-that time divided 
into two fects, of Judaiſts and Non-judaiſts. 
Theſe two were ſubdivided into ſeveral others. 
They who had any talents, wrote in favour of 
their ſeveral ſocieties. Of upwards of fifty goſ- 
pels that were extant till the time of the council 
of Nicea, there are at preſent remaining only 
thoſe: of the virgin, the infancy, and Nicodemus. 
We have already obſerved, that ſpurious verſes 
were attributed to the ancient Sibyls; and in fo 
much reſpect were theſe ſibylline predictions held 
by the people, that they were thought to be ne- 
ceſſary for the ſupport of chriſtianity. Not only 
were fibylline verſes made, which announced Jeſus 
Chriſt, but they were written in acroſticks, fo 
that the letters of theſe words, Jeſous Chrei ſtos tos 
ſoter, were one after the other, the beginning of 
each verſe. It is in theſe compoſitions that we 
meet with the following prediction: With five 
ic Jloaves.and two fiſhes he ſhall feed five thouſand 
& perſons in the deſert, and fill twelve baſkets 
tc with the remnants of the repaſt.“ 

They did not ſtop here; they thought it poſſi. 
ble to explain the lines we have juſt now quoted 
from the fourth eclogue of Virgil, in favour of 
chriſtianity. This opinion was in ſuch vogue in 
the firſt ages of the church, that the emperor 
Conſtantine maintained it ſtrenuouſly, An em- 
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peror certainly could not be miſtaken, and Virgil 

was therefore for a long time conſidered as a 
propher. In ſhort, they were ſo perſuaded of the 
truth of the ſibylline oracles, that in one of our 
hymns, which is not of a very ancient date; we 
meet with theſe two remarkable lines: 


Solvet ſeclum in favilla 
Teſte David cum Sibylla *. 


Among the oredidtions attributed to the Sibyls, 
they did not fail to diſcover the Millennium, the 
belief of which, the fathers of the church adopted 
till the time af Theodoſius II. 


This reign of Jeſus Chriſt, during 2 thouſand 


years upon earth, was originally founded on a 
paſſage in St. Luke, chap, xxi. where he fays, 
« And they ſhall ſee the ſan of man coming in a 
“ cloud, with power and great glory,” and adds, 
« « Verily I ſay unto you, this generation ſhall not 


aſs away till all be fulfilled.” St. Paul like- 


wile, in his firſt epiſtle to the Theſſalonians, chap. 
iv. has the following expreſſions: © This we ſay 
© unto you, by the word of the Lord, that we 
* which are alive, and remain unto the caming 
« of the Lord, ſhall not prevent them which are 
« afleep. 

«« For the Lord himſelf ſhall deſcend from hea 
te ven with a ſhout, with the voice of the 
40 angel, and with the trump of God 1 and th 
« dead in Chriſt ſhall riſe firſt, 

Then we which are alive, and remain, ſhall 
a « be caught up together with them in the dende 


p He will reduce * world to aſhes, 
- Witneſs David and the Sibyl, 


* 
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„ to meet the Lord in the air: and ſo ſhall we 
ever be with the Lord.“ 

It is very ſtrange that St. Paul ſhould ſay that 
the Lord himſelf had told him this; for Paul ſo 
far from having been one of the difciples of 
Chriſt, had for a long time been one of his per- 
ſecutors. At any rate however, the fame thing 
is promiſed in the 20th chapter of the Revela- 
tions, where we are told that the righteous * Shall 
ce be prieſts of God and of Chriſt, and ſhall reign 
ce with him a thouſand years.” 

The Chriſtians were therefore in continual ex- 
pectation of the coming of Jeſus Chriſt, to eſta- 
bliſh his reign, and to rebuild Jeruſalem, in which 
they were to dwell with the patriarchs. 

This new Jeruſalem was announced in the fol- 
lowing paſſages of the Revelation, I John ſaw 
c the holy city, New Jeruſalem, coming down 
& from God, out of heaven, prepared as a bride 
cc adorned for her huſband. It had a wall 
cc great and high, and twelve gates, and at the 
« gates twelve angels. . And the wall of the 
ce city had twelve foundations, and in them were 
ce the names of the twelve apoſtles of the lamb, 
& and he that had talked with me, had a golden 
© reed to meaſure the city, and the gates there- 
& of, and the wall thereof. And the city lieth 
cc four-ſquare, and the length is as large as the 
« breadth: and he meaſured the city with the 
« reed, twelve thouſand furlongs: the length, 
« and the breadth, and the height of it are equal, 
&« And he meaſured the wall thereof, an hundred 
“ and forty and four cubits........ and the 
« building of the wall of it was of jaſper, and 
ce the city was pure gold, like unto pure glaſs, 
« Kc.“ * 

# The 
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The chriſtians might have been ſatisfied with 
this prediction, but they were deſirous alſo of 
having the teſtimony of the Sibyl, and ſhe 
was therefore made to ſaꝝ nearly the ſame things. 
So ſtrongly were people's minds impreſſed with 
this notion, that St. Juſtin, in his dialogue againſt 
Triphon, ſays, © He is convinced that Jeſus is 
te to come in this New Jeruſalem, to eat and 
e drink with his diſciples.” 

St. Irenæus gave himſelf up ſo fully to this opi- 
nion, that he attributes the following words to 
St. John the evangeliſt: “ In the New Jeruſa- 
lem, each vine ſhall produce ten thouſand 
&« branches, and each branch ten thouſand 
& bunches, each bunch ten thouſand grapes, and 
« each grape five and twenty caſks of wine. And 
«« when any of the holy vintagers gathers a grape, 
te the next grape will ſay to him, © Take me, for 
« I am better than him *.“ 

It was not ſufficient that the Sibyl had predicted 
theſe wonders; there were ſome who had actually 
ſeen them accompliſhed. Thus, according to 
Tertullian, the New Jeruſalem was ſeen deſcend- 
ing from heaven, during forty nights ſucceſſively, 

Tertullian expreſſes himſelf thus T: * We 
« acknowledge that we are promiſed the reign 
© of a thouſand years upon earth, after the re- 
tc ſurrection into the city of Jeruſalem, which is 
brought from heaven.“ 

Thus it is, that in all ages, common ſenſe has 
been perverted by a fondneſs for the marvellous, 
and the deſire of hearing and ſaying extraordinary 
things; and in this manner mankind have em- 
ployed fraud as a ſubſtitute for ſtrength. The 


Iren. chap. xxxv, lib. 5. + Lib. 3. 
Y y chriſtian 
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chriſtian religion however, was eſtabliſhed on fo 
ſolid and rational a foundation, that none of theſe 
errors were able to injure it. By degrees, the 
pure gold has been ſeparated from this alloy, and 
the church has attained to the ſtate in which we 
ſee it at preſent. 


Of MIRACLES. 


MANKIND are fond only of the extraordi- 
nary, and this is ſo true, that no ſooner is the 
ſublime or beautiful common, than it ceaſes to 
be eſteemed as ſuch. They are deſirous of won- 
derful things, of every kind, and even of impoſ- 
ſibilities. Ancient hiſtory may be compared to 
that of the great cabbage, which was larger than 
a houſe, and of the great pot made to boil it in, 
that was larger than a cffurch. 

What idea have we annexed to the word mira- 
cle, which in fact fignifies ſomething admirable ? 
We have accuſtomed ourſelves to ſay that it is 
ſomething repugnant to the laws of nature, and 
which ſhe cannot operate. Thus, the Engliſh- 
man who engaged to conceal himſelf in a quart 
bottle, announced a miracle to the people of 
London. And formerly, there would not have 
been wanting legends to confirm the accompliſh- 
ment of ſuch a prodigy, if any convent could 
have been benefited by it. 

Me do not heſitate to believe all the true mi- 
racles that have been operated in our holy re- 
ligion, and among the Jews, whoſe religion was 
preparatory to ours. We are ſpeaking — only 
of other nations, and we are arguing only accord- 
ing to the rules of common ſenſe, humbly ſub- 
N | mitting 
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mitting them, however, at all times, to the ſu- 
perior light of revelation. 
Any one who is not enlightened by faith, can 


conſider a miracle only as a thing repugnant to | 


the eternal laws of nature. He will not think it 
poſſible that God ſhould diſorder his own works 
he knows that every thing in the univerſe is con- 
need by a chain that nothing can deſtroy ; he 
knows that God himſelf being immutable, his 
laws are ſo likewiſe,” and that it is impoffible for 
a ſingle wheel of the great machine to be ſtopped, 


j 


without all nature being diſordered. mn 


When Jupiter enjoyed Alcmena, he was ſaid 
to make the night laſt four and twenty hours in- 
ſtead of twelve; the earth therefore muſt have 
ſtopped in its courſe, and have remained immove- 
able during twelve hours. But as the ſame phce- 
nomena of the heavens would appear again the 
night following, it was requiſite that the moon 
and all the planets ſhould likewiſe be ſtopped. 
This was certainly a great revolution in all the 
heavenly orbs, in favour of a woman who lived 
at Thebes in Bœotia. 150 

A dead body riſes from the grave at the end of 
a few days: now, in order to accompliſh ſuch a 
reſurrection, all the imperceptible particles of the 
body which had been exhaled into the air, and 
carried far off by the winds, muſt neceſſarily be 
brought back, each to their proper place; and 
the worms, and the birds or other animals that 
have fed upon the corpſe, muſt each reſtore what 
they have taken. The worms that have fattened 
themſelves with the entrails of this man, may 
have been eaten by the ſwallows, theſe ſwallows 
by hawks, and theſe hawks by vultures, Each 
of theſe muſt reſtore preciſely what belonged to 
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the deceaſed, becauſe without this, it cannot be 
the ſame body And yet all this is nothing, if 
the ſoul does not return again to its former dwel- 
ling. | | 

If the eternal Being. who has foreſeen and ar- 
ranged every thing, and who governs the uni- 
verſe by immutable laws, acts contrary to himſelf 
by overturning all theſe laws, this can only be 
for the ſake of benefiting all nature. But it ſeems 
contradictory to ſuppoſe any caſe in which the 
creator and diſpoſer of all things can change the 
order of the world, for the good of the world, 
For we muſt acknowledge that he either has or 
has not foreſeen every thing that would be want- 
ing; and if he has foreſeen it, he has ordered it 
from the beginning, but if he has not foreſeen 
it, he 1s no longer God. 

We are told, that in order to pleaſe a nation, 
a City, or a family, the eternal Being has at dif- 
ferent times raiſed Pelops, Hippolytus, Heres, 
and ſome other famous perſonages from the dead ; 
but it by no means ſeems probable that the Lord 
of the univerſe ſhould forget the care of this uni- 
verſe, in favour of Hippolytus or Pelops. 

The more incredible miracles are, {according 
to the feeble light of our underſtandings) the 
more they have been believed. Every nation had 
ſo many prodigies, that they were at length con- 
ſidered as ordinary events. Nor were the people 
of one country diſpoſed to deny the prodigies 
that happened in another. The Greeks ſaid to 
the Egyptians, and to the Aſiatic nations, The 
gods have ſometimes addreſſed themſelves to 
e you, but they converſe with us every day; if 
they have fought twenty times for you, they 
have placed themſelves forty times at the __ 
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& of our armies. You may have metamorpho- 
« ſes, but we have an hundred times more than 
* you. Your animals ſpeak, but ours have 
cc pronounced very fine diſcourſes.” Even among 
the Romans, ſeveral events were ſaid to have 
been predicted by beaſts. Livy relates, that an 
OX in full market cried out, . Rome, take care 
ce of thyſelf.” Pliny, in his eighth book, tells us, 
that a dog ſpoke when Tarquin was driven from 
the throne, If we are to believe Suetonius, a 
rook exclaimed in the capitol, when they were 
going to aſſaſſinate Domitian, eſai panta kalos, 
a hell done, or all is well. In the ſame manner, 
one of Achilles' horſes named Xantus, told his 
maſter, that he would die before Troy. But 
- Phryxus' lamb had ſpoken 1 even Achilles' 
horſe, and ſo had the cows of Mount Olympus. 
Thus fables were multiplied inſtead of being re- 
futed. Mankind did like the attorney, who, in- 
ſtead of going to law about a forged bond, im- 
mediately produced a forged receipt. kg 
It is true, that-among the Romans, there were 
but few perſons raiſed from the dead; they con- 
fined themſelves to miraculous cures. The 
Greeks, who were more attached to the metemp- 
ſychoſis, had a great number of reſurrections. 
They derived this ſecret from the orientals, who 
were the inventors of every kind of ſcience and 
ſuperſtition. | 
Of all the miraculous cures, the moſt authentic 
are thoſe of the blind man, whom the emperor 
Veſpaſian reſtored to fight, and of the paralytic 
patient whom he reſtored to the uſe of his limbs. 
This double miracle was operated in Alexandria, 
| before an innumerable crowd of Romans, Greeks 
and Egyptians. Theſe cures were not of Veſpa- 
I ; ſian's 
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fan's ſeeking; a powerful emperor does not ſtand 
in need of miracles to ſupport him. But the pa- 
tients themſelves came and threw themſelves at 
his feet, and conjured him to cure them. The 
emperor ſmiled at their requeſt, and at the ſame 
time told them, that ſuch a cure was not in the 
power of a mortal. Still, however, the two un- 
fortunate wretches perſiſted in their requeſt ; Se- 
rapis, they ſaid, had appeared to them; Serapis 
had promiſed that they ſhould be cured by Veſpa- 
ſian. After this; Veſpaſian could no longer with- 
ſtand their intreaties, he laid his hands on them, 
but without any expectation of ſucceſs. The di- 
vinity, however, pleaſed with his modeſty and 
virtue, communicated to him a healing power, 
and at that inſtant, the blind man recovered his 
fight, and the lame man walked. Alexandria, 
Egypt, and in a word, the whole empire reſoun- 
ded with the praiſes of Veſpaſian, the favourite 
of heaven. The miracle was recorded in the 
archives of the empire, and is mentioned by all 
cotemporary hiſtorians. Yet, at preſent, no body 


believes it, becauſe it is nobody's intereſt to ſup- 


port it. | | 

If we are to believe a certain writer of our 
barbarous ages, named Helgaut, king Robert, 
the ſon of Hugh Capet, likewiſe cured a blind 
man. It is probable that Robert was thus endued 
with the gift of miracles, as a reward for the 
charity with which he had condemned his wife's 
confeſſor, and the canons of Orleans, to be burnt 
for not believing the infallibility and abſolute 
power of the pope, and of courſe, for being Ma- 
nichæans; or if it was not the recompenſe of 


that good action, it was perhaps on account of 


the 
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the excommunication he ſuffered for having lain 
with the queen his wife. 

Philoſophers have performed miracles as well 
as emperors and kings. Thoſe operated by 
Apollonius of Tyana, are well known. He was 
a Pythagorean philoſopher, of a temperate, chaſte, 
and virtuous diſpoſition, who has never been ac- 
cuſed of any of thoſe failings that were laid to 
the charge of Socrates. He travelled among the 
magi and among the brachmans, and was every 
where the more reſpected, as he was diffident in 
his manners, conſtantly giving ſage advice, and 
ſeldom diſputing. The prayer he uſed to addreſs 
to the gods is admirable. © Immortal Gods, 
« grant us the things you think we ſtand in need 
« of, and of which we are not unworthy.” He 
had no enthuſiaſm; but his diſciples differed from 
him in this reſpect; they attributed miracles to 
him, which were collected by Philoſtratus. The 
Tyanians placed him among their demi-gods, 
and the Roman emperors confirmed his apothe- 
oſis. But after a time, the deification of Apol- 
lonius experienced the ſame fate as that which 
was decreed to the Roman emperors; and the 
chapel of Apollonius was as much deſerted as the 
Socrateion, which the Athenians dedicated to So- 
Crates. 

The kings of England, from the time of Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor, to that of William III. uſed 
to perform great miracles, by curing the evil, a 
diſeaſe which the phyſicians could not cure. But 
William III. was unwilling to perform miracles, 
and his ſucceſſors have followed his example. If 
England ſhould experience a conſiderable revolu- 
tion, ſo as to be again involved in ignorance, 
ſhe w 1! then have miracles every day. 

Of 
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Of TEMPLES. 


MANKIND acknowledged a God long before 
they erected temples. The Arabians, the Chal- 
dæans and Perſians who revered the ſtars, turned 
their eyes towards heaven, and this was their 
temple. That of Bel at Babylon has the repu- 


tation of being the moſt ancient of any; but 


thoſe of Brama in India, if we are to believe the 
bramins, are of greater antiquity. 

It is ſaid in the annals of China, that the firſt 
emperors ſacrificed in a temple. That of Her- 
cules at Tyre, does not ſeem to have been one of 
the moſt ancient. Hercules was never more than 
a ſecondary deity in any country; yet the temple 


of Tyre was: erected long before that of Jeruſa- 


lem. Hiram had a very magnificent one, when 
he aſſiſted Solomon in erecting his. Herodotus 
who viſited Tyre, ſays, that in his time, the ar- 
chives of that city proved the temple to have 
been built about two thouſand three hundred 
years. Egypt likewiſe had long had its temples. 
The ſame Herodotus informs us, that the temple 


of Vulcan at Memphis, had been erected by 


Menes, at a period which anſwers to three thou- 
ſand years before our vulgar æra; and it is by 
no means probable that the Egyptians would raiſe 
a temple to Vulcan, before they had erected one 
to Iſis, their principal divinity. | 

I cannot reconcile with the ordinary manners 
of mankind, what Herodotus relates in his ſecond 


book. He pretends, that excepting the Egyp- 


tians and Greeks, all the other nations were ac- 
cuſtomed to enjoy their wives in the middle of 
their temples. I ſuſpect that the Greek _ has 
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been corrupted here; becauſe the moſt ſavage 
eople abſtain from this action before “ witneſſes. 

o man ever thought of careſſing his wife or his 
miſtreſs in the preſence of perſons for whom he 
had the leaſt regard, 

It is hardly poſfible, that among ſo many na- 
tions, who were ſcrupulouſly devour, their tem- 
ples were converted into places of proſtitution. 1 
am of opinion, that Herodotus meant to ſay, 
that the prieſts who dwelt in the incloſure, ſur- 
rounding the temple, were allowed to cohabit 
with their wives in this incloſure, which had the 
name of temple, in the ſame manner as was 
practiſed by the Jewiſh prieſts and others: but 
that the Egyptian prieſts, who did not dwell in 
the incloſure, abſtained from touching their wives 
when they kept watch in the porches of the tem- 
ple. 

Petty nations were for a long time without any 
temples. They carried their gods in large boxes 
or tabernacles. We have already ſeen that when 
the Jews dwelt in the deſerts to the eaſt of the 
lake Aſphaltites, they had the tabernacle of the 
god Rempham, of the god Moloch, and the god 
Kium, as we read in Jeremiah, Amos and St. 
Stephen. | 

This cuſtom, which was followed by all the 
petty nations in the defert, muſt have been the- 
moſt ancient of any, it being much eaſier to have 
a box, than to erect a large edifice. 


* Our late diſcoveries in the South Seas probably re- 


moved M. de Voltaire's doubts on this ſubject. It is cer- 
tain that the Otaheiteans know of no reſtraint in this 


way. T. 
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It is probable, that from theſe portable gods, 
came the cuſtom of thoſe proceſſions which were 
adopted by every nation. For it would ſeem un- 
likely that they would have preſumed to take a 
god from his place in the temple, and carry 
him about the town; and this violence would 
have had the appearance of a ſacrilege, if the 
ancient cuſtom of carrying their deity in a cart or 
upon mens ſhoulders had not been long eſta- 
bliſhed. | a 

The generality of temples were at firſt citadels, 
in which the ſacred things were ſecurely guarded. 


Thus, the Palladium was in the fortreſs of Troy, 


and the bucklers that came down from heaven 


were preſerved in the capitol. We find that the 


temple of the Jews was a ſtrong building, capable 
of withſtanding an aſſault. In the third book of 
Kings, we are told that the edifice was fixty 
cubits, or about ninety of our feet in length, and 
twenty cubits in breadth. We have hardly any 
ublic building that is not much larger than this. 
Bur this edifice being of ſtone, and built upon 
a hill, was at leaſt able to reſiſt an attack. The 
windows“, which were much narrower without fide 
than within, reſembled thoſsg of our old caſtles, 
It is faid that the prieſts lodged in wooden apart- 
ments, that were built againſt the wall of the 
temple. "7 
It is difficult to comprehend the dimenſions of 
this architecture. The ſame book of Kings in- 
forms us, that there were three chambers of wood 
upon the walls of the houſe, the one above. the 


other; that the firſt was five cubits wide, the ſe- 


* © And for the houſe, he (Solomon) made windows of 


narrow lights,” 1 Kings, chap. vi. 
cond 


W 
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cond fix, and the third ſeven. Theſe proportions 
are not like ours; and this ſtyle of building would 
have ſurprized Michael Angelo and Bradamante, 
At any rate, it is certain, that this temple was 
built upon the declivity of Mount Moria, and 
that of courſe, its depth could not be very conſi- 
derable. They were obliged to aſcend by ſeveral 
ſteps, to reach the little court in which ſtood the 
ſanctuary, the length of which was twenty cubits. 
Now, a temple; in whjch it is neceſſary to aſcend 
and deſcend, is a barbarous edifice. It was eſti- 
mable for its holineſs, but not for its architecture. 
God did not deem it neceſſary that the city of 
Jeruſalem ſhould be the moſt magnificent city in 
the world, or that his people ſhould be the moſt 
potent of all nations. Nor was it neceſſary thag 
his temple ſhould ſurpaſs that of other countries, 
the moſt magnificent of any being that in which 
the pureſt worſhip'is cultivated, | _ 

Mc ˖oſt of the ' commentators have been at the 
pains to make drawings of this edifice, each after 
his own manner; but,it ſeems likely that none of 
theſe gentlemen. even built a houſe. We may 
eafily conceive, however, that the walls which 
ſupported theſe three chambers being of ſtone, 
the Jews might be able to defend themſelves a 
day or two in this little retreat, 
This kind of fortreſs of a people who were 
ſtrangers to the Poli arts, could not hold out 
againſt Nabuzardam, one of Nebuchadnezzar's 
captains. | | ANT: 
* The ſecond temple, built by Nehemiah, was 
ſmaller and leſs ſumptuous. The book of Eſ- 
dras informs us, that the walls of this new build- 
ing conſiſted of three rows of hewn flone, and 
that all the reſt was of wood, But that which 
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Herod built afterwards, was a real fortreſs ; we 
are told by Joſephus, that he was obliged to de- 
moliſh the temple of Nehemiah. ' Herod threw 
down a part of the precipice to the bottom of 
Mount Moria, and erected a platform ſupported 
by a very thick wall, upon which the temple was 
raiſed Near this edifice was the tower Antonia, 
which he likewiſe fortified, lo that the temple 
was truly a citadel. And indeed, we find that 
the Jews ventured to defend themſelves againſt 
the army. of Titus, till a Roman ſoldier having 
thrown ſome combuſtible iubſtance into this fort, 
the whole took fire in an inſtant, This proves 
that at the time of Hercd, as well as under Ne- 
hemiah and Solomon, the inner parts of the 
temple were of wood. 
% Theſe edifices of fir are far from conveying an 
idea of the magnificence deſcribed by that exag- 
gerator, Joſephus. He tells us, that Titus haying 
viſited the ſanctuary, admired it, and acknow- 
ledged that its ſplendor far exceeded what he had 
been told of it, But it is by no means likely 
that a Roman emperor in the midſt of ſlaughter, 
and treading upon heaps of dead bodies, ſhould 
amuſe himſelf with admiring ſuch a building, as 
a ſanctuary, which was only twenty cubits in 
length; or that a man who had ſeen the capitol, 
ſhould be ſurprized at the beauty of a Jewiſh tem- 
le. This ſame temple was doubtleſs very holy, 
5 a ſanctuary twenty cubits long had not been 
conſtructed hy a Vitruvius. The fine temples 
were thoſe of Epheſus, Alexandria, Athens, Olym- 
pia and Rome. 

Joſephus, in his Diſcourſe againſt Appion, ob- 
ſerves, that the Jews had only one temple, becauſe 
there is only one God, This reaſoning does not 

3 ſeem 
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ſeem concluſive; for if the Jews had had ſeven or 
eight hundred miles of country, as was the caſe 
with ſo many other nations, they muſt have ſpent 
their lives in travelling, to offer up their ſacri- 
fices every year in this temple. As there is only 
one God, ſo it is certain that all the temples upo 
earth ought to be erected to him alone; but it by 
no means follows, that all the world ought to 
have but one temple. Superſtition is always ſup- 
ported by a bad kind of logic. e 

Beſides, how can Joſephus ſay that the Jews 
had only one te:nple, ſince it is well known that 
from the reign of Ptolemy Philometer, they had 
the temple of Ihe onion at Bubaſtis in Egypt. 


of M 4.06:1 6 


WHAT is magic? The ſecret of doing that 
which nature cannot do; or in other words, of 
performing impoſſibilities; hence we find that 
mankind in all ages have believed in magic. The 
word itſelf is derived from the mag, magdim, or 
magi of Chaldæa. They knew more x, it than 
any body elſe ; they endeavoured to aſcertain the 
cauſes of rain and of fine weather; and they 
ſoon got the reputation of making both. Theſe 
were aſtronomers; but others, who were more 
daring and more ignorant, commenced aſtrologers, 
an event happening to take place under the con- 
junction of two planets, theſe two planets were 
conſidered as the cauſe of the event, and the 
aſtrologer as the maſter of the planets, When 
any perſons had ſeen their friends dying or dead, 
in a dream, the magicians were ſuppoſed to have 
raiſed the ghoſts of the dead, 


— Having 
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_ Having diſcovered the courſe. of the moon, it 
was natural to ſuppoſe that they could bring'the 
moon down upon the earth. They were even 
ſaid to diſpoſe of the lives of men, either by 


making, little figures of wax, or by pronouncing 


the name of God or that of the devil. Clement 
of Alexandria, in the fifth book of his Stromates, 
ſays, that according to an ancient author, Moſes 
pronounced the word abo or Fehovah in ſo effi- 
cacious a manner, in the ear of Phara-Nekefr, 
king of Egypt, that that prince died upon the 
ſpor. | 
K In a word, from the days of Jannes and Mem- 


brés, who were the wiſe men and ſorcerers of 


Pharaoh, to the time of the marſhal d' Ancre, 
who was burnt at Paris for killing a white cock 
at the full moon, it is impoſſible to point out a 
ſingle period free from ſorcery. 

The Pythoniſſa, or witch of Endor, who raiſed 
Samuel's ghoſt, is well known; it ſeems ſtrange 
indeed, that the word Python, which is Greek, 
ſhould be known by the Jews ſo early as the time 
of Saul. Several learned men have concluded 
from this circumſtance, that this part of the Jew- 


iſh hiſtory was not written till after the time of 


Alexander, when thoſe people traded with the 
Greeks. But this is not the object of our preſent 
inquiry. | 
But to return to magic. The Jews profeſſed it 
as ſoon as they began to be ſpread abroad in the 
world. The Sabbath of ſorcerers is a convincing 
proof; and the goat with which thoſe ſorcerers 
were ſuppoſed to copulate, came from the ancient 
commerce that the Jews had with goats in the 
delert, and which they are reproached with in' 
Leviticus, chap. xvii. 
| There 
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There have been hardly any proſecutions for 
widehcraſt amongſt us, without ſome Jew being 
called in queſtion. 

The Romans, enlightened as they were at the 


time of Auguſtus, were as infatuated as we are on 
this ſubject. See the eighth Eclogue of Virgil, en- 


titled Pharmaceutria. ' 


Carmina vel cœlo poſſunt deducere lunam 
By ſtrains pale Cynthia from her ſphere deſcends, 
. * 0 * ="; 
* * ** * 
* * * * * 
His ego ſæ pe lupum fiert et ſe condere ſylvis 
Moerin, ſæpe animas imis excire ſepulcris. 
With theſe, ſage Moeris have I ſeen become 
A wolf, and through wild foreſts howling roam; 
With theſe, from graves tlie ſtarting ſpectres warn. 


People are aſtoniſhed that Virgil ſhould now 
a-days be conſidered at Naples as a ſorcerer. But 
their wonder will- ceaſe, when they have read 
this eclogue. 

Horace reproaches Sagana and Canidia with 
their horrid incantations. The firſt heads of the 
republic were infected with theſe abſurd notions. 
Sextus, the ſon of the great Pompey, ſacrificed 
a child in one of his enchantments. 

The making of love potions was a much more 
harmleſs kind of magic. The Jews uſed to ſell 
them to the Roman ladies. Thoſe of that nation 
who could not become rich brokers, commenced 
prophets, or made love potions. 

All theſe extravagances, ſome of which were 
horrid, and others ridiculous, were e adopted by 

us, 


\ 
— 
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vs, and 'tis only within this century that they 
have begun to loſe their credit. Our miſſionaries 
were ſurprized to find ſimilar notions in vogue at 
the other extremity of the world; and lamented 
the people who were ſo inſpired by the devil. 
Alas! my friends, why did not you ſtay in your 
own country? You would not have found more 
devils there, but you would have found quite as 
many abſurdities. | 
You wovld have ſeen thouſands of wretches 
weak enough to fancy themſelves ſorcerers, and 
judges infatuated, and barbarous enough to con- 
demn them to the flames; you would have ſeen 
laws inſtituted in Europe againſt magic, in the 
fame manner as againſt robbery and murder; 
theſe laws were founded on the deciſions of coun- 
cils, and what 1s worſe, is, that the common peo- 
ple ſeeing their magiſtrates and the church be- 
lieving in magic, were the more firmly perſuaded 
of its exiſtence; conſequently, the more they 
perſecuted ſorcerers, the more they increaſed their 


number. The ſource of this general and fatal 


error, was ignorance; and this proves that they 
who undeceive mankind, are truly their bene- 
factors. 

It has been ſaid that the general conſent of all 
mankind is a proof of the truth. What a proof! 
All nations have believed in magic, aſtrology, ora- 
cles, and the influence of the moon. It ought 
rather to have been ſaid, that the conſent of all 
the ſages was, not a proof, but a kind of proba- 
bility. And yet after all, what kind of proba- 
bility could this have been, when we find that till 
the time of Copernicus, the wiſeſt men ſuppoſed. 
the earth to be immoveable, and in the centre of 
the univerſe ? | | 

No 
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No nation whatever has any right to ridicule 
another. Rabelais calls Picatrix “ My reverend 
& father in the devil,“ becauſe magic was taught 
at Toledo, Salamanca and Seville; but the Spa- 
niards in their turn might reproach the French 
with the prodigious number of their ſorcerers and 
witches. 

Of all countries upon earth, France is, perhaps, 
that in which abſurdity and cruelty have been 
the moſt completely united. There is not a tri- 
bunal in France, that has not condemned a great 
number of ſorcerers to be burnt. In ancient 
Rome, there were fools who fancied themſelves 
ſorcerers ; but there were no magiſtrates who were 
ſo barbarous as to burn them. 


Of human Victims. 


IF mankind had only been deceived, they 
would have been too happy; but time, which 
ſometimes corrupts cuſtoms, and ſometimes recti- 
fies them, having ſpilt the blood of animals upon 
the altar, the butcherly prieſts, who were accul- 
tomed to blood, eaſily made the tranſition from 
animals to men; and ſuperſtition, the unnatural 
daughter of religion, ſo far deviated from the 
purity of her mother, as to induce men to ſacri- 
fice their own children, under a pretence that 
whatever they hold moſt dear ought to be given 
to God, ; 

The firſt ſacrifice of this kind, if we may be- 
lieve the fragments of Sanchoniathon, was that 
of Jehud among the Phœnicians, who was offered 
up by his father Hillu, about two thoufand . 

ears before our vulgar æra. This was at a time 
when the great ſtates of Syria, Chaldza, and 
Aaa Egypt 
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Egypt were not only eſtabliſhed, but in a very 
flouriſhing condition; and even then, ſays Hero- 
dotus, they were accuſtomed to drown' a virgin 
in the Nile, in order to obtain from that river a 
favourable inundation, which might be neither 
too copious nor too inconſiderable. 

The uſe of theſe abominable ſacrifices was 
eſtabliſned in almoſt every country. Pauſanias 
pretends that Lycaon was the firſt that immolated 
human victims in Greece. This cuſtom muſt 
certainly have been adopted before the Trojan 
war, ſince we find Homer making Achilles ſacri— 
fice twelve Trojans to the ſhade of Patroclus, and 
Homer would not have ventured to have intro- 
- duced ſo horrid a circumſtance, or to have run 
the chance of diſguſting his readers, if ſuch ſa- 
crifices had not been in vogue. 

I ſay nothing of the ſacrifice of Iphigenia, nor 
of that of Idamantes, the ſon of Idomeneus ; 
whether true or falſe, they equally prove what 
was the prevailing opinion. It is hardly poſſible 
to doubt that the Scythians ſacrificed ſtrangers. 

If we deſcend to later times, we ſhall find 
the Tyrians and Carthaginians in time of great 
danger, ſacrificing a man to Saturn, The ſame 
thing was. practiſed in Italy; and the Romans 
themſelves, who condemned theſe horrid caſtoms, 
ſacrificed two Gauls and two Greeks, in order to 
expiate the crime of a veſtal. This we are told 
by Plutarch, in his Queſtions concerning the Ro- 
mans. . 

The Gauls and Germans adopted this ſhocking 
practice. The Druids uſed to burn human vic- 
tims in great figures of oſier. Among the Ger- 
mans, there were witches who cut the throats 1 

thoſe 
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thoſe who were condemned to death, and fore- 
told events by the greater or leſs rapidity with 
which the blood flowed from the wound. 

I am perſuaded that theſe ſacrifices were rare: 
if they had been frequent, if they had been eſta- 
bliſhed into annual feſtivals, if every family had 
been in continual fear that the prieſts were coming 
to Chooſe their eldeſt ſon or their handſomeſt 
daughter, in order to pluck out their hearts upon 
a Conſecrated ſtone, they would ſoon have de- 
ſtroyed the prieſts themſelves. It is probable 
that theſe holy murders were committed only in 
times of urgent neceſſity and great danger, when 
men were overcome by fear, and when the falſe 
idea of the public good obliged the feelings of in- 
dividuals to be ſilent. 

Among the bramins, it was not cuſtomary for 
all the widows to burn themſelves on the bodies 
of their huſbands; but it is certain that the molt. 
fooliſh and devout have from time immemorial, 
and do ſtill continue to ſacrifice themſelves in 
this aſtoniſhing manner. The Scythians ſome- 
times ſacrificed to the manes of their kans, thoſe 
officers who were the moſt eſteemed by thofe 
princes. Herodotus ſays, they were empaled a- 
round the royal corpſe ; but it does not appear 
from hiſtory, that this cuſtom was of any long 
continuance. | | 

If we were to read an hiſtory of the Jews, 
written by an author of any other nation, we 
ſhould with difficulty believe that a fugitive peo- 
ple did really come from. Egypt by the expreſs 
order of God, to extirpate ſeven: or eight little 
nations, of whom. they had no knowledge; to 
murder without. mercy all the women, old men, 
and children at the breaſt, and to reſerve only the 
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little girls; and that this holy people was puniſhed 

by God, for having been ſo criminal as to ſave a 

ſingle man who was included in the anathema. 

We ſhould hardly believe I ſay, that ſo abomi- 

nable a nation could poſſibly exiſt upon the face 

of the earth; but as theſe people themſelves re- 
late theſe tranſactions in their holy books, we 
muſt believe them. 

I am not conſidering here, whether theſe books 
were inſpired or not. Our holy church, which 
deteſts the Jews, informs us that the Jewiſh books 
were dictated by God the creator and father of 
all mankind; I can therefore have no doubts, 
nor allow myſelf to reaſon in the leaſt upon the 
ſubject. 

It is true that our feeble underſtanding can 
conceive in God no other wiidom, juſtice or good- 
neſs, than that of which we have an idea; but 

he followed the dictates of his holy will, and it 

'would be preſumptuous in us to judge him. I 

ſhall therefore confine myſelf to what is purely 

hiſtorical, 

The Jews have a law by which they are ex- 
preſsly ordered to ſpare no perſon who is devoted 
to the Lord. None devoted, which ſhall be 
&« devoted of men, ſhall be redeemed, but ſhall 
« ſurely be put to death,” ſays the Levitical law, 
chap. xxvii. It is in virtue of this law that we 
find Jepthah ſacrificing his own daughter, and the 
prophet Samuel cutting in pieces king Agag. 
The Pentateuch informs us, that in the petty 
country of Midian, which included about nine 
ſquare leagues, the Iſraelites having found fix 
hundred and ſeventy five thouſand ſheep, ſeventy 
two thouſand oxen, ſixty- one thouſand aſſes, and 
thirty-two thouſand virgins, Moſes commanded 

I them 
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them to maſſacre all the men, women and child- 
ren, but to fave the girls, only thirty-two of 
whom were deſtroyed. What is moſt remarkable 
in this tranſaction is, that Moſes was ſon-in-law 
to Jethro the high prieſt of the Midianites, who 
had done him the moſt ſignal ſervices, and loaded 
him with acts of kindneſs. 

The ſame book informs us, that Joſhua, the ſon 
of Nun, having conducted his horde dry ſhod 
through the river Jordan, and cauſed the walls of 
Jericho to fall by the ſound of trumpets, put all 
the inhabitants to the ſword, except Rahab the 
harlot, and her family, who had concealed the 
ſpies of the' holy people; that the ſame Joſhua 
devoted twelve thouſand inhabitants of the town 
of Ai to death; that he ſacrificed thirty-one kings 
of the country tef the Lord, all of whom were 
hanged. We have nothing comparable to theſe 
religious aſſaſſinations in our modern times, unleſs 
perhaps it is the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, 
and the Iriſh maſſacre. : 

It is to be lamented however, that many per- 
ſons doubt whether the Jews really found ſix 
hundred and ſeventy-five thoufand ſheep, and 
two and thirty-thouſand virgins, in a village fitu- 
ated in a ſtony deſert, whereas nobody doubts 
the truth of the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew. 
But we again acknowledge, and we cannot too 
often repeat it, that our reaſon is too feeble to ex- 
plain the wonderful events of antiquity, and the 
motives that might induce God, the maſter of life 
and death, to, employ the Jewiſh nation as an in- 
ſtrument to exterminate the people of Canaan. 


Of 
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Of the Eleufinian Myſteries. 


AMIDST the chaos of popular ſuperſtitions 
which would have converted the whole globe into 
an immenſe den of wild beaſts, there aroſe a ſa- 
Jutary inſtitution, which prevented a part of man- 
kind from falling into a ſtate of brutal ignorance; 
this was the inſtitution of myſteries and expia- 
tions. It was impoſſible, that among ſo many 
cruel ideots, there ſhould not be ſome few mild 
and ſenſible people, and likewiſe philoſophers, 
who would endeavour to bring back mankind to 
morality and reaſon. | 

Theſe ſages made uſe of ſuperſtition itſelf to 
correct theſe enormous abuſes, in the ſame man- 
ner as we employ the heart of the viper to ob- 
viate the ill effects of its bite. They combined 
a great number of fables with uſeful truths, and 
| theſe truths were ſupported by fables. 

We are no longer acquainted with the myſte- 
ries of Zoroaſter. We know but little of thoſe 
of Iſis; but it ſeems indiſputable that they an- 
nounced the great ſyſtem of a future life; for 
Celſus ſays to Origenes in his eighth book, “ You 
« boaſt of believing in eternal puniſhments, and 
« did not all the miniſters of the myſteries an- 
* nounce them to the initiated?“ 

The unity of God was the principal dogma in 
all thoſe myſteries. We have ſtill the prayer of 
the prieſteſſes of Iſis preſerved in Apuleivs : 
« The celeſtial powers ſerve thee ; hell acknow- 
& ledges thy power; the univerſe turns under 
« thy hand, thou treadeſt Tartarus under thy 
« feet; the ſtars anſwer at thy call; the ſeaſons 
ce return at thy orders; the elements obey _—_ 

* 
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The myſterious ceremonies. of: Ceres, were an 
imitation of thoſe of Ifis. They who had com- 
' mitted crimes, confeſſed and expiated them; they 
faſted, purified themſelves, and gave alms. All 
who were initiated into the myſteries, - were 
bound by an oath to keep them. ſecret, and this 
rendered them the more reſpectable. The myſte- 
ries were celebrated in the night, in order to in- 
ſpire a certain holy horror. They repreſented a 
kind of tragedy, the ſtory of which was calcu- 
lated to diſplay the happineſs of the juſt, and the 
puniſhment of the wicked. 

The Plato's and Cicero's, and others of the 
greateſt men of antiquity, have given their teſti- 
mony in favour of theſe myſteries, which in their 
time, had not degenerated from their primitive 
purity. 

Several very learned men have proved that the 
ſixth book of the Eneid contains a figurative 
deſcription of what was practiſed in thoſe ſecret 
and celebrated ſpectacles. There is indeed no 
mention made of Demiourgos, who repreſented 
the Creator; but the poet lets us ſee in the veſ- 
tible, or firſt part of the piece, the children whom 
their parents had ſuffered to periſh, and this was 
a proper leſſon for fathers and mothers. 


Continuo auditz voces, vagitus et ingens, 
Infantumque animæ flentes in limine primo: 
Quos dulcis vitæ exſortes, et ab ubere raptos, 
Abſtulit atra dies, et funere merſit acerbo *. 

AN, lib. vi. 


* Now as they enter'd, doleful ſcreams they hear, 
And tender cries of infants pierce the ear. 


. | Jul 
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In the next place appears Minos judging the 
dead. The wicked were dragged into Tartarus, 
and the juſt were conducted into the Elyſian 
fields. Theſe gardens were all that ordinary men 
could aſpire to. There were none but heroes 
and demi-gods who were bonoured with a place 
in heaven. All religions adopted a garden for 
the reſidence of the juſt; and even when the 
Eſſenians among the Jews received the doctrine 
of another life, they imagined that the bleſſed 
would go after death into gardens bordering on 
the ſea; for as to the Phariſees, they adopted 
the metempſychoſis, and not the doctrine of a 
reſurrection. If among ſo many profane things, 
we, may be allowed to quote the ſacred hiſtory of 
Jeſus Chriſt, we may remark, that when he ſaid 
to the penitent thief, © To-day fhalt thou be 
c with me in the garden,“ he conformed him- 
ſelf to the language of all mankind. 

The Eleuſinian myſteries became the moſt ce- 
lebrated. One thing very remarkable is, that 
they uſed to read in them the beginning of San- 
choniathon's Theogony; a proof this, that San- 
choniathon had announced a ſupreme God, the 
creator and governor of the world. This there- 


Juſt new to life, by too ſevere a doom, 
Snatch'd from the cradle to the ſilent tomb! Ptrr, 


The reader will find many ingenious remarks on this 
paſſage, in a Diſſertation on the ſixth book of Virgil's 
Kneis, by the late learned biſhop Warburton, See his 
Divine Legation, &c. book ii. ſect. 4. T. 

* We have here given M. de Voltaue's expreſſion; but 
in our Engliſh tranſlation of the New Teſtament, the 
reader will find the word paradiſe uſed inſtead of garden. 
See St. Luke, chap. xxiii. The Hebrew word 77D, pa- 
radiſe, ſignifies @ garden of pleaſure, T, 


fore, 
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fore, was the doctrine they diſplayed to the ini- 
tiated, who had been educated in the. belief of 
polytheiſm. Let us ſuppoſe a ſuperſtitious people, 
among ourſelves, who from their tender infancy 
have been accuſtomed-to pay the ſame homage 
to the holy Virgin, St. John and the other ſaints, 
as to God himſelf. It would perhaps be danger- 
ous to undeceive them on a ſudden; it would be 
prudent to begin with pointing out to the moſt 
moderate and rational of them, the infinite diſ- 
tance there is between God and his creatures, 
This was exactly what the myſtagogues did. The 
perſons who were initiated, aſſembled in the tem- 
ple of Ceres, and the hierophante “ taught them, 
that inſtead of adoring Ceres, conducting Trip- 
tolemus in a chariot drawn by dragons, they 
ought to worſhip the God who nouriſhes mankind, 
and who had permitted Ceres and Triptolemus to 
bring agriculture into eſteem. 2 

This is fo true, that the hierophante began by 
reciting the verſes of the ancient Orpheus; 
« Tread in the path of juſtice, adore the ſole 
cc maſter of the univerſe; he is one, to him all 
© beings owe their exiſtence ; he acts in them and 
c by them, but never has been ſeen by mortal 
& eyes.” 

I own, that I do not conceive how Pauſanias 
can ſay that theſe verſes are not equal to thoſe of 
Homer; it is certain, that in point of ſenſe, they 


* The hierophantes, or myſtagogues ('Iegopaiing, Muga- 
ſuyeg) were the guides or conductors who inſtructed the 
initiated in the preparatory ceremonies, and led them 
through, and explained to them all the ſhews and repre- 
ſentations of the myſteries. Among the Greeks, they 
were indifferently of either ſex, but in Rome, the myſteries 
of Ceres were always celebrated by female prieſts, T. 
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are preferable to the whole, both of the Iliad and 


the Odyſſey. 


The learned biſhop Warburton, altho' very 
ynjuſt'l in many of his bold decifions, gives great 
weight to what J have juſt now ſaid concerning 
the neceſſity there was for concealing the dogma 
of the unity of God from the vulgar, who were 
infatuated with polytheiſm. He quotes an 'anec- 
dote related by Plutarch, of the young Alcibi- 
ades, who after having aſkſted at theſe myſteries, 
inſulted the ſtatue of Mercury i in an hour of jollity 
with ſome of his friends, and that the people 
were ſo incenſed at this, that they inſiſted on his 
condemnation. | 

Ihe greateſt diſcretion was therefore required 
not to diſguſt the prejudices of the multitude. 
Alexander himſelf, when in Egypt, having ob- 


| tained leave of the hierophante of the myſteries, 


to communicate the-ſecret of the initiated to hig 
mother, conjured her at the ſame time to burn 
his letter as foon as ſhe read i it, that ſhe might not 
irritate the Greeks. 

They who have been ſo far miſguided * 4 
falſe zeal, as to pretend that theſe myſteries were 
inſtituted only for the moſt infamous purpoſes, 
ought to be undeceived by the very term initiated, 


which implies that they began a new life. 


Another unanſwerable proof, that theſe myſte- 
ries were celebrated with no other view than to 
inſpire men with virtue, 1s, the manner in which 
they diſſolved the aſſembly. Among the Greeks, 


they did this by pronouncing the two ancient 


Phoenician words Koff omphet, which fignify 


Watch and be pure.” In ſhort we may ob- 


ſerve, that when the emperor Nero vilited Greece, 


after having been guilty of the death of his mo- 


1 ther 
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ther, he could not be initiated into theſe myſte. 
ries; the crime he had been guilty of was too 
enormous, and powerful as he was, the initiated 
would not have admitted him. Zozimus informs 
us alſo, that Conſtantine could not find pagan 
prieſts who were willing to purify him, and free 
him from the abſolution of the murders he had 
committed. | | 

It appears evidently therefore, that among 
thoſe nations whom we ſtile pagans, gentiles and 
idolaters, there was a truly pure religion, while 
the bulk of the people, and the prieſts, had 
ſhameful cuſtoms, puerile ceremonies and ridicu- 
Jous doctrines, and ſometimes even ſhed the blood 
of their fellow creatures, in honour of certain 
imaginary deities, who were deſpiſed and deteſted 
by philoſophers. 

This pure religion conſiſted in acknowledging 
the exiſtence of one ſupreme God, and likewiſe 
his providence and juſtice. Theſe myſteries, if 
we may believe Tertullian, were disfigured by the 
ceremony of regeneration. In order to be ini- 
tiated, it was neceſſary that the aſpirant ſhould 
ſeem to be born again; this was a ſymbol of the 
new kind of life he was about to embrace. They 
preſented him with a crown, and he trampled it 
under his feet; the hierophante then held over 
him the ſacred knife, and feigning a blow at him, 
the aſpirant fell down as if he was dead, after 
which he roſe again as it were from the grave. 
There are (till ſome remains of this ancient cere- 
mony among the free maſons. 

Pauſanias informs us, that in ſeveral of the tem- 
ples of Ceres, they uſed to fcourge the initiated; 
this odious cuſtom was introduced long afterwards 
into ſeveral chriſtian churches, I have no doubt 

| B b b 2 1 that 
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that with all theſe myſteries, the principles of 
which were ſo ſage and uſeful, they combined 
many ridiculous ſuperſtitions. Theſe ſuperſtitions 
paved the way for debauchery, which was follow- 
ed by contempt; ſo that at length the only remains 
of thoſe ancient myſteries, were thoſe troops of 
vagabonds whom we have ſeen in all parts of 
Europe, under the name of Egyptians, Bohe- 
mians, and Gipſies, dancing the dance of the 
prieſts of Iſis, ſelling their balſams, curing the 
itch, though covered with it themſelves, telling 
fortunes, and ſtealing our poultry. Such hag 
been the fate of an inſtitution the moſt ſacred of 
any in half the known world. 


Of the Fetus, at the Time they began to be known, 


WE ſhall endeayour to ſay as little as poſſible 
of the divine part of the Jewiſh hiſtory ; where we 
find ourſelves obliged to mention it, it ſhall only 
be ſo far as their miracles are eſſentially connect- 
ed with the ſeries of events, For the continual 
prodigies that fignalized all the ſteps of that na- 
tion, we feel all the reſpe& they merit. We 
believe them with all that faith which is required 
by the church; we examine them not, but con- 
fine ourſelves to what is hiſtorical, We ſhall 
ſpeak” of the Jews, as we would of the Scythians or 

reeks, by diſcuſſing facts and weighing proba- 
bilities. Nobody having written their hiſtory but 
themſelves, before the Romans deſtroyed their 
government, we of courſe can conſult only their 
own annals. 

The Jews are one of the moſt modern nations, 
if we conſider them as we have done others, only 
from the time they began to form an eſtabliſh- 

| | ment 
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ment and to be in poſſeſſion of a capital. They 
do not ſeem to have attracted the attention of 
their neighbours before the reign of Solomon, 
who lived nearly at the time of Heſiod and Homer, 
and of the firſt archontes “ of Athens. 

The name of Salomoh or Soleiman is well known 
to the Orientals ; but they are but little aequaint- 
ed with that of David, and ſtill leſs with that of 
Saul. The Jews, before the time of Saul, were 
conſidered only as a tribe of wandering Arabs, 
who were ſo far from being formidable that the 
Phcenicians treated them nearly in the ſame man- 
ner as the Lacedemoniĩans treated the Helotes. They 
were ſlaves who were not allowed to carry arms. 
They were not permitted to forge iron, nor even 
to ſharpen their ploughſhares or their wedges, 
They were obliged to go to their maſters for 
every thing they wanted in this way. The Jews 
acknowledge this in the book of Samuel ; and 
they add, that there was neither ſword nor ſpear 
in the battle that Saul and Jonathan fought againſt 
the Phaenicians or Philiſtines at Beth-heron; a 
day in which we are told that Saul made a vow to 


ſacrifice to the Lord whomſoever ſhould eat dur- 
ing the combat. 


* This was the title the Athenians gave to their chief 
magiſtrates, T. 

+ © Now there was no ſmith found throughout all the 
5 land of Iſrael, (for the Philiſtines ſaid, leſt the Hebrews 
„% make them ſwords or ſpears.) | 

« But all the Iſraelites went down to the Philiſtines to 
te ſharpen every man his ſhare, and his coulter, and his ax, 
« andhis mattock. 

* So it came to paſs in the day of battle, that there was 
neither ſword nor ſpear found in the hand of any of the 


people that were with Saul and Jonathan,” 1 Samuel, 
Chap, xiii. 
It 
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It is true, that in a preceding chapter * ve are 
told, that Saul, before this battle which was 
gained without arms, collected an army of three 
hundred and thirty thouſand men, with which he 

defeated the Ammonites. This does not ſeem ta 
agree with the account they ſoon afterwards give 
us of their having neither ſword nor javelin, or any 
other weapon. Beſides, the greateſt kings have 
ſeldom had ſo numerous an army on foot as three 
hundred and thirty thouſand effective men. How 
happened it that the Jews, who ſeem to have been 
wandering and oppreſſed in this little country, 
who had not a ſingle fortified town, nor even any 
kind of weapons, how happened it I ſay, that they 
were able to bring three hundred and thirty thou- 
ſand men into the field? With ſuch an army they 
might have conquered Aſia and Europe. We 
ſnall leave to learned and reſpectable authors the 
trouble of conciliating theſe apparent contradic- 
tions, as for our parts we reſpect every thing we 
engaged to reſpect, and ſhall now endeavour to 
trace the Hiſtory of the Jews from their own 


writings. 
Of the Jews in Egypt. 


THE Jewiſh annals inform us, that in vety 
remote ages this nation dwelt on the confines of 
Egypt, in the petty country of Goſhan, or Goſſan, 
towards Mount Caſius and the Lake Sirbon. The 
Arabs are, ſtill accuſtomed to go thither to feed 
their flocks in winter. This nation was com- 
poſed only of a fingle family, which at the end of 
two hundred and fifty years conſiſted of two mil- 
lions of perſons : for, in order to furniſh the ſix 


* 1 Samuel, chap, xi, 


hundred 
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hundred thouſand combatants;-which, according 
to the book of Genefis, came out of Egypt, the 
whole nation mult have amounted at leaſt to two 
millions. This increaſe, which is ſo contrary to 
the order of nature, is one of the miracles that 
God condeſcended to operate in favour of the Jews. 

It is to no purpoſe that a multitude of learned 
writers expreſs their aſtoniſhmeat, that the king 
of Egypt ſhould order two midwives to deſtroy 
all the Hebrew male children ; and that the king's 
daughter, who refided at Memphis, ſhould come 
to bathe at a diſtance from that city, in an arm 
of the Nile, where nobody ever ventured to bathe 
on account of the crocodiles. It is in vain that 
they raiſe objections on the age of eighty years, 
to which Moſes had attained, before he undertook 
to conduct a whole nation out of ſlavery. They 
diſpute about the ten plagues of Egypt; they 
obſerve that the Egyptian ſorcerers could not per- 
form the ſame miracles as one that was ſent from 
God; and that if God gave them this power, he 
ſeemed to be acting againſt himſelf, They pre- 
tend that when Moſes had changed all the waters 
into blood, there could be no more water remain- 
ing for the magicians to operate the ſame meta- 
morphoſis. | 

They aſk how Pharaoh could purſue the Iſrael- 
ites with a numerous cavalry after all the horſes 
had been deſtroyed by the fifth and ſixth plagues ? 
They aſk why fix hundred thouſand combatants 
fled although they were headed by God himſelf, 
and were able to overthrow the Egyptians, of 
whom all the firſt-born had been ſtruck with 
death ? They likewiſe aſk, why God did not give 
the fertile country of Egypt to his choſen people, 


inſtead of making them wander forty years in the 
deſert ? | 


/ To 
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To all theſe objections there is only one an- 
fwer to be made; and this anſwer is, that God 
ordained theſe things; the church believes them, 
and it is our duty. to believe them. This conſti- 
tutes the difference between the hiſtory of the 
Jews and that of other nations. Every nation 
has had its prodigies, but among the Ifraelites, 
every thing is miraculous; nor can it be other- 
wiſe, ſince they were conducted by God himſelf. 
It is evident that the hiſtory of God muſt be very 
different from that of men. This is the reaſon 
why we relate none of thoſe ſupernatural events, 


of which none but inſpired writers ought to treat; 


ſtill leſs ſhall we venture to explain them. We 
ſhall therefore confine ourſelves to the few occur- 
rences that may be ſubmitted to criticiſm, 


Of Moſes, confidered merely as the Head of a Nation. 


THE maſter of nature alone can give ſtrength 
to the arm he condeſcends to employ. Every 
thing is ſupernatural in Moſes. More than one 
learned perſon has conſidered him as a very dex- 
terous politician. Others ſee in him only a feeble 
reed, which the divine hand condeſcended to make 
uſe of, to determine the fate of empires. And 
indeed, what idea are we to form of this perſon, 
who at the age of eighty, undertook to conduct 
an entire nation, over whom he had no claim? 
His arm was unable to combat, or his tongue to 
articulate. He is deſcribed as a decrepit old 
man, and a ſtammerer. During forty years, 
be led his followers only into frightful deſerts. 
He was deſirous of procuring them a fixed reſi- 
dence, but left them in a wandering ſtate, If we 


follow him through the deſerts of Sur, Zin, 
Oreb 
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Oreb, Sinai, Pharan and Kadeſh-Barnea, and ſee 
him travelling in a retrogade direction, till he 
returns nearly to the place from whence he ſec 
out, we ſhall find it difficult to conſider him as a 
great general, We ſee him at the head of fix 
hundred thouſand combatants, and yet providing 
neither cloathing nor proviſions for his troops. 
God did every thing; God ſupplied. every want; 
God nouriſhed and cloathed his people by mira- 
cles. Moſes therefore was nothing of himſelf; 
and his incapacity proves that he could be guided 
only by the arm 4 the Almighty. On this ac- 
count, we are conſidering in him only the man, 
and not the miniſter of God. In this latter 
quality, he is the object of a more ſublime in- 
quiry. 6 | | 

He was deſirous of going into the land of 
Canaan, weſtward of Jordan, towards Jericho, 
which is indeed the only fertile ſpot in the whole 
country; and inſtead of doing this, we ſee him 
turning towards the eaſt, between Ezion-gaber 
and the dead ſea, into a dreary, barren, and 
mountainous country, where no trees or ſhrubs 
are to be ſeen, nor any rivulets or ſprings, except 
a few little wells of ſalt water. The Canaanites 
or Phcenicians hearing of this irruption of a 
ſtrange people, came to oppoſe them in theſe de- 
ſerts, towards Kadeſh-Barnea, But how could 
Moſes ſuffer himſelf to be defeated at the head of 
fix hundred thouſand troops, in a country that at 
preſent does not contain three thouſand inhabi- 
tants? In the courſe of nine and thirty years, he 
obtained two victories; but without accompliſh- 
ing a ſingle object of his legiſlation. He and his 
people died before they had 'got footing in the 
country they intended to ſubdue, | 
eee A legiſlator, 


* 
, 
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A legiſlator, according to our common notions, 
ought to make himſelf beloved and feared ; but 
he ought not to extend his ſeverity to a degree 
of barbarity ; he ought not to order his people to 
cut the throats of their brethren at random, in- 
ſtead of inflicting - puniſhments on the culpable, 
by the hands of the law. 

Is it poſſible that Moſes, at the age of almoſt 
an hundred and twenty years, could of his own 
accord be ſo inhuman, fo hardened in cruelty, as 
to command the Levites to maſſacre twenty-three 
thouſand of their brethren without diſtinction, 
merely becauſe his own brother had gone aſtray, 
who ought rather to have died than to have made 
a calf for the people to worſhip? And yet we are 
told this, and what is more, that this ſame bro- 
ther was the high prieſt. 

Moſes had eſpouſed a Midianite, the daughter 
of Jethro, the high-prieſt of Midian, in Arabia 
Petræa. Jethro had loaded him with favours; 
he had given him his ſon to ſerve him as a 
guide in the deſerts; how then could Moſes be 
ſo cruel and act ſo contrary to found politics, 
(if we may judge according to our own feeble 
ideas) as to deſtroy twenty thouſand of Jethro's 
countrymen, under a pretence that a Jew had 
been found in a tent with a Midianitiſh . woman ? 
And after theſe aſtoniſhing butcheries, how can it 
be ſaid that Moſes was the mildeſt of men? Hu- 
manly ſpeaking, we cannot but acknowledge that 
ſuch horrors are ſhocking to reaſon and nature. 
But if we confider Moſes as the miniſter of God's 
vengeance, the circumſtances of the caſe will 
then be very different; we then no longer look 


upon him as a mortal who acted like other men, 
but 
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but as the inſtrument of the divinity, whom it is 
our duty to adore, and to be ſilent. | 8 

If Moſes had inſtituted his religion of himſelf, 
as was the caſe with Zoroaſter, Thauth, the pri- 
mitive bramins, Numa, Mahomet, and fo many 
others, we might aſk him why he did not employ 
in his religion, the moſt efficacious and uſeful 
means of reſtraining the cupidity of mankind, by 
announcing to his people the immortality of the 
ſoul, and the doctrine of rewards and puniſh- 
ments after death, dogmas which had long been 
received in Egypt, Phœnicia, Meſopotamia, Per- 
ſia and India? © You have been inſtructed, —we 
might ſay to him, * in the wiſdom of the Egyp- 
ce tians, you are a legiſlator, and yet you wholly 
ce neglect the principal dogma of the Egyptians, 
& a dogma the moſt neceſſary of any to mankind, 
%a belief ſo holy and ſalutary, that your own 
« people, ignorant as they were, embraced it 
ce long after your time; at leaſt it was in part 
de adopted by the Eſſenians and Phariſees at the 
end of a thouſand years.“ 

This objection, however powerful it might be, 
when raiſed againſt an ordinary legiſlator, falls 
to the ground, and loſes all its ſtrength, when 
brought againſt a law given by God himſelf, wha 
having vouchſafed to be king of the Jews, pu- 
niſhed and rewarded them temporally, and was 
unwilling to reveal to them the knowledge of the 
immortality of the ſoul, and of the eternal pains 
of hell, before the time he had decreed for this 
diſcovery. Among the Jews, every event that is 
purely human, is a ſubject of horror; while every 
thing divine is far above our ideas. Both the one 
and the other, therefore, effectually ſilence us. 


There 
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There have been ſeveral perſons of the moſt 
profound erudition, who have carried the pyrrho- 
riſm of hiſtory ſo far, as to doubt whether there 
ever was a Moſes. His life, which is a ſeries of 
miracles from his cradle to his grave, has ap- 
[peared to them to be an imitation of the ancient 
Arabian fables, and particularly of that of the 
ancient Bacchus *. They are unable to determine 
the period at which he flouriſhed; even the name 
of the Pharaoh, or king of Egypt, in whoſe reign 
he is ſaid to have lived, is unknown. There are 
no monuments or traces remaining of the country 
in which he is ſaid to have travelled. They 
think it impoſſible that Moſes could govern two 
or three millions of perſons, during forty years, 
in uninhabitable deſerts, where at preſent we 
hardly find two or three wandering tribes, all of 
whom do not conſiſt of more than three or four 
thouſand men. We are far from adopting this 
raſh ſentiment which would ſap the foundation of 
the Jewiſh hiſtory. 

Nor are we more diſpoſed to liſten to the opi- 
nion of Aben Ezra, did, Nugnes, or 
the author of the Jewiſh ceremonies ; altho' the 
learned le Clerc, Middleton, the literati who are 
known to us, under the title of the Dutch Theo- 
logiſts, and even the great Newton have corro- 
borated this notion. Theſe illuſtrious writers 
pretend that neither Moſes, nor Joſhua, could 
write the books that are attributed to them : they 
tel] us that their hiſtories and laws muſt have 
been engraved upon ſtone, if they really did 
exiſt; that this art requires prodigious pains, and 
that it was not poſſible to cultivate it in deſerts, 


ee the article Bacchus, 


: They 
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They ground their opinion, as may be ſeen elſe- 
where, on anticipations. and apparent contradicti - 
ons. In oppoſition to theſe great men, we em- 
brace the common opinion, which is that of the 
ſynagogue, and of the church whoſe infallibility 
we acknowledge. N 

Not that we venture to accuſe the Le Clercs, 
the Middletons, and the Newtons of impiety; 
God forbid! we are convinced, that if the 4 
of Moſes and Joſhua, and the reſt of the Penta- 
teuch, did not appear to them to have been writ- 
ten by thoſe Iſraelitiſn heroes, yet they were not 
the leſs perſuaded that thoſe books are inſpired. 
They acknowledged the finger of God in each 
line of Geneſis, Joſhua, Judges and Ruth. The 
Jewiſh writer was as it were only the ſecretary of 
God; it was God that dictated every thing. It 
is evident that ſuch was the opinion of Newton. 
God preſerve us from reſembling thoſe perverſe 
hypocrites, who ſeize every opportunity of ac- 
cuſing great men of irreligion, in the ſame man- 
ner as they were formerly-accuſed of magic. We 
ſhould think we were not only acting in oppoſi- 
tion to probity, but cruelly inſulting the Chriſtian 
religion, if we were abandoned enough to endea- 
vour to perſuade the public, that the men of the 
greateſt genius and learning in the world, are not 
true Chriſtians. The more we reſpec the church 
to which we ſubmit our own opinions, the more 
we are perſuaded that this ſame church, tolerates 
the doctrines of theſe learned and virtuous per- 
ſons with the charity for which it is ſo diſtin- 
guiſhed. | 


; | nd 
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Of the Fews after Moſes, to the Time of Saul. 


I SHALL not inquire, why, when Joſuah or 
Joſhua the leader of the Jews, was about to con- 
duct his people from the Eaſt of Jordan, to the 
Welt towards Jericho, it was neceſſary that God 
ſhould ſupend the courſe of that river, which in 
that place was not above forty feet wide, and over 
which he might have thrown a bridge of planks, 
on which he might have forded with {till greater 
eaſe. There were ſeveral fordable places in this 
river, witneſs that in which the Iſraelites maſſacred 
forty-two thouſand of their brethren, who could 
not pronounce the word Sh7boleth. 

I do not preſume to aſk why Jericho fell 
at the ſound of trumpets; both theſe were new 
prodigies that God vouchſafed to operate in fa- 
vour of his choſen people, and are therefore not 
the objects of hiſtory. I ſhall not examine the 
right Joſhua had to deſtroy villages that had never 
before heard his name mentioned. The Jews ſaid, 
« We are the deſcendants of Abraham ; Abra- 
& ham viſited your country four hundred and 
ce forty years ago; it therefore belongs to us, 
cc and it is right for us to put your mothers, 
* your wives, and your children to the ſword.” 

Fabricius and Holſtenius have ſtarted the fol- 
lowing objection: What ſhould we ſay, if a 
© Norwegian were to come into Germany, with 
© a few hundreds of his countrymen, and ſay to 
© the Germans, © four hundred years ago, a man 
&« of our country, who was the ſon of a potter, 
ce travelled near Vienna, fo that Auſtria belongs 
& to, us?” The ſame authors obſerve, that the 
times of Joſhua are not ours, that it is not allow - 


able for us to ſearch with our profane eyes into 
theſe 


% 
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theſe divine myſteries, and that God had a right 
to puniſh the fins of the Canaanites by the hands 
of the Jews. | - 
We are told, that at the taking of Jericho, the 
Jews ſacrificed to the Lord all the inhabitants, / 
old men, women, and children at the breaſt, and | 
even every living thing; and that the only perſon 
they ſaved, was a harlot who had ſecreted the 3112, AN 1 
Jewiſh ſpies in her houſe; but theſe ſpies wers2/ rn. 
ſurely of no uſe, ſince the walls of the city were 
to fall at the ſound of trumpets. What could 
be their motives for deſtroying the animals that / 
might have been uſeful to them ? 
In regard to this woman to whom the vulgate 4 
gives the appellation of meretrix, or harlot, it is 
probable that ſhe afterwards led a more reputable 
life, fince from her, not only David, but even 
the Saviour of the world, are ſaid to have been 
deſcended. All theſe events are myſteries which . 
' we do not attempt to penetrate, — 
The book of Joſhua informs us, that this chief 
having made himſelf maſter- of part of the land 
of Canaan, hanged thirty-one kings of that coun- 
try, that is to ſay, one and thirty heads of towns, 
who had dared to defend their families and poſ- 
ſeſſions. We ought here to proſtrate ourſelves 
before the Lord, who thus chaſtiſed the fins of 
theſe kings, by the ſword of Joſhua. 5 
It is by no means ſtrange that the neighbour- 
ing nations ſhould unite together againſt the 
Jews, who in the eyes of thoſe unenlightened 
people, could be confidered only as execrable 
murderers, and not as the ſacred inſtruments of : 
the divine vengeance, and of the future ſalvation ofj 9 ＋ 
of mankind. They were reduced to flavery by 
- Cuſhan-riſhathaim, king of Meſopotamia. Me- 


f 82 5 þ£/2, ſopotamia, N : 
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ſopotamia, it is true, is at a great diſtance from 
Jericho; Cuſhan-riſhathaim muſt therefore have 
conquered Syria and a part of Paleſtine. Be it 
as it may, they remained eight years in ſlavery, 
and were afterwards fixty-two years without ſtirr- 
ing. Theſe ſixty-two years were a kind of ſer- 
vitude, ſince they were ordered by the law of 
Moſes, to take poſſeſſion of all the country, from 
the Mediterranean to the Euphrates; all this vaſt 
extent of territory * had been promiſed to them, 
and we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that if they had 
been free, they would have attempted to make 
themſelves maſters of it. They were ſlaves 
eighteen years under Eglon, king of the Moa- 
bites, who was aſſaſſinated by Ehud; after this, 
they were ſlaves to ſome other Canaanitiſh nation 
wham they do not name, till they were delivered 
by the heroine and propheteſs Deborah. After 
this, they were again ſeven years in ſlavery, till 
the time of Gideon. 

During eighteen years, they were ſlaves to the 
Pheenicians, whom they call Philiſtines, till the 
time of Jeptha. After this, they were again re- 
duced to ſlavery by the Phœnicians, and conti- 
nued in that ſtate forty years, till the time of 
Saul. What ſeems particularly aſtoniſhing, is 
that they were in ſlavery even at the time of 


* The Lord made a covenant with Abraham, ſaying, 
& unto thy ſecd have I given this land, from the river of 
“Egypt, unto the great river Euphrates.” Geneſis, chap. 
xv. 18. 

«© The Lord our God ſpake to us in Horeb, faying, turn 
© you and take your journey, and go to the mount of th _ 
& Amorites, and unto all the places nigh thereunto, in the 
« plain, in the hills and in the vales, and in the ſouth, and 
« by the river Euphrates,” Deuteronomy, chap. i. 7. 


I | Sampſon, 
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Sampſon, who was able to kill a thouſand Phili- 
ſtines with the jaw-bone of an aſs, and by whoſe 
bands the Lord was pleaſed to operate the moſt 


wonderful prodigies. 


- 


Let us here pauſe for a moment, that we may 
ſee how many . Jews were exterminated by. their 
own brethren, or by the order of God himſelf, 
from the time they, were wandering in the deſerts, 
till the period at which they had a king, who was 


choſen by lot. 


Deſtroyed by the Levites, after the a- 
doration of the golden calf, which 

Moles reduced to aſhes, — 

Conſumed by fire, on account of Kora, 
Dathan, and Abiram's rebellion 

Deſtroyed by the plague on the ſame 

account 

Deſtroyed for committing whoredo 

with the Midianitiſh women 


Slain at the paſſages of Jordan, for not 


being able to pronounce the word 
Sbiboleth | Ton” 

Killed by the Benjamites whom they at- 
tacke 


Benjamites killed by the other tribes 4 | 


When the ark was taken by the Phili- 
ſtines, and God in order to puniſh 
them, having afflicted them with, the 

piles, they brought back the ark to 

Bech. ſhemeſh, with an offering to 
the Lord of five golden emerods, and 


five golden mice; the men of Beth- 


ſhemeſh were ſtruck dead for looking 


into the ark, to the number of 


Sum total 
D d d 


Jews. 
2 3,000. 


250 


14, 700 


59,070 


239,020 
Here 
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Here we ſee two hundred and thirty-nine thou- 
ſand and twenty Jews deſtroyed by the order of 
God himſelf, or by their civil wars, without rec- 
koning thoſe who periſhed in the deſert, or who 
fell in their battles with the Canaanites, &c. 

If we were to judge of the Jews as we do of 
other nations, we ſhould hardly'conceive it poſ- 
ſible for the children of Jacob to have produced 
a race ſufficiently. numerous to ſupport ſuch a 
loſs. But God who conducted them, and who 
likewiſe tried and puniſhed them, rendered this 
nation ſo different in every reſpe& from the reſt 
of mankind, that we ought not to conſider it in 
the ſame light in which we are accuſtomed to 
view the reſt of the world, nor to judge of its 
occurrences in the manner we judge of ordinary 
events. hp 


Of the Fews from the Time of Saul. 


THE fate of the Jews under their kings does 
not ſeem to have been more fortunate than it was 
under their judges. | 

"Saul, their firſt king, was obliged to deſtroy. 
himſelf; and his two ſons, Iſh-boſheth and Me- 
phiboſheth, were aſſaſſinated. | 

David delivered ſeven of Saul's grandſons into 
the hands of the Gibeonites, by whom they were 
all put to death, He ordered his fon Solomon 
to deſtroy Adonijah his other ſon, and likewiſe 
Joab, the captain of his hoſt. King Afa cauſed 
a great part of the inhabitants of Jerufalem to 
be maſſacred. Baaſha aſſaſſinated Nadab the ſon 
of Jeroboam, and all his houſe, Jehu aſſaſſinated 
Joram and Ahaziah, together with the feventy 
ſons of Ahab, the forty-two brethren of Ahaziah, 

l I and 
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and all their friends. Athaliah deſtroyed all her 
grandſons, except Joaſh, and ſhe herſelf was 
afterwards aſſaſſinated by Jehoiada the high-prieſt. 
Joaſh was murdered by his own ſervants; Ama- 
ziah likewiſe was murdered, as was Zachariah 
afterwards by Shallum, who in his turn was aſſaſ⸗ 
ſinated· by Menahem, the ſame who ripped open 
all the bellies of the pregnant women in Tiphſah, 
Pekahiah, the ſon of Menahem, was affafffnated 
by Pekah, the ſon of Remaliah, and this Pekah 
was murdered by Hoſhea, the ſon of Elah. Ma- 
naſſeh cauſed a great number of the Jews to be 
put to death, and the Jews in their turn aſſaſſi- 
nated Amon the ſon of Manaſſeh, &c. ; 

In the midſt of theſe maſſacres, ten tribes were 
carried away into ſlavery by Salmanazar, king of 
Babylon, and diſperſed for ever, except a few of 
the poorer ſort of people, who were left to be 
vine dreſſers and huſbandmen, | 

There were ſti]! two tribes remaining, who ſoon 
became flaves in their turn, and remained ſuch 
during ſeventy years; at the expiration of that 
period, the two tribes obtained leave of their con- 
querors and maſters to return to Jeruſalem, Theſe 
two tribes, as well as the few Jews who might be 
remaining in Samaria, and the ſtrangers who 
were ſettled there, continued to be ſubject to the 
kings of Perſia. | 
When Alexander made himfelf maſter of Per- 

ſia, he included Judæa in his conqueſts. After 
the death of Alexander, the Jews were ſometimes 
ſubje& to the Seleucides, his ſucceffors in Syria, 
and ſometimes to the Prolemies, who ſucceeded 
him in Egypt. Under all theſe princes, the Jews 
were but little better than ſlaves, and ſupported 
themſelves chiefly by carrying on the trade of 

dd 2 brokers 
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brokers in different parts of Alia, They obtained 
ſome favours from Prolemy Epiphanes, king of 
Egypt. A Jew named Joſeph, became collector 
general of the taxes in Lower Syria, and that part 
of Judza which belonged to this Ptolemy, This 
is one of the moſt fortunate æras in the hiſtory 
of the Jews, for they were then enabled to build 
the third part of their city, which was called the 
incloſure of the Maccabees, becauſe the Macca- 
bees finiſhed it. | | 
From the yoke of king Ptolemy, they paſſed 
again to that of Antiochus, who was ſurnamed 
the God. As the Jews had found means to en- 
rich themſelves, they became more daring, and 
at length revolted againſt their maſter Antiochus. 
This happened at the time of the Maccabees, 
whoſe courage and heroic actions have been cele- 
brated by the Jews of Alexandria; but the Mac- 
cabees could not hinder the general of Antiochus 
Eupator, ſon of Antiochus Epiphanes, from 
raſing the walls of the temple, leaving only 
the ſanctuary ſtanding, and from cutting off the 
head of Onias the high-prieſt, who was conſi- 
dered as the author of the revolt. 

Never were the Jews more inviolably attached 
to their law, than they were under the kings of 
Syria; they no longer adored ſtrange gods; it 
was then that their religion was irrevocably fixed 
and yet they were more unfortunate than ever: 
confiding in the promiſes of their prophets, and 
in the aſſiſtance of God, they were in continual 
expectat ion of their deliverance, and yet we find 
that they were abandoned by providence, whoſe 
decrees are always hid from mankind, 

The inteſtine wars of the kings of Syria afford- 
ed them a little relief; but it was not long 1 
they 
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they turned their arms againſt one another. As 
they had no kings, and the dignity of high prieſt 
was the higheſt, this poſt gave riſe to different 
parties, and was diſputed with great violence. It 
was impoſſible for any one to obtain this office 
without fighting for it, or to arrive at the ſanctu- 
ary till he had deſtroyed all his opponents. 

Hircan, of the family of the 3 hav» 
ing been appointed high prieſt, though ſtill con- 
ſidered as a ſubject of the Syrians, cauſed David's 
ſepulchre to be opened, in which the exaggerating 
writer Joſephus pretends they found three thou- 
ſand talents: They ought to have ſought for this 
pretended treaſure when they were rebuilding the 
temple under Nehemias. This Hircan obtained 
of Antiochus Sidetes the privilege of coining 
money. But as there never was any Jewiſh coin, 
there is no great probability that the treaſure con- 
tained in David's tomb was very conſiderable. 

It is worthy of obſervation, that this high prieſt 
Hircan was a Sadducee, who believed neither in 
the immortality of the ſoul, nor in angels; a new 
ſubject of diſpute which began to divide the Sad- 
ducees and Phariſees. The latter conſpired againſt 
Hircan and were for condemning him to be impri- 
ſoned and whipped, but he revenged himſelf upon 
them, and governed deſpotically. 5 
HFis ſon Ariſtobulus had the audacity to make 
himſelf king _— the troubles of Syria and 
Egypt. He was a far more cruel tyrant than any 
of thoſe that had oppreſſed the Jewiſh nation. It 
is true, he enforced the cuſtom of praying in the 
temple, and of refraining from the uſe of pork, 
but he ſtarved his mother to death, and cauſed his 
brother Antigonus to be aſſaſſinated, He m_ 
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his ſucceſſor one named John, who was as wicked 
as himſelf. | 

This John, or Joannes, left two ſons, Ariſto- 
bulus and Hircan, who made war againſt each 
other. Ariſtobulus overpowered his brother and 
aſcended the throne. The Romans were at that 
time employed in ſubjecting Aha. Pompey came 
to Jeruſalem, ſrized on the temple, ordered many 
of the ſeditious inhabitants to be hanged up at the 
gates of the town, and the pretended king Ariſto- 
bulus to be loaded with chains. 

This Ariſtobulus had a ſon who dared to aſſume 
the name of Alexander. He excited a revolt, 
and raiſed a few troops, but was ſoon hanged by 
the order of Pompey. 

In a word, Mark Anthony gave the Jews a 
king in the perſon of an Arabian, of the country of 
thoſe Amalekites who are ſo execrated in the 
Jewiſh hiſtory, This was that ſame Herod who is 
ſpoken of by St, Matthew, as having deſtroyed all 
the little children in the neighbourhood of Beth- 
lehem, upon being told that a king of the Jews 
was born in that village, and that three magi, 
guided by a ſtar, were eome to offer him preſents. 

Thus we find that the Jews were always in ſub- 
jection or in ſlavery, It is well known how they 
revolted againſt the Romans, and how Titus 
cauſed them all to be fold in the market at the 
price of the animal they refuſed to eat. | 

They experienced a ftill more unhappy fate 
under the emperors Trajan and Adrian, and they 
deſerved it. During the reign of Trajan there 
happened an earthquake which ſwallowed up the 
fineſt cities of Syria, The Jews conſidering it as 
the ſignal of God's wrath againſt the Romans, 

aſſembled 
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aſſembled together, and taking up arms in Africa 
and Cyprus, were animated with ſo much- fury, 
that they devaured the limbs of the Romans who 
happened to fall into their hands. But they who 
had been guilty of theſe exceſſes were ſoon 
brought to condign puniſhment. The reſt of the 
nation were guilty of the ſame madneſs under 
Adrian, when Barochebas ſtiled himſelf their 
Meſſiah, and placed himſelf. at their head. This 
fanaticiſm was extinguiſhed in torrents of blood. 

It is aſtoniſhing that there ſhould ſtill be Jews 
remaining. The famous Benjamin of Tudela, a 
tearned rabbi, who in the twelfth century travel- 
led through Europe and Aſia, reckoned the num- 
ber of Jews and Samaritans to be about three 
hundred and eighty thouſand, excluſive of the 
pretended kingdom of Thema towards Thibet, 
where this Benjamin, either being deceived him- 
ſelf, or willing to deceive his readers on this 
ſubject, reports that three hundred thouſand Jews 
of the ten ancient tribes were collected under one 
ſovereign. Never were the Jews maſters of any 
country lince the days of Veſpaſian, if we except 
a few villages in the deſerts of Arabia Felix, 
towards the Red Sea. Mahomet, at firſt, was 
obliged to keep fair with them. But in the end 
he deſtroyed the petty government they had eſta- 
bliſhed to the Northward of Mecca; and it is 
certain, that fince his time they have never been 
collected into a body of people. 

It is ſufficient for us to trace the hiſtory of this 
petty people, the Jews, to be convinced that they 
could have no other end. They boaſt of their 
having quitted Egypt like a clan of banditti, who 
brought away every thing they had borrowed of 
the Egyptians, They boalt likewiſe of their hav-, 


ing 
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ing never ſpared either age or ſex in any of the 
villages or little towns of which they were able to 
get poſſeſſion. They evince an itreconcileable 
hatred againſt all other nations. We ſee them 
rebelling againſt their maſters ; inceſſantly thirſt- 
ing after the poſſeſſions of others; uniformly ſuper- 
ſtitious, ignorant, and barbarous; ſervile and 
crouching under misfortunes, and inſolent in proſ- 
perity. This was the light in which the Jews 
appeared to the Greeks and Romans who were 
able to read their hiſtory: but in the eyes of 
Chriſtians who are enlightened by the faith, they 
are conſidered as the heralds of Providence, and 
the harbingers of our ſalvation. ! 

The two other nations who are wandering in 
the Eaſt like the Jews, and who like thoſe people 
have allied themſelves with no other nation, are 
the Banians, and the Parſis or Guebres. Theſe 
Banians, who are devoted to commerce in the ſame 
manner as the Jews, are the deſcendants of the 
primitive, peaceable inhabitants of India, and 
have never mixed their blood with that of ſtrangers 
any more than the Brachmans. The Parſis are 
the remains of thoſe Perſians who were formerly 
the rulers of the Eaſt, and the ſovereigns of the 
Jews. They have been diſperſed ſince the time 
of Omar, and now cultivate in peace a part of 
the earth where they formerly reigned. They are 
ſtill faithful to the ancient religion of the Magi, 
adoring one only God, and keeping up the ſacred 
fire, which they confider as the work and the em- 
blem of the Divinity. NCCou, 

I ſhall ſay nothing here of thoſe remains of the 
Egyprians, the ſecret adorers of Iſis, who at pre- 
ſent ſubſiſt only in a few vagrant families which 
will ſoon be for ever extinct, R 
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Of the Jewiſh Prophets. 


FAR be it from us to confound the Nabim, 
the Robeim of the Hebrews, with the impoſtors of 
other nations. It is well known that God com- 
municated himſelf only to the Jews, except in 
ſome particular caſes, as for example, when he 
inſpired Balaam, the prophet of Meſopotamia, and 
made him pronounce the contrary of what they 
wanted him to ſay. This Balaam was the prophet 
of another god, and yet it is not ſaid that he is a 
falſe prophet *. We have already remarked that 
the Egyptian prieſts were prophets and ſeers. 
What meaning did they annex to this word ? That 
of inſpired. Sometimes the inſpired perſon ſpoke 
of things that were paſt ; ſometimes he predicted 
what was to come ; and very often he contented 
himſelf with ſpeaking in a figurative ſtyle. This 
is the reaſon why St. Paul, in quoting the following 
verſe from Aratus a Greek poet, ſeems to con- 
ſider. that poet as a prophet: For in him we 
live, move, and have our being” f. EE 

Was the title and quality of prophet a dignity 
among the Hebrews, or a particular office con- 
ferred by the law on certain elect perſons, like 
the dignity of the Pythia at Delphos? No; the 
22 were only thoſe who had viſions, or who 

elt themſelves inſpired. Hence it happened, that 

very often there aroſe falſe prophets, who fancied 
they were poſleſſed by the ſpirit of God, and who 
were ſometimes the cauſe of great misfortunes, as 
was the caſe with the prophets of the Cevennes ar 
the beginning of the preſent century, 


* Numbers, chap. xxii. 
+ The Acts of the Apoſtles, chap, xvii, 
Eee It 
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It was very difficult to diſtinguiſh the falſe pro- 
phets from the true. This was the reaſon why 
Manaſſeh, king of Judza, put the prophet Iſaiah 
to death. King Zedekiah was unable to deter- 
mine between Jeremiah and Ananias, who pre- 
dicted contrary things, and he therefore impriſoned 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel was killed by the Jews who 
were the companions of his ſlavery. Micaiah 
having propheſied misfortunes to Ahab king. of 
Iſrael and Jehoſhaphat king of Judah, another 
prophet, Zedekiah the ſon of Chenaanah, ſmote 
him upon the cheek, and ſaid, © Which way went 
& the ſpirit of the Lord from me to ſpeak unto 
« thee “.“ Hoſea in his ninth chapter declares, 
That the prophets are fools, and that the ſpiri- 
te tual men are mad”, The prophets treated each 
other as liars and viſionaries. There was therefore 
no other way to diſtinguiſh truth from falſehood, 
than by waiting for the accompliſhment of their 
predictions. 

We are told, that when Eliſha went to Damaſ- 
cus, Ben-hadad, the king of Syria, who was ſick, 
ſent him forty camels laden with preſents to know 
if he ſhould recover, and that Eliſha anſwered, 
4 Go, ſay unto him, thou mayeſt certainly recover; 
cc howbeit, the Lord hath ſhewed me that he ſhall 
© ſurely die .“ If Eliſha had not been a pro- 
phet of the true God, we might have ſuſpected 
him of having been guilty of an evaſion on 
this occaſion ; for if the king had recovered it 
would have been allowed that Eliſha had foretold 
his cure, when he ſaid, © that he might certainly 
& recover,” and that he had not ſpecified the time 
of his death. But as he had confirmed his miſſion 


* 11 Chronicles, chap. xviii. 
+ 2 Kings, chap, viii. 


by 


7 


by many ſtriking miracles, his veracity is not to 
be doubted. _ 

We ſhall not in this place enquire with the 
commentators, what the double ſpirit was which 
Eliſha received from Elijah, nor what is the ſig- 
nification of the mantle Elijah gave to him juſt 
before he was taken up by a whirlwind to Heaven 
in a fiery chariot, drawn by horſes of fire, like the 
car of Apollo, as deſcribed by the Greek poets. 
We ſhall not attempt to determine what is the 
type,. or myſtical ſenſe of thoſe forty two little 
children who, on ſeeing Eliſha in the road leading 
up to Bethel, mocked him, and ſaid to him *“ Go 
„up thou bald head, go up““; nor what is 
meant by his revenging himſelf as he did, by 
curſing them, and making two ſhe bears appear 
who inſtantly devoured all thoſe innocent crea- 


tures. All theſe facts are above our compre- | 


henſion. 

It is right to take notice here of an oriental 
cuſtom which the Jews carried to a degree that 
aſtoniſhes us. This cuſtom conſiſted not only in 
ſpeaking by allegories, but even in expreſſing by 
ſingular actions the things they meant to fignify. 
Nothing could be more natural than this cuſtom 
was at that time, when mankind having been 
long accuſtomed to write their thoughts in hiero- 
glyphics, would of courſe acquire a habit of 
ſpeaking as they wrote. 

Thus the Scythians (if we may believe Hero- 
dotus) ſent a bird, a mouſe, a frog, and five 
arrows to Darah, whom we call Darius. By theſe 
things they meant to ſay, that unleſs Darius fled 
with the quickneſs of a bird, or concealed him- 


* 2 Kings, chap. xi. | 
Eee 2 ſelf 
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ſelf like a mouſe and a frog, he would fall by 
their arrows. This tale may not be true, but at 
any rate it is a teſtimony of the ſymbols that were 
in uſe in thoſe remote times. 

Kings wrote to one another in ænigmas; we 
have inſtances of this in Hiram, Solomon, and the 
queen of Sheba. Tarquin the Proud, when con- 
ſulted by his ſon in his garden concerning the 
manner in which he ought to act towards the 
Gabini, anſwered him only by beating down the 
poppies that had raiſed themſelves "above the 
other flowers. By this he meant to ſay, that it 
would be neceſſary to exterminate the great, and 
to ſpare the bulk of the people. 

It is to theſe hieroglyphics that we are indebted 
for the fables, which were the earlieſt written 
_ compoſitions. Hence fables are of much greater 

antiquity than ſimple hiſtory. 

They who are not well acquainted with the 
cuſtoms of remote times, will be ſhocked at ſome 
of the actions and ænigmatical diſcourſes of the 
Jewiſh prophets. 

Iſaiah prophecying that king Ahaz ſhall be de- 
livered in a few years from the king of Syria, and 
from the melk, or petty king of Samaria, who 
were combined againſt him, ſays to him,“ Before 
& a child ſhall know to refuſe the evil, and chuſe 
e the good, the land that thou abhorreſt ſhall be 
* forſaken of both her kings . . . . In the ſame 
« day ſhall the Lord ſhave with a razor that is 
& hired, both the head and the hair of the feet “, 
e and ſhall alſo conſume the beard f.“ Then the 


* By the word feet, the prophet, after his figurative 
** means the penis. V. 
+ Iſaiah, chap, vii. 


prophet 
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prophet takes two witneſſes, Zechariah and Uriah, 
and goes to bed to the propheteſs, who conceives 
and brings forth a ſon, to whom the Lord gives 
the name of Moaher-ſbalal-haſh-baz*, which tigni- 
fies divide quickly the ſpoils; and the prophet meant 
by this that the ſpoils of the enemy would ſoon 
be divided, | av 

I ſhall not attempt to inveſtigate all the allego- 
rical and infinitely reſpectable meanings that have 
been aſcribed to this prophecy ; I ſhall confine 
myſelf to a few remarks on thoſe cuſtoms which 
ſeem aſtoniſhing-to us moderns, 

The ſame Ifaiah ſpeaks of himſelf as walking 
naked and barefoot three years in Jeruſalem 7, as 
a fign that the Egyptians ſhould be ſubdued by 
the king of Babylon. 

What! is it poſſible, the reader will naturally 
exclaim, that a man could be permitted to walk 
naked about the ſtreets of Jeruſalem without be- 
ing taken notice of by the magiſtrates? Yes, 
without doubt. Diogenes was not the only one 
of the ancients who had the woldneſs to do the 
ſame thing ; Strabo, in his fifteenth book, tells 
us, that in India there was a ſe& of Brachmans 
who would have been aſhamed to have been ſeen 
with cloathing. Even at this day there are peni- 
tents in India who go naked, loaded with chains 
and wearing an iron ring about their penis, in 
order to expiate the ſins of the people. There 
are ſimilar ſects in Africa and Turkey. Their 
manners ate very different from ours, and I do 
not believe that at the time of Iſaiah there was a 


ſingle cuſtom ſimilar to any that are in uſe at 
preſent. 


Iaiab, chap. vi. _ F Ibid, chap, xx. 


[ Jeremiah 
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Jeremiah was only fourteen years old when he 
received the gift of prophecy. God put forth 
his hand and touched his mouth“, becauſe he 
had ſome difficulty of ſpeech. One of the firſt 
things he ſaw was a -boiling pot, the face of 
which was towards the North +, This pot re- 
preſented the people who were to come from the 
North ; and the boiling water denoted the mis- 
fortunes of Jeruſalem. 

After this we find him - purchaſing a linen 

girdle, which he puts upon his loins, and then, 
by the order of God, goes and hides it in a hole 
near the Euphrates J. A few days afterwards 
the Lord orders him to © Ariſe and go to the 
« Euphrates, and take the girdle from thence 
« which he had commanded him to hide there.” 
Jeremiah accordingly went and dug up the girdle, 
but found that it was rotten. He then explains 
to us this parable, by ſaying, the pride of Jeru- 
ſalem will be marred. 
In another place 8, we find the Lord ordering 
him to make bonds and yokes, to put them 
upon his neck, to ſend them to the neighbour- 
ing kings, and to warn them to ſubmit to Nebu- 
chadnezzar king of Babylon, in whoſe favour he 
prophecies. 

Ezekiel may ſurpriſe the reader ſtill more; he 
threatens the Jews that fathers ſhall eat their 
children, and children their fathers |. But be- 
fore he delivers this prophecy, he ſees four ani- 
mals ſparkling like fire **, and four wheels full of 
eyes; he eats a roll of parchment ++; and they 
bind him with chains 11. He ſketches a plan of 


* Jeremiah, chap, i. + Ibid, 1 Chap. xiii, 
§ Chap. xvii, Ezekiel, chap, v. ** Chap. i. 
++ Chap. ii. tt Ibid, 


Jeruſalem 
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Jeruſalem upon a tile ; he puts an iron pan as a 
wall between himſelf and the city, and he ſleeps 
three hundred and ninety days upon his left fide, 
and forty days upon his right ſide“ . The Lord 
orders him to take wheat and barley, and beans, 
and lentils, and millet, and fitches, and cover them 
with human excrements: For thus, ſays he, 
c ſhall the children of Iſrael eat their defiled 
© bread among the Gentiles, whither I will drive 
© them .“ But after he has eaten of this bread 
of ſorrow, God allows him to cover it only with 
cows dung. | | 

He then cuts off his hair and his beard, and 
after weighing the hair divides it into three parts, 
one of theſe he puts into the fire, another he 
cuts about thè city with a ſword, and the third 
he ſcatters in the wind. 

This ſame Ezekiel has other allegories that 
are ſtill more wonderful. 

He introduces the Lord, who ſays,$ © In 
cc the day thou was born, thy navel was not cut, 
© neither waſt thou waſhed in water to ſupple 
* thee: thou waſt not ſalted at all, nor ſwaddled 
& at all. Thou haſt increaſed and waxen 
« great, and thou art come to excellent orna- 
ce ments: thy breaſts are faſhioned, and thine 
ce hair is grown . . . . When I paſſed by thee, 
c and looked upon thee, behold thy time was 
te the time of love, and I ſpread my ſkirt over 
© thee and covered thee . . . . I ſhod theewith 
* badgers ſkins, and I girded thee about with 
&« fine linen, and I covered thee with filk. I 
& decked thee alſo with ornaments, and I put 


* Ezekiel, chap. iv. + Ibid, 5 Chap. xvi. 
*© bracelets 
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bracelets upon thy hands, and a chain on 
thy neck. And I put a jewel on thy forehead, 
and ear-rings in thine ears, and a beautiful 
crown upon thy head . . . But thou didſt 
truſt in thine own beauty, and playedſt the 
harlot becauſe of thy renown, «and pouredſt 
out thy fornications on every one that paſſed 
by . . . . Thou haſt taken thy fair jewels 
and didſt commit whoredom with them 
Thou haſt built thy high places at every head 
of the way, and haſt opened thy legs to every 
one that paſſed by , . . . Thou haſt alſo com- 
mitted fornication with the Egyptians thy 
neighbours . . . Thou haſt played the whore 
alſo with the Aſſyrians becauſe thou waſt in- 
ſatiable ; yea, thou haſt played the harlot with 
them and yet could not be ſatisfied ... .. 
They give gifts to all whores, but thou giveſt 
thy gifts to all thy lovers, and hireſt them, 
that they may come unto thee on every ſide 
for thy whoredom, &c.“ | 

„ Aholah * played the harlot when ſhe was 
mine, and ſhe doted on her lovers who were 
cloathed with blue, captains and rulers, all of 
them deſirable young men, horſemen riding 
upon horſes . . . . Neither left ſhe her whore- 
doms brought from Egypt; for in her youth, 
they lay with her and they bruiſed the breaſts 
of her virginity, and poured their upon 
her. . Her ſiſter Aholibah was more cor- 
rupt in her inordinate love than ſhe, and in 
her whoredoms more than her ſiſter in her 
whoredoms . . . for ſhe doated upon thoſe 


* Ezekiel, chap, xxiii. 
% paramours 
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* paramours who had . . .. like aſſes, and who 
„ BO. | 85 

Theſe expreſſions appear to us to be very vul- 
gar and indecent, but they were not conſidered 
as ſuch by the Jews; they ſignified the apoſtacies. 
of Jeruſalem and Samaria. Theſe apoſtacies 
were very often repreſented as a fornication or as 
an adultery, But we muſt not judge of the man- 
ners, cuſtoms, and modes of expreſſion of the 
2ncients by our own, ſince they differ as widely 
from each other as the French language differs 
from the Chaldæan or the Arabic. | 

Hoſea begins his prophecies * by telling us, 
that the Lord ordered him to marry a proſtitute 
and that he obeyed, This proſtitute conceived 
and bare him a fon whom the Lord called Jezreel; 
this is a type of the houſe of Jehu, which was to 
periſh, becauſe Jehu had killed Joram in Jezreel. 
After this F God commands Hoſea to eſpouſe an 
adultereſs who is beloved by another, in the ſame 
manner as the Lord loves the children of Iſrael, 
who have gone a whoring after ſtrange gods. 
In the prophecy of Amos I, God threatens the 
cows of Samaria, that he will drive them into the 
cauldron. In a word, the whole 1s different from 
our manners and mode of thinking; and if we 
examine the manners of all the oriental nations, 
we ſhall find them equally unlike ours, not only 
in the moſt remote times, but even now when we 
are better acquainted with them, 


' Of the Prayers of the Jerus. 
We are in poſſeſſion of very few of the prayers 
of the moſt ancient nations. Two or three that 


* Hoſea, chap. i. + Ibid; chap. iii. 
3 Amos, chap, iv. 
Ff were 
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were uſed in the myſteries, and the ancient prayer 
to Ifis, preſerved by Apuleius, are the only ones 
that are extant. TheJews have preſerved all theirs. 

If we may conjectute the diſpoſition of a na- 
tion by the prayers they offer up to God, we may 
eaſily perceive that the Jews were a blood thirſty 
peaple. In their Pſalms they ſeem to wiſh 
rather for the death than the converſion of a ſin- 
ner; and in the oriental ſtyle we find them re- 
queſting of the Lord all the good things of this 
world. | 

© Thou watereſt the hills from above: the 
« earth is filled with the fruit of thy works. 

© Thou bringeth forth graſs for the cattle, and 
te green herb for the ſervice of men. Thou 
« bringeſt food out of the earth, and wine that 
maketh glad the heart of man; and oil to 
c make him a chearful countenance, and bread 
ct to ſtrengthen man's heart,” Pſalm civ. 

c Judah is my lawgiver, Moab is my waſh 

© pot, over Edom will I caſt my ſhoe.” Pf. cviii. 
But we muſt confeſs that the Jews execrate 
their enemies in a ſtyle equally figurative. 

t Deſire of me, and I will give the heathen 
© for thine inheritance, and the utmoſt parts of 
de the earth for thy poſſeſſion. 

„Thou ſhalt bruiſe them with a rod of iron: 
ce and break them in pieces like a potter's veſſel.” 
Pſalm ii. 

« Unto thee will I cry, O Lord my ſtrength. 
& . . . O pluck me not away, neither deſtroy 
« me with the ungodly. . , . Rewurd them ac- 
* cording to their deeds, and according to the 
ce wickedneſs of their own inventions.” Pf. xxviii. 
« Let my enemies be put to Confuſion, and 
be put to filence in the grave.” Plalm xxxi. 


« Plead 


c 
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& Plead thou my caut, O Lord, with them 
© that ſtrive with me; and fight thou againſt 
e them that fight againſt me. | 

« Lay hand upon thy ſhield and buckler, and 
ce ſtand up to help me. Bring forth thy ſpear 
« and ſtop the way againſt them Let 
© them be as duſt before the wind, and the an- 
& gel of the Lord ſcattering them. Let their 
*© way be dark and ſlippery, and let the angel 
* of the Lord perſecute them. For they have 
e privily laid a net to deſtroy me.. Yea 
© they have made a pit for my ſoul. . . Let 
© their nets they have laid privily catch them- 
« ſelves ; that they may fall into their owh miſ- 
ce chief. . . . And all my bones ſhall ſay, Lord, 
* who is like unto thee,” Pſalm xxxv. 
Break their teeth, O God, in their mouths, 
* ſtrike the jaw bones of theſe lions.” Pſalm lyiii. 

«© They ſhall grin like a dog, and go abour 
ce the city. They ſhall run here and there for 
* meat, and grudge if they be not ſatisfied.” 
Pſalm lin. | 

« Let God ariſe, and let his enemies be ſcat- 
« tered. . . . Like as the ſmoke vaniſheth, fo 
* ſhalt thou drive them away. . . . Thy foot 
* ſhall be dipped in the blood of thine enemies, 
% and the tongues of thy dogs ſhall be red 
te through the Ame. Pſalm Ixviii. 

« Lord pour out thy indignation upon the 
& heathen that have not known thee.” Pfalm 
Ixxix. 

© Do unto them as untothe Midianites. . 
O my God make them like unto a wheel, and 
c as a ſtubble before the wind” Like as the fire 
* that burneth up the wood, and as the flame 
& that conſumeth the mountains.” Pſalm Ixxxiii. 


Fff2 | 6« Set 
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e Set thou an ungodly man to be ruler over 
him, and let Satan ſtand at his right hand. 

« When {entence is given. upon him let him 
be condemned ; and let his prayer be turned 
into fin. 

« Let his days be few... . Let his children 
be fatherleſs and his wife a widow. Let his 


children be vagabonds and beg their bread : 


let them ſeek it alſo out of deſolate places. 
e Let the extortioner conſume all that he hath, 
and let the ſtranger ſpoil his labour. Let 


there be no man to pity him, nor to have 


compaſſion upon his fatherleſs children. 

Let his poſterity be deſtroyed . . ... Let the 

wickedneſs of his fathers be had i in remem- 

brance, and let not the fin of his mother be 

done away . .. Curſes ſhall come into his 

bowels like water, and like oil into his bones. 
. Let it thus happen, O Lord, unto my 

enemies. But deal with me, O God, according 

to thy name, for ſweet is thy mercy. ” Pſalm cix. 

« The plowers plowed upon my back and 

made long furrows. 

« But the Lord hath hewn the ungodly in 

pieces, 

&« Let them be confounded and turned back. 

wards, as many as have evil will at Sion. 

« them be even as the graſs upon the 

houſe tops.” Pſalm cxxix. 

e Bleſſed ſhall he be that taketh thy little 

children and thraweſt them againſt the ſtones.” 


Pſalm cxxxvn. 

Theſe few ſpecimens are ſufficient to ſhew, that 
if God had granted all the prayers of his people, 
there would have been no inhabitants but Jews 
left upon earth; for they deteſted all other na- 


tions, 
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tions, they were in their turn equally deteſted ; 
and in thus, inceſſantly imploring the Lord to 
exterminate all whom they hated, they ſeemed to 
aſk for the deſtruction of all the world, But it 
ought to be had in remembrance, that the Jews 
were not only the choſen people of God, but 
likewiſe the inſtruments of his vengeance. It 
was through them that he puniſhed other nations, 
in the ſame, manner as he made uſe of thoſe 
nations to puniſh his own people. We are now 
no longer allowed to offer up the ſame prayers, 
or to implore the Lord to deſtroy mothers and 
children at the breaſt, and to daſh them againſt 
the ſtones. God being now acknowledged to be 
the common father of all mankind, no nation 
makes uſe of ſuch imprecations againſt their 
neighbours. We were formerly as cruel as the 
Jews; but altho' we ſtill continue to ſing their 
pſalms, yet we do not now turn the meaning of 
them againſt the people who are at war with us. 
This is one of the great advantages that the mild 
doctrines of the goſpel have over the Jewiſh-law. 
And would to God, that with this ſame goſpel 
in our hands, and ſo many divine prayers in our 
hearts, we had not ſhed the blood of our brethren 
and deſolated the earth in the name of the God 
of mercy! | 


Of Joſepbus, the Jetui ſp Hiſtorian. 


IT is by no means ſtrange that the hiſtory of 
Flavius Joſephus ſhould have met with opponents, 
when it appeared in Rome. It is true, there 
were but few copies of it; it would employ the 
molt dexterous copyiſt at leaſt three months in 
tranſcribing it. Books at that time were very 
; ſcarce 
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ſcarce and very dear; and few Romans conde- 
ſeended to read the annals of a ſlaviſh people, 
who were held in equal contempt by perſons of 
every rank. Yet it appears from the anſwer of 
Joſephus to Appion, that he met with a ſmall 
number of readers, and it is evident likewiſe, that 
this ſmall number conſidered him as a falſe and 
viſionary writer. | 
If we imagine ourſelves in the ſituation of the 
Romans at the time of Titus, we ſhall eaſily con- 
ceive with how much contempt, and even horror, 
thoſe conquerors of the known world, and the 
legiſlators of nations, would regard the hiſtory of 
the Jews. Thoſe Romans could hardly be ſup- 
poſed to know that Joſephus had borrowed the 
greater part of his facts from the ſacred writings 
which were dictated by the Holy Ghoſt; nor 
could they have been informed that Joſephus had 
added many things to the Bible, and paſſed many 
parts of it over in ſilence. They could not know 
that he had taken many points of his hiſtory from 
the third book of Eſdras, and that this book of 
Eſdras 1s one of thoſe that are deemed apocryphal. 
What would a Roman ſenator think, after the 
peruſal of theſe oriental tales ?—Joſcphus, in the 
twelfth chapter of his tenth book, relates that 
Darius the ſon of Aſtyages, made the prophet 
Daniel governor of three hundred and ſixty cities, 
at a time when he forbad any one, under pain of 
death, to pray to God for the ſpace of a month. 
Ir is certain that the Bible makes no mention 
of Daniel's governing three hundred and ſixty 
towns. 
Joſephus ſeems to ſuppoſe that all Perſia was 
converted to Judaiſm. The ſame writer gives a 
| 3 | ſingular 
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ſingular origin to the ſecond temple of the Jews, 
which was built by Zorobabel. 

% Zorobabel,” ſays he, © was the intimate 
ce friend of king Darius.” Now, to pretend that 
a Jewiſh ſlave was an intimate friend of the kin 
of kings, is the ſame thing as if one of our hiſ- 
torians were to affert, that a fanatic of the Ce- 
vennes, juſt delivered from the gallies, was the 
intimate friend of Louis XIV. ©. 


e it as it will, if we are to believe Flavius 
Joſephus, Darius, who was a prince of a great 
deal of wit, propoſed'a queſtion to his courtiers, 
worthy of our jeſt books, and this was, which of 
the three is the moſt powerful, wine, kings, or 
women ? He who gave the beſt anſwer, was to 
have a flaxen crown, a purple robe, and a collar 
of gold, and was to drink ont of a golden cup, 
to lie upon a bed of gold, to be carried in a cha- 
riot of gold, drawn by horſes with harneſſes of 
gold, and moreover, was to have the title of 
coulin to the king. 

Darius then ſeated himſelf upon his throne, to 
hear the anſwers of his academy of wits. One 
ſpoke much in favour of wine, another ſaid many 
things to prove the ſuperior power of kings; 
Zorobabel took the part of the ladies. There is 

nothing, ſays he, ſo powerful as a fine woman, 
for I have ſeen Apemea, my lord the king's miſ- 
treſs, give his ſacred majeſty little boxes on the 
ear, and take off the turban from his head, in 
order to put it upon her own. 
Darius was fo much pleaſed with Zorobabel's 
anſwer, that he immediately gave orders for re- 
building the temple of Jeruſalem. 

Theſe idle tales which Joſephus combined with 
the ſacred writings, could not fail to depreciate in 
42 3 the 
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the eyes of the pagans, the great truths which 
the Bible contains. The Romans could not poſ- 
ſibly diſtinguiſh the parts that had been added 
by Joſephus, from thoſe which he had drawn from 
a ſacred ſource. The Bible, which we ſo juſtly 
deem holy, was either wholly unknown to the 
Romans, or as much deſpiſed by them as Joſe- 
phus himſelf was. The appearance of the angels 
to the patriarchs, the paſſage of the Iſraelites 
through the Red Sea, the ten plagues of Egypt, 
the inconceivable increaſe of the Jews in ſo ſhort 
a ſpace of time, and in ſo inconſiderable a ter- 
ritory, in a word, all the prodigies that ſignalized 
that obſcure nation, were treated with that con- 
tempt which a people who had conquered fo many 
nations, and who were maſters of the world, 
would naturally feel for a petty people reduced to 
ſlavery. 

Joſephus was aware, that the things he wrote 
would be but ill- received by profane authors; 
in ſeveral parts of his book, he ſays, The 
« reader is to think as he pleaſes of this matter.” 
He ſeems fearful of diſguſting his readers, and 
thus leſſens the faith that is due to miracles. At 
almoſt every page of his work, we may perceive 
that he is aſhamed of being a Jew, even when he 
is exerting himſelf to render his nation reſpecta- 
ble in the opinion of their conquerors. The 
Romans, therefore, who had only common ſenſe, 
and who were not enlightened by the true reli- 
gion, are by no means blameable for having con- 
ſidered the hiſtorian Joſephus as a contemptible 
ſlave, who told them ridiculous ſtories, in order 
to get a little money from his maſters. Let us 
bleſs God, that we who have the happineſs to be 
more enlightened than the Tituſes, the TIES, 
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the Antoninuſes, or any others of the Romans 
dur maſters, are enabled to diſtinguiſh between 
the abſurd fables of Joſephus; and the ſublime 


. © @ * 


Of a Falfehood of Flavius Joſephus, concerning Alex= 


ander and the Fews. 


WHEN Alexander (who was choſen by the 
Greeks; in the ſame manner as his father, and 
in more remote times Agamemnon had been, to 
revenge their cauſe in Afia) had gained the battle 
of Iſſus, he made himſelf maſter of Syria, one of 
the provinces of Darah or Darius. After theſe 
ſucceſſes, he was deſirous to get . poſſeſſion of 
Egypt, before he croſſed the Euphrates and Tig- 
ris, and by ſo doing, to deprive Darius of all the 
ports that might be able to furniſh him with ſhip- 
ping. In order to accompliſh this deſign, which 
was worthy of a great general, it was neceſſary 
that he ſhould lay ſiege to Tyre. This city was 
under the protection of the king of Perſia, and 
at that time ſovereign of the ſea. Alexander 
took it after an obſtinate ſiege of ſeven months, 
during which he diſplayed as much generalſhip 
as courage. The dyke he cauſed to be conſtruc- 
ted in the ſea, is ſtill conſidered as the model 
which ought to be followed by all generals in 
ſimilar enterprizes. It was by imitating Alex- 
ander, if we may be allowed to compare ſmall 
things with great, that the duke of Parma took 
Antwerp, and Cardinal Richelieu Rochelle. 
Rollin indeed pretends that Alexander took Tyre, 
only becauſe that city had inſulted the Jews, and 
God was willing to avenge the honor of his peo- 
ple. But Alexander might have other reaſons; 
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after he had got poſſeſſion of Tyre, it was neceſ- 
ſary that he ſhould loſe no time in making him- 
ſelf maſter of Peluſium, and accordingly we find 
him making a forced march to ſurprize Gaza, 
from whence he led his troops to Peluſium in 
ſeven days. This is what we read in Arrian, 
Quintus Curtius, Diodorus, and even in Paulus 
Oroſius, all of whom relate it from Alexander's 

Journal. | 
But 'what does Joſephus aſſert, in order to 
raiſe the credit of his nation, which having 
been ſubject to the Perſians, was fallen, together 
with the reſt of Syria, under the dominion of 
Alexander,, by whom it was afterwards honoured 
with ſome few privileges? He pretends that Alex- 
ander, when in Macedonia, had ſeen Jaddus, a 
high prieſt of the Jews, in a dream, (ſuppoling 
that there really was a Jewiſh prieſt, whoſe name 
ended in 18, who had encouraged him to engage 
in an expedition againſt the Perſians, and that 
this was the reaſon of his attacking Aſia. He 
pretends likewiſe, that after the taking of Tyre, 
Alexander went five or fix days journey out of 
his road, in order to viſit Jeruſalem, and that as 
the high prieſt Jaddus had formerly appeared in 
a dream to Alexander, ſo he now received an 
order from God to go and ſalute that monarch ; 
that he obeyed, and went in proceſſion, cloathed 
in his pontifical habit, and followed by all his 
Levites, in their ſurplices, to meet Alexander, 
who the moment he ſaw Jaddus, recolle&ed that 
he was the perſon he had ſeen ſeven or eight 
years before in a dream, and acknowledged this 
to Parmenion; that Jaddus wore a cap orna- 
mented with a plate of gold, upon which an 
Hebrew word was engraven ; that Alexander, who 
without doubt underſtood Hebrew, finding it to 
be 
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be the word Jehovah, immediately proſtrated 
bimſelf upon the earth, well knogting that this 
was the name of God; that Jaddus then 
ſnewed him the prophecies which had foretold 
that Alexander would make himſelf maſter of 
the whole Perſian empire, (for we are not to ſup- 
poſe that theſe prophecies were written after the 
cvent;) and that he aſſured him, that God had 
choſen him to rule over his choſen people, in the 
ſame manner as he had formerly choſen Nebu- 
chadnezzar and Cyrus. This abſurd ſtory ought 
not, I think, to have been copied by Rollin, as if 
it had been atteſted by a ſacred writer; yet in 
this way, both ancient and modern hiſtory has 
too often been written. ni 


Of the popular Prejudices to which the ſacred Writers: 
have congeſcended to conform. | 


THE books of the Old and New Teſtament 
were written to inculcate morality, and not to 
teach natural philoſophy. + netogohas wo 

The ancients conſidered the ſerpent as the'moſt 
cunning of all animals, and the author of the 
Pentateuch is pleaſed to ſay that the 2 was 
ſufficiently crafty to ſeduce Eve. The faculty of 
ſpeech was ſometimes attributed to beaſts, and 
we find the ſacred writer recording the ſpeeches 
of che ſerpent and of Balaam's aſs. Several Jews 
and many Chriſtian doctors have conſidered this 
hiſtory as an allegory; but whether it be real or 
emblematical, it is equally reſpectable. The 
ſtars were ſuppoſed to be points in the clouds, 
the divine author adapts his expreſſions to this 
popular notion, and ſays that the moon was made 
to rule over the ſtars. B Pc 
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The common opinion was, that the heaye "oF A: 


— 


were ſolid; they were called in Hebrew rabiab, 
which ſignifies a plate of metal, or a firm and 
extended ſubſtance, which we have tranſlated by 
the word firmament.” This firmament was ſup- 
poſed to incloſe waters, which occaſionally 
flowed through certain openings, and accord- 
by we find this philoſophy adopted in the Bible, 

he Indians, Chaldæans, and Perſians ima- 
gined that God had formed the world in fix 
periods. The author of Geneſis, that he might 
not diſguſt the weakneſs of the Jews, tells us, that 


God created the world in fix days, although a 
word and an inſtant would have been ſufficient 


for his omnipotence. A garden and ſhady 
bowers were conſidered as the greateſt bleſſings in 
a dry country ſcorched by the ſun ; hence the 
divine Author places the firſt man in a garden. 
They had no idea of a being purely immaterial ; 
God is conſtantly repreſented as a man; we 
read of his walking in the garden, of his ſpeak- 
ing and being ſpoken to. | 
The word ab or foul ſignifies the breath or 


life, and in the Pentateuch the word foul is con- 
: ſtantly uſed to fignify life. 


They believed the exiſtence of giants, and in 


Geneſis we are told that they were the children 


of angels and of the daughters of men. 

Nobody was acquainted with the nature of the 
rainbow ; it was ſuppoſed to be ſomething pre- 
ternatural, and Homer always conſiders it in this 
light. The Holy Bible tiles it the bow of the 
Almighty, the token of his coyenant. 


Among a number of errors to which mankind 


have been ſubject, they thought that it was poſ- 
ſible to produce animals of any calour they 
pleaſed, 
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leaſed, by placing the colour they wiſhed for 
before the eyes of the female at the time ſhe 
conceived : the author of Geneſis tells us, that 
Jacob procured ſpotted cattle by an artifice of 
this kind. 

All the ancients made uſe of charms againſt the 
bite-of ſerpents; and when the wound was not 
mortal, or was fortunately cured by the charla- 
tans, who were named Pſilles; or in ſhort, when 
ſvitable topics had been applied with ſucceſs, 
they were then convinced that the charm had 
taken effect. Moſes conſtructed a ſerpent of 
braſs, the fight of which cured thoſe who had 
been bit by real ſerpents; thus God changed a 
popular error into a new truth, 

One of the moſt ancient errors was the opi- 
nion, that bees might be generated in a dead body 
that was beginning to putrify, This notion was 
founded on their every day ſeeing the dead bodies 
of animals covered with flies and maggots. This 
deception led them to confider corruption as the 
principle of generation. When they were per- 
ſuaded that a dead body produces flies, they were 
eaſily led to believe that a certain means of pro- 
curing bees, was to prepare the bloody ſkins of 
animals, in a manner requiſite for this metamor- 
phoſis. They did not know, or they did not 
reflect, how averſe bees are to putrid fleſh, and 
how pernicious any thing infectious is to theſe 
inſets. This ſuppoſed method of producing 
bees could not poſſibly ſucceed ; but they attri- 
buted their failure to ſome miſtake in the pro- 
ceſs. Virgil, in the fourth book of his Georgics, 
ſays, that this operation was ſucceſsfully per- 
formed by Ariſtzus, but at the ſame time ſtiles it 
a miracle, mirabile monſtrum. | 


2 In 
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In ſupport of this ancient prejudice, it is te- 
lated of . that he found a ſwarm of becs 
in the thręat of the lion he had killed a few days 
before. 

It was likewiſe bllieved, that the adder ſtop- 
ped his ears, that he might not hear the voice 
of the enchanter. Thus we find the Pſalmiſt 
conforming to this error in the 38th Pſalm, where 
he ſays; They are even like the deaf adder, 
e that ſtoppeth her ears; and which refuſeth to 
© hear the voice of the charmer, charm —— 
& ſo wiſely.” 

The ancient opinion chat women make: wine 

and milk turn ſour, and deſtroy the young 
pigeons in pigeon, houſes, during the time of 
their menſtruation, ſtill ſubſiſts among the com- 
mon people, as well as a belief in the moons in- 
fluence on this occaſion, This periodical pur- 
gation in woman was ſuppoſed to be an evacua- 
tion;of impure blood, and it was believed that a 
man who had carnal knowledge of his wife at 
this critical time, muſt neceſſarily beget leprous 
and deformed children. The Jews were ſo con- 
vinced of the truth of this opinion, chat by the 
Levitical law, the man and woman who ſhould 
be guilty of this ſuppoſed ſin, were condemned to 
ſuffer death “. 

n ſhort, ſo codformable are all the facred 
writings to the vulgar prejudices of the times, 
that we find our Saviour himſelf ſaying, that no 
man putteth new wine into old bottles, and that 
the ſeed muſt rot before it can ripen. 

St. Paul, in his firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians, 
chap. xv. endeavouring to prove the reſurrection 


* Leviticus, chap, xx. 


of 
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of the body, has the following expreſſion : © Thou 
« fool, that which thou ſoweſt is not quickened, 
<« except it die,” and yet it is now well known 
that the ſeed neither dies nor rots in the earth 
before it vegetates; and that if it were to rot, 
it would- not grow: but in thoſe days, mankind' 
had adopted this erroneous notion, and the in- 
ſpired writers condeſcended to derive uſeful com- 
pariſons from it. This is what St. Jerome calls 
arguing œconomically. 

No ſooner was the doctrine of devils eſtabliſhed, 
than all convulfive diſeaſes were conſidered as the 
works of demons. The Romans, as well as the 
Greeks, gave the name of morbus ſacer, or ſacred 
diſeaſe to the epilepſy. Melancholy accompanied 
by a kind of madneſs, was another complaint of 
which the cauſe was unknown; they who were 
attacked with it, wandered all night among the 
tombs, howling like wolves. They were called 
D#moniacs, and by the Greeks Lycanthropi, We 
find theſe Dæmoniacs ſpoken of in ſcripture. 

Among the ancient Greeks, guilty perſons 
were often tormented, by furies; they had reduced 
Oreſtes to ſuch a ſtate of deſpair, that in one of 
his firs he devoured one of his fingers. They 
likewiſe afflicted Alcmæon, Eteocles and Poly- 
nices. The Jews, when they became acquainted 
with the opinions of the Greeks, likewiſe adopted 
the belief of furies or devils who tormented man- 
kind. It is true that the Sadducees did not ac- 
knowledge the exiſtence of devils, but they were 
admitted by the Phariſees a little before the reign 
of Herod. At that time, there were exorciſts 
among the Jews, who caſt out devils, by placing 
a certain root under the noſe of thoſe who were 
poſſeſſed, and repeating at the ſame time a prayer 


taken 
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taken from a pretended book of Solomon. In 
ſhort, they were ſo accuitomed to the driving out 
of devils, that accordiag to St. Matthew, our 
Saviour himſelf, when accuſed by the Phariſees, 
of caſting them out through Beelzebub the prince 
of the devils, allows that the Jews have the ſame 
ower, and aſks them whether they derive it from 

elzebub. | 
It is certain, that if thoſe ſame Jews who put 
Jeſus to death, were able to operate ſuch mira- 
cles, and the Phariſees really caſt out devils, they 
performed the ſame wonders as our Saviour him- 
ſelf did; they had the gift that Jeſus communi- 
cated to his diſciples; and if they had not, Jeſus 
conformed himſelf to a popular prejudice, by 
condeſcending to ſuppoſe that his implacable 
enemies, whom he called a race of vipers, had 
the gift of miracles, and the power of lording it 
over devils. It is true, that neither the Jews nor 
the Chriſtians are any longer in poſſeſſion of this 
rivilege which was for a long time ſo common. 
We have ſtill indeed exorciſts, but we no longer 
ſee either devils, or perſons poſſeſſed by devils, 
ſo greatly have things changed with time! It was 
right in thoſe days, that there ſhould be perſons 
poſſeſſed, and without doubt it is equally proper 
that there ſhould be no longer any at preſent. 
The prodigies neceſſary to rear a divine edifice, 
become uſeleſs the moment it is firmly eſtabliſhed. 
Every thing in this world has changed except 
virtue, and that alone has never varied, but re- 
ſembles the light of the ſun, which ſeems to have 
hardly any of the properties of known matter, 
but remains pure and immutable, while all the 
elements are inceſſantly intetmixing. We need 
only 
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only open our eyes, in order to bleſs its divine 
author. | 


Of Angels, Genii, and Devils, amongſt the ancient 
Nations, and among ſt the Ferws.. 


AS men in power, magiſtrates and princes had 
their meſſengers, it ſeemed probable that the 
gods likewiſe had theirs. The Chaldzans and 
Perſians ſeem to have been the firſt who made 
any mention of angels. The Parſis who till 
ſubſiſt, communicated to the learned author of 
the religion of the ancient Parfis *, the names 
of the angels which thoſe people acknowledged. 
They amount to an hundred and nineteen, but in 
this number, the names neither of Raphael nor 
Gabriel are included, for theſe two were not 
adopted by the Perſians till long afterwards, 
Theſe words are Chaldzan, and were unknown 
to the Jews, till the time of their captivity, for 
before the hiſtory of Tobias, we dd not ſee the 
name of any angel mentioned either in the Pen- 
tateuch, or in any other of the Hebrew books; 

The Perſians, in the ancient catalogue which 
we find prefixed to the Sadder, reckoned only 
twelve devils, and the firſt of theſe was Ari- 
manes. It was at leaſt ſome conſolation to reflect 
that the number of good ſpirits ſo greatly ex- 
ceeded that of the dæmons, who were enemies to 
mankind. | 

It does not appear that this doctrine was adopted 
by the Egyptians. The Greeks inſtead of tute- 
lary ſpirits, had their ſecondary divinities, their 
heroes and 'demi-gods; and in lieu of devils, 
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their Ate, Erynnis, and the Eumenides. Plato 
ſeems to have been the firſt who ſpoke of a good 
and a bad genius, as preſiding over the actions of 
every mortal. After his time, the Greeks and 
the Romans piqued themſelves on having each 
two geniuſes; and the evil one had conſtantly 
more employment, and was more ſucceſsful than 
his antagoniſt. 

When the Jews had given names to their 
heavenly hoſt, they divided it into ten claſſes of 
the ſaints, the rapid, the ſtrong, the flames, the 
ſparks, the deputies, the princes, the ſons of 
princes, the images, and the animated. But 
this hierarchy is to be met with only in the Tal- 
mud and the 'Targum. There is no mention 
made of it in the Bible. Theſe angels always 
aſſumed the human form, and our painters ſtill 
continue to delineate them in this ſhape, with 
the addition only of wings. Raphael conducted 
Tobias. The angels who appeared to Abraham 
and Lot, ate and drank with thoſe patriarchs; 
and the brutal appetite of the inhabitants of 
Sodom, proves but too clearly that Lot's angels 
were formed like men. It would indeed be dif- 
ficult to conceive how angels could have con- 
verſed with mankind, and how theſe could have 
anſwered them, if they had not appeared in a 
human ſhape. ES. 

The Jews had no other idea even of God him- 
ſelf. He is deſcribed as converſing with Adam 
and Eve, and even with the ſerpent. We are 
told of his walking in the garden of Eden at 
noon-day; and of his condeſcending to converſe 
with Moſes, Abraham and the patriarchs. More 
than one commentator has been of opinion that 
the words in Geneſis, Let us make man in our 

5 *© Own 
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« own image, after our likeneſs,” ought to be 
underſtood in a literal ſenſe, and that as the moſt 
perfect of terreſtrial beings is a feeble reſem- 
blance of his maker, this idea ought to encourage 
him not to degenerate. 

Although the fall of the angels, and their 
transformation into devils, is the foundation 
both of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian religions, yet 
there is nothing ſaid of it either in Genefis, or in 
any other book of Moſes. In Geneſis we find it 
expreſsly mentioned, that a ſerpent ſpoke to Eve 
and ſeduced her. At the ſame time we are told, 
that of all animals, the ſerpent is the moſt art- 
ful and cunning; and we have already obſerved, 
that all the ancient nations entertained this opi- 
nion of that reptile. In the ſame book we are 
informed, that The Lord ſaid unto the ſerpent, 
« becauſe thou haſt done this, thou art curſed 
© above all cattle, and above every beaſt of the 
e field, upon thy belly ſhalt thou go, and duſt 
ce ſhalt thou eat all the days of thy life, and I 
ce will put enmity between thee and the woman, 
© and between thy ſeed and her ſeed; it ſhall 
„ bruiſe thy head, and thou ſhalt bruiſe his 
ce heel *.“ It is certain however, that the ſer- 
pent does not feed upon duſt, altho' all the an- 
cients thought it did. | 

This would ſeem to have been a proper oppor- 
tunity for informing mankind, that this ſame 
ſerpent, who thus came to exerciſe his revenge 
upon God's works, was one of thoſe rebellious 
angels who were changed into demons. And 
yet there is not a ſingle paſſage in the Pentateuch 
from which we can infer any ſuch meaning. 


#* Geneſis, chap, iii. 
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Satan is repreſented in Job as the maſter of 
the earth, ſubordinate to God. But he muſt be 
but little verſed in antiquity, who does not know 
that this word Satan was of Chaldæan etymology, 
and was the Arimanes or evil ſpirit of the Per- 
ſians, which had been adopted by the Chaldæans. 
pp is deſcribed as an Arabian ſhepherd, who 

ived on the confines of Perſia, We have already 
remarked, that the Arabic words that are' pre- 
ſerved in the Hebrew tranſlation of this ancient 
allegory, ſufficiently prove it to have been ori- 
ginally written in Arabic. Flavius Joſephus who 
3 not reckon it among the books of the He- 
brew law, ſufficiently removes every doubt on 
this ſubject. 

The devils driven from heaven, precipitated 
into the center of our globe, and eſcaping from 
their priſon, in order to tempt mankind, have 
for many ages been conſidered as the authors of 
our damnation. Byt once more, give me leave 
to remark, that there are no traces of this opinion 
to be found in the Old Teſtament, It is a tra- 
ditional truth, 

Several commentators have ſuppoſed that the 
paſſage in Iſaiah, where he ſays, © How art thou 
« fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, ſtar of the 
«© morning?” Alludes to the fall of the angels, 
and that it was this ſame Lucifer, who in the 
ſhape of a ſerpent, tempred Eve and her huſband 
to eat the apple. | | 

But in truth, ſo ſtrange an allegory reſembles 
thoſe ænigmas which were formerly propoſed to 
the ſtudents in our colleges. They ſhewed them, 
for inſtance, a picture repreſenting an old man 
and a young girl. One ſaid it was winter and 
ſpring; another that it was ſnow and fire; a third 
explained 
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explained it by the roſe and the thorn, while a 
fourth ſuppoſed it to mean ſtrength and weak- 
neſs: and he who had given the moſt extraordi- 
nary explanation, or in other words, who had 
diſcovered a meaning the moſt remote from the 
ſubject, gained the prize. | 

The caſe is preciſely the ſame with this fingular 
application of the ſtar of the morning to the 
devil. Iſaiah, in his fourteenth chapter, where 
he is rejoicing at the death of a king of Babylon, 
ſays to him, The whole earth is at reſt and is 
« quiet: they break forth into ſinging. Yea, 
« the fir trees rejoice at thee, and the cedars of 
* Lebanon, ſaying, ſince thou art laid down, no 
te feller is come up againſt us. Hell from be- 
« neath is moved for thee, to meet thee at thy 
* coming; it ſtirreth up the dead for thee, even 
6 all the chief ones of the earth; it hath raiſed 
te up from their thrones all the chiefs of the na- 
* tions. All they ſhall ſpeak and ſay unto thee, 
« art thou alſo become weak as we? Art thou 
© become like unto us? Thy pomp is brought 
« down to the grave, and the noiſe of thy riots : 
ce the worm is f read under thee, and the worms 
cc cover thee. How art thou fallen from heaven, 
« O Helel, ſtar of the morning, how art thou 
c cut down to the ground, which didſt weaken 
te the nation.”, 

Helel has been rendered in Latin by the word 
Lucifer, and this name has fince been given to the 
when, although there is certainly but little affinity 

etween the devil and the ſtar of the morning. 
It has been imagined that this devil being a ſtar 
fallen from heaven, was an angel who had warred 
againſt God: he could not do this alone, he was 
therefore ſuppoſed to have had companions, The 
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fable of the giants, who waged war with the 
gods, which was, adopted by ſo many ancient na- 
tions, is conſidered by many of the commentators 
as a profane imitation of the tradition, which 
teaches us that the angels rebelled againſt their 
maſter, This idea received new weight from the 
epiſtle of St. Jude, where he ſays, And the 
« angels which kept not their firſt eſtate, but left 
& their own habitation, God hath reſerved in 
« everlaſting chains under darkneſs, unto the 
« judgment of the great day.. . . Woe unto 
<< them, for they have gone in the way of Cain; 
& ,..... And Enoch alſo, the ſeventh from 
* Adam, prophecied of theſe, ſaying, behold 
© the Lord cometh with ten thouſand of hi 
ce ſaints, &c.“ | 
Enoch was ſuppofed to have written the hiſtory 
of the fall of angels. But there are two import- 
ant obſervations to be made here. The firſt is, 
that Enoch did not write any more than Seth, to 
whom the Jews aſcribed ſeveral books; and the 
falſe Enoch quoted by St, Jude, is known to 
have been forged by a Jew*, The ſecond is, 


This book of Enoch however, muſt be of ſome antiqui- 
ty, for we find it quoted more than once in the teſtament 
of the twelve patriarchs, another Jewiſh book, retouched 
by a Chriſtjan of the firſt century; and this teſtament of 
the twelve patriarchs is even quoted by St, Paul in his 
firſt Epiſtle to the Theſſalonians, if repeating a paſſage, 
word for word, can be called a quotation. | In the fixth 
chapter of the Teſtament of the Patriarch Reuben, we find 
the following expreſſion, ** The wrath of God cometh on 
ce the children of diſobedience.” St. Paul makes uſe of 
the ſame words. It is obſervable that theſe twelve teſta- 
ments differ in many reſpects from the book of Geneſis, 
Judah's adventure with his daughter, for inſtance, is not 
related in the ſame manner, The teſtament of Reuben is 
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that this Enoch does not ſay a word of the re- 
bellion, and the fall of angels before the creation 
of man. Here is word for word what he ſays in 
his Egregori, * ON ENNIS 
« The number of men being prodigiouſſy in- 
& creaſed, they had very beautiful daughters, 
« with whom the angels or guardians (Egr egari,) 
46 fell in love, ſo as to be led into many errors. 
ce They encouraged one another, by ſaying, let 
© us chooſe for ourſelves wives among the daugh- 
« ters of men. Semlaxas their prince ſaid to 
<« them, I fear that you will not have courage 
« to accompliſh ſuch a defign, and that I alone 
<« ſhall remain charged with the crime. Upon 
« which they all anſwered, let us bind AO ax 
« by an oath; to execute our deſign, and may 
« we be accurſed if we fail therein. They then 
joined together in an oath, and in making im- 
e precations. They were two hundred in num- 
« ber. They ſet out together at the time of 
te Jared, and went up to the mountain which is 
« called Hermonim, on account of their oath. 
« The names of their leaders are as follows, Se- 
cc miaxas, Atarculph, Arakiel, Chobabiel, Ho- 
„ ſamplich, Zakiel, Parmar, Thauſael,” Samiet, 
« Tiriel, and Sumiel. 5 
<« Theſe and the reſt took to themſelves wives 
« jn the year eleven hundred and ſeventy from 
© the creation of the world. From this com- 
© merce were. produced three kinds of men, the 
« giants Naphilim, &c." 


Gngular in admitting ſeven ſenſes in man, inſtead of five. 


All theſe patriarchs repent of their having ſold their bro- 
ther Joſeph, V, 
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The author of this fragment writes in the ſtyſe 
which ſeems peculiar to the primitive ages; we 
obſerve in it the ſame artleſs manner. He does 
not fail to name the perſonages; he is attentive to 
dates, but introduces no maxims or reflections, 
and this was exactly the ancient oriental mode of 
writing. | 

p This hiſtory is evidently founded on the ſixth 


chapter of Geneſis, where it is ſaid, When 


„ men began to multiply on the face of the 
ce earth, and daughters were born unto them, 
« the ſons of God ſaw the daughters of men, that 
de they were fair, and they took them wives of 
« all which they choſe. And there were giants 
ce in the earth in thoſe days; and alſo after that, 
te when the ſons of God came in unto the davgh- 
« ters of men, and they bare children to them; 
« the ſame became mighty men, which were of 
te old, men of renown.”  . 

The books of Enoch and Geneſis are entirely 
agreed concerning this commerce of the angels 
with the daughters of men, and the race of giants 
they produced. But neither this Enoch, nor any 

book of the Old Teſtament makes any mention 
of the war of the angels againſt God, of their 
defeat, and fall into hell, or of their hatred to- 
wards the human race, 

There is nothing ſaid either of the devil or of 
evil ſpirits, except in the book of Job, which, as 
we have already ſaid, is not to be conſidered as a 
Jewiſh book, and in the adventure of Tobias. 
The devil Aſinodeus or Shammadey, who ſtrangled 
Sara's * ſeven firſt huſbands, and whom Raphael 
grove away with the fumes of the heart and liver 


Tobit, chap, vii. 


of 
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bf a fiſh, was a Perſian and not a Jewiſh devil. 
Raphael went and bound him in Upper Egypt; 
but as the Jews had no hell, they could have no 
devils. It was not till the ſe& of the Phariſees 
prevailed, that they began to believe in a hell, 
and the immortality of the ſoul. They were 
therefore far from ſuppoſing that the ſerpent that 
tempted Eve was a devil or fallen angel. This 
ſtone which ſerves as a foundation to the whole 
edifice, was the laſt that was laid. We are not 
the leſs diſpoſed however, to revere this hiſtory 
of the fall of the angels, and their change into 
devils; but we know not where to find its origin, 

Belzebub, Belphegor and Aſtaroth, are conſi- 


dered as devils; but theſe were the ancient gods 


of Syria. Belphegor was the god of marriage; 
Belzebub, or Bel-ſe-buth, ſignified the Lord who 
preſerves us from inſets. Even king Ahaziah 


ſent to conſult him as a god, to know whether he 


ſhould recover of the diſeaſe under which he la- 


boured; and Elijah provoked at this ſtep, ſaid to 


him, “ Ts there no god in Iſrael, that ye go to 
& inquire of Baal-zebub, the god of Ekron?“ 

Aſtarath was the moon, and the moon little ex- 
pected to be changed into a devil. 

The apoſtle Jude ſays, that Michael the arch- 
angel diſputed with the devil about the body of 
Moſes, but we do not find any ſuch circumſtance 
mentioned in the Old Teſtament. This diſpute 
of Michael with the devil, is to be met with only 
in an apocryphal book entitled the Analyp/es of 
Moſes, which is quoted by Origenes in the third 
book of his Principia. 

It is therefore indiſputable, that the Jews ac- 
| knowledged no devils till about the time of their 
captivity in Babylon, They were indebted _- 
Iii thi 
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this doctrine to the Perſians, who derived it from 
Zoroaſter. | 

None but the ignorant and fanatical can deny 
all theſe facts, which can by no means-injure the 
cauſe of religion. God was certainly pleaſed to 
permit that the doctrine of you and evil ſpirits, 
of the immortality of the ſoul, and of rewards 
and puniſhments after death, ſhould be eſtabliſhed 
among twenty of the moſt ancient nations in the 
world, before it was adopted by the Jews. Our 
holy_religion hath conſecrated this doctrine; it 
has clearly eſtabliſhed what had been only im- 
perfectly ſeen by thoſe people, ſo that what was 
merely a matter of opinion among the ancients, 
is by the help of revelation become a divine 
truth. | 


Whether the Jews inſtructed other Nations, or whether 
they were inſtructed by them, 


THE ſacred writings having never determined 
whether the Jews were the inſtructors or the diſ- 
ciples of other nations, we may be allowed to 
examine this queſtion. 

Philo, in the account he gives us of his miſſion 
to Caligula, begins by ſaying, © That the word 
Iſrael is a Chaldzan term, ſignifying, ſeeing God, 
and that it was applied by the Chaldzans to 
thoſe who were conſecrated to the Divinity.” This 
_ ſeems ſufficiently to prove that the Jews did not 

begin to give the name of Iſrael to Jacob, or to 
call themſelves Iſraelites, till they were acquainted 
with the Chaldzan language; and of this they 
could have no knowledge till they were in ſlavery 
at Babylon, for it is by no means probable that 

/ they 
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they ſhould have learnt it in the deſerts of Arabia 
Petra. 

Flavius Joſephus, in his anſwers to Appion, 
Lyſimachus and Molon, book 2. chap v. acknow- 
ledges that it was the Egyptians who firſt taughr 
other nations the practice of circumciſion, as 
- Herodotus likewiſe obſerves. And indeed it is 
not probable that the ancient and potent nation 
of the Egyptians ſhould have adopted this cuſtom 
from a petty people whom they held in abhorrence, 
and who, as they themſelves acknowledge, did not 
begin to circumciſe themſelves till the time of 
Joſhua. 

The ſacred writings themfelves inform us, that 
Moſes had imbibed the learning of the Egyptians, 
but no where do they ſay that the Egyptians 
learnt any thing of the Jews. When Solomon 
wanted to build his temple and palace, did not 
he apply to the king of Tyre for workmen? It 
is even ſaid that he gave twenty cities to king 
Hiram, in order to obtain workmen and cedars; 
this indeed was paying dearly for them, and the 
bargain was a ſtrange one. It does not appear 


that the Tyrians ever ſtood in need of Jewiſh 


artiſts, 

The ſame Joſephus whom we have already ſo 
often mentioned, acknowledges that his nation, 
which he takes every opportuuity of extolling, 
had for a long time no commerce with any other, 
and that it was unknown to the Greeks who were 
acquainted with the Scythians and Tartars. 
* Can we wonder,” ſays he, in the fifch chapter 
of his ſecond book, © that our nation being re- 
© mote from the ſea, and not pretending to write 
« any thing, ſhould have been ſo little known?“ 
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When Joſephus relates with his uſual exaggera- 
tions, the manner, no leſs honourable than incre- 
dible, in which king Ptolemy Philadelphus pur- 
chaſed a Greek tranſlation of the Jewiſh books, 
made by certain Jews in the city of Alexandria, 
Joſephus, I ſay, adds, that Demetrius Phalereus 
who cauſed this verſion to be made for the king 
his maſter's library, aſked one of the tranſlators 
how it had happened, that “ No foreign hiſto- 
« rian or poet had ever ſpoken of the Jewiſh 
cc laws? The tranſlator replied, as theſe laws are 
« all of them divine, no perſon has ever dared 
cc to mention them, and thoſe who have been in- 
ce clined to do it, have been puniſhed by God. 
6 Theopompus having attempted to introduce 
« ſome part of them into his hiſtory, loſt his 
« underſtanding for forty days; but at length 
& having diſcovered in a dream, that he was re- 
ce duced to idiotiſm as a puniſhment, for having 
& endeavoured to unfold divine myfleries, in 
& order to diſplay them to profane ages“, he ap- 
ce peaſed the wrath of God by his prayers, and 
& was reſtored to his ſenſes. | 

% Theodectes a Greek poet, having introduced 
«< into me of his tragedies, a few paſſages taken 
* from our holy books, was immediately ſtruck 
& blind, nor did he recover his ſight till he had 
« acknowledged his fault.“ | 

Theſe two tales of Joſepnus, which are unwor- 
thy of hiſtory, and of a writer who has common 
ſenſe, do indeed contradict the praiſes he beſtowg 
on this Greek tranſlation of the Jewiſh books; 
for if it was a crime to inſert any part of them 
in another language, it was certainly a much 


* Toſephus, Hiſtory of the Jews, book 12, chap. ii. 
greater 
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greater crime to render them intelligible to all the 
Greeks. But at any rate, Joſephus in relating. 
theſe two little hiſtories, evidently acknowledges 
that the Greeks had no knowledge of the Hebrew 
writings. 

On the contrary, the Jews were no ſooner eſta- 
bliſhed in Alexandria, than they began to apply 
themſelves to the Greek literature, ſo that they 
were ſoon called the Grecian Jews. It is there- 
fore indiſputable, that from the time of Alexan- 
der, the Jews were indebted for many things to 
the Greeks, whoſe language was become that of 
Aſia Minor, and of a part of Egypt, and that 
the Greeks could not have taken any thing from 
the Jews. 


Of the Romans—Of the Eftabliſhment of their Em- 
pire and Religion—Of their Toleration. 


THE Romans cannot be reckoned among the 
primitive nations. They are too recent. ' Rome 
did not exiſt more than ſeven hundred and fifty 
years before our vulgar æra. The Romans derived 
their laws and religious rites from the Tuſcans 
and Greeks. They were indebted to the former of 
them for the ſuperſtition of their augurs, a ſuper- 
ſtition nevertheleſs, which was founded on the 
ſtudy of nature, witneſs the flights of birds, from 
which they forctold the changes of the atmoſ- 
phere, Every ſuperſtition ſeems to have been 
derived from ſomething natural, ſo that many 
errors have ariſen from the abuſe of what was 
originally founded on truth. 

The Greeks furniſhed the Romans with the law 
of the twelve tables. A people who go to other 
nations for their laws and their gods, muſt wi 

| rally 
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_ Tally have been petty and barbarous, and ſuch 
indeed were the firſt Romans, Their territory 
at the time of their Kings and firft conſuls, was 
not ſo extenſive as that of Raguſa. By this title 
of king, we do not mean ſuch monarchs as Cyrus 
and his ſucceſſors. The chief of a petty plun- 
dering nation can never be deſpotic. The ſpoil 
is ſhared in common, and each individual de- 
fends his liberty as his own particular property. 
The firſt kings of Rome were like the captains 
of the Buccaneers, | 

If we are to believe the Roman hiſtorians, this 
petty people began with raviſhing the davghters, 
and ſeizing on the poſſeſſions of their neighbours, 
They deſerved to have been exterminated; but 
the ferocity and neceſſity which urged them to 
theſe acts of injuſtice rendered them ſucceſsful. 
They were perpetually at war, and in the courſe 
of four centuries, being much more warlike than 
any of the other nations they had to contend 
with, they ſubdued them all one after the other, 
from the inmoſt borders of the Adriatic ſea, to 
the Euphrates. 

Amidft thoſe ſcenes of rapine, a ſpirit of patri- 
otiſm uniformly prevailed till the time of Sylla. 
This love of their country, conſiſted for more 
than four hundred years in bringing to the com- 
mon ſtock, whatever had been taken from other 
nations. This was the virtue of robbers. They 
expreſſed their love for their country, by killing 
and plundering the reſt of mankind. But in the 
boſom of the republic, there were many diſtin- 
guiſhed virtues. The Romans, who in time be- 
came a poliſhed nation, civilized the barbarians 
they ſubdued, and at length were the legiſlators 
of the weſt, 

The 
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The Greeks, in the early days of their repub- 


lics, ſeem to have been a nation in every reſpect 


ſuperior to the Romans. The latter never quitted 
their ſeven mountains, with their manipuli“ in 
their hands, but to plunder the ** 
villages; whereas the former were ſolely em- 
ployed in defending their liberties. The Romans 
were buſied in robbing their neighbours the 
Aqui, the Volſci, and the Antiates, petty nations 
lying within a circuit of four or five miles. The 
Greeks repulſed the innumerable armies of the 
great king of Perſia, and triumphed over him 
both by land and by ſea. Thoſe victorious Greeks 
cultivated and improved all the fine arts, which 
the Romans had no knowledge of, till about the 
time of Scipio Africanus. 

Concerning the religion of the Romans, we 
may here make two important obſervations; one 
is, that like the Greeks, they adopted or tole- 
rated the religion of every other nation; the 
other, that in the main, the ſenate and the em- 
perors, like moſt of the Grecian philoſophers and 
poets, acknowledged one ſupreme God. 

The toleration of all religions was a natural 
law, engraven on the hearts of all mankind. For 
what right could a created being have, to. oblige 
another being to think as he did? But when men 
are once collected into a body of people, and 
religion is become a law of the ſtate, we muſt 
neceſſarily ſubmit to that law, The Romans b 
their laws adopted all the gods of the Greeks; 
and even the latter, as we have already remarked, 
erected altars to the unknown gods, 


* The manipulus, was a bundle of hay tied to the end 


of a pole, which the firſt Romans uſed inſtead of an en- 
fun. T's 
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By the laws of the twelve tables, it was or- 
dained, that no perſon ſhould have ſtrange and 
new gods without the ſanction of the public, 
ſeparatim nemo habeſſit Deos neve advenas niſi publice 
adſcitos. This ſanction was given to ſeveral reli- 
gions; all the reſt were tolerated. This aſſocia- 
tion of all the divinities in the world, this kind 
of divine hoſpitality, conſtituted as it were the 
law of nations among all the ancients, if we ex- 
cept perhaps one or two petty people. 

As they had no dogmas, ſo they had no reli- 
gious wars. Blood enough was ſhed by ambition 
and rapine; there was no occaſion for religion to 
aſſiſt in exterminating the human ſpecies. 

It is moreover very remarkable, that among the 
Romans, from the time of Romulus to that of 
Domitian, no perſon was ever perſecuted on ac- 
count of his mode of thinking; and Socrates is 
the only inſtance of any ſuch perſecution among 
the Greeks. 

It is likewiſe indiſputable, that the Romans, 
like the Greeks, adored one ſupreme God. Their 
Jupiter was the only deity to whom they gave the 
name of Deus optimus maximus, and whom they 
conſidered as the maſter of the thunder. Thus, 
in all the ancient nations, from Italy to India and 
China, you find that one ſupreme God was wor- 
ſhipped, and all religions tolerated. | 

To this knowledge of a God, and to this uni- 
verſal indulgence, which are every where the 
effects of a cultivated underſtanding, they added 
a a multitude of ſuperſtitions, which were the fruits 
of ancient errors, imbibed at the firſt dawn of 
reaſon, Every body knows that the ſacred chicken, 
the goddeſs Pertunda, and the goddeſs Cloacina, 
were truly ridiculous, 15 y 
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It may be aſked perhaps, how it happened 
that the conquerors and legiſlators of ſo many 
nations did not aboliſh thoſe abſurdities ? The 
reaſon is becauſe their antiquity rendered them 
dear to the common people, and they were no way 
prejudicial to government. The Scipios; the Pau- 
lus Emiliuſes, the Ciceros, the Catos, and the 
Cæſars had ſomething elſe to do than to oppoſe 
the ſuperſtitions of the populace. - When an old 
error is eſtabliſhed, government makes uſe of ir as 
a bit which the common people themſelves have 
put into their mouths, until another ſuperſtition 
comes and deſtroys it, and when this happens, ad- 
miniſtration takes advantage of this ſecond error, 
in the ſame manner as it did of the firſt. 


Oveſtions concerning the Conqueſts of the Romans, and 
be Dedline of their Empire, 


HOW happened it, that the Romans, who at 
the time of Romulus were in poſſeſſion only of 
a ſingle town of a thouſand paces in circuriference, 
and containing only three thouſand inhabitants, 
became in proceſs of time the greateſt conquerors 
upon earth? And what is the reaſon that the 
Jews, who pretend to have had fix hundred and 
thirty thouſand ſoldiers at their coming out of 
Egypt, who marched only in the midſt of miracles, 
and who fought under the God of hoſts, were 
never able to conquer Tyre and Sidon, though 
ſituated in their neighbourhood, or even to be at 
any time capable of attacking them? Why were 
theſe ſame Jews almoſt always in ſlavery? They 
poſſeſſed all the enthuſiaſm; and all the ferocity 
requiſite to conſtitute conquerors ; the Lord God 
of battles was always at their head; and yet it 
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was theſe Romans who were eighteen hundred 
miles apart from them, that at length came to 
ſubdue them, and ſell them for ſlaves. 

Is it not clear (humanly ſpeaking, and conſider- 
ing only ſecondary cauſes) that if the Jews, who ex- 
pected to conquer the world, were almoſt always in 
ſubjection, it was their own fault? And did not 
the courage and prudence of the Romans render 
them deſerving of their conqueſts ? I moſt humbly 
crave pardon of the Romans for comparing them 
a ſingle moment with the Jews, How happened 
it that the Romans, during upwards of four hun- 
dred and fifty years, were able only to ſubdue a 
country of about five and twenty leagues in ex- 
'tent? Was it not becauſe they were in a very 
inconſiderable number, and had ſucceſſively to 
engage with petty nations like themſelves? But 
at length, when they had incorporated their con- 
quered neighbours with themſelves, they had 
| fafficient ſtrength to oppoſe Pyrrhus. 

All the petty nations that ſurrounded them 
being then become Romans, they together form- 
ed a warlike people, who were formidable enough 
to deſtroy Carthage. 

Why were the Romans ſeven hundred years in 
procuring to themſelves an empire nearly as vaſt 
as that which Alexander conquered in feven or 
eight years? Was it becauſe they had to do with 
warlike nations, and Alexander only with effemi- 
nate ones ? | | TY 

Why was this empire at length deſtroyed by the 
barbarians? Were not thoſe people more warlike 
and more robuſt than the Romans, who in their turns 
were enervated by their luxuries under Honorius 
and his ſucceſſors? When the Cimbri came and 
threatened Italy at the time of Marius, the Ro- 
mans 
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mans ought to have foreſeen that the Cimbri, or 
in other words, the people of the North, would 
return and over-run the empire, when there would 
be no longer a Marius to oppoſe them. | 
The weakneſs of the emperors, the factions of 
their miniſters and eunuchs, the hatred which the 
profeſſors of the ancient religion of the empire 
conceived for thoſe who adhered to the new, the 
bloody diſputes that aroſe concerning chriſtianity, 
the theological controverſies that made men neg- 
lectful of military diſcipline, the effeminacy into 
which they were fallen, the multitude of monks, 
and the diminiſhed number of huſbandmen and 
ſoldiers, all concurred to favour the irruption of 
thoſe barbarians, who had failed in their attack 
on the warlike republic, but who eafily over- 
powered Rome in its languid ſtate, under empe- 
rors who were cruel, voluptuous, and devour. 
When the Goths, the Heruli, the Vandals, and the 
Huns overſpread the Roman empire, what mea- 
ſures did the two emperors adopt in order to avert 
the ſtorm ? The difference between the Omooſios 
and Omouſios was a ſubje& of diſpute through- 
out the Eaft and Weſt, Religious perſecutions 
completed the general ruin. Neſtorius, patriarch 
of Conſtantinople, who was in great favour with 
Theodofius the Second, obtained leave of the 
emperor to perſecute thoſe who deemed it neceſ- 
ſary to re-baptize the apoſtate chtiſtians who 
repented, thoſe who were for celebrating Eaſter 
on the fourteenth day of the moon in March, and 
thoſe who in baptiſm did not plunge the perſon 
baptized three times into the water; in a word, 
he tormented the chriſtians ſo much, that they 
rormented him in their turn. He called the 
holy virgin Antropotokos ; his enemies who were 
+ 9 for 
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for naming her Theotokos, and doubtleſs were in 
the right, ſince the council of Epheſus decided in 
their- favour, perſecuted him with great viru- 
lence. Every body thought themſelves intereſted 
in theſe quarrels, and while they were diſputing, 
the barbarians were making themſelves maſters of 
Europe and Africa. 
But what is the reaſon that Alaric, who at 
the beginning of the fifth century marched from 
the borders of the Danube towards Rome, did 
not begin with attacking Conſtantinople, when 
he was maſter of Thrace? How came he to 
hazard the danger of being preſſed in as it were 
between the empire of the Eaſt and that of the 
Weſt? Is it natural to ſuppoſe that he could wiſh to 
paſs the Alps and Apennines when Conſtantinople 
would have been ſo eaſy a conqueſt for him ? The 
hiſtorians of thoſe times, who were as badly in- 
formed as the people were badly governed, do 
not explain this myſtery to us; but we may eaſily 
conjecture what were his motives on this occa- 
ſion. Alaric had been general of an army under 
Theodoſius the Second, an impetuous, devour, 
and imprudent [= 6g who loſt the empire by 
 Intruſting his defence to the Goths. With their 
aſſiſtance he ſubdued his competitor Eugenius; 
but this ſucceſs ſerved to convince the Goths that 
they might conquer for themſelves. Alaric and 
his Goths were in the pay of Theodoſius; and 
this pay became a tribute when Arcadius, the 
ſon of Theodoſius, was on the throne of the Eaſt. 
Alaric therefore ſpared this prince and fell upon 
Honorius and Rame. 
Ihe general who commanded Honorius's 

troops at that time, was the celebrated Stilicon, 
the only perſon who was capable of defending 
Italy, 
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Italy, and who had already checked the efforts of 
the barbarians. Honorius, upon ſome light ſuſ- 
picions, ordered his head to be ſtruck off without 
even the form of a trial. It was much eaſier to 
aſſaſſinate Stilicon than to defeat Alaric. This 
worthleſs emperor retiring to Ravenna ſuffered 
the barbarian, who was ſuperior to him in every 
thing, to lay ſiege to Rome. The ancient miſ- 
treſs of the world, was redeemed from pillage at 
the price of five thouſand pounds weight of gold, 
thirty thouſand of ſilver, four thouſand robes of 
filk, three thouſand of purple, and three thou- 
ſand pounds weight of ſpices. Thus the com- 
modities of India were employed in the ranſom 
of Rome. | 

Honorius refuſed to ratify the treaty. He ſent 
ſome few troops againſt Alaric who were ſoon 
exterminated. That barbarian marched to Rome 
in 409, and there created an emperor who be- 
came his firſt ſubject. The year after, having 
been deceived by Honorius, he puniſhed him 
by ſacking Rome. Then it was that the empire 
of the Weſt was completely overpowered ; the 
inhabitants of the North poured into it on every 
ſide, and the emperors preſerved themſelves only 
by becoming tributary, of which we have an 
inſtance in Theodoſius the Second, who paid 
tribute to Attila. Italy, Gaul, Spain and Africa 
were an eaſy prey to any one who vas diſpoſed 
to attack them. All this was the fruit of Con- 
ſtantine's miſtaken politics in removing the Ro- 
man empire to Thrace. 2 
Is there not evidently a deſtiny that determines 
the riſe and the fall of ſtates? Any one who 
ſhould have told Auguſtus, that the capitol 
would one day be in the poſſeſſion of a prieſt, 
| whoſe 
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whoſe religion was derived from that of the Jews, 
would have greatly furprized that emperor. Ir 
will be aſked perhaps, how this prieſt could 
make himſelf maſter of the city of the Scipios 
dna Cæſars; and we may reply that it was, be- 
cauſe he found it in anarchy. He gradually and 
/ without any great difficulty got poſſeſſion of it, 
in the ſame manner as the German biſhops, to- 
wards the thirteenth century, became the ſove- 
reigns of thoſe diſtricts, of which they were be- 
fore only the paſtors. 

Every event leads to another that is per- 
fectly unexpected. Romulus did not imagine he 
was founding Rome either for Gothic princes, 
or for biſhops. Alexander could not ſuppoſe 
that Alexandria would one day belong to the 
Turks; and Conſtantine certainly did not mean 
to build Conſtantinople for Mahomet the Second. 


Of the firſt People that rurote Hiffory, and of ihe 
Fables of the Firſt Hiſtorians. | 


IT is inconteſtable that the moſt ancient an- 
nals in the world are thoſe of China. Theſe an- 
nals, which include an uninterrupted ſeries of 
four thouſand one hundred and fifty years, are 
all corroborated by aſtronomical obſervations, 
and related in a plain and accurate manner with- 
out any mixture of the marvellous. They even 
aſcend ſeveral centuries higher, without any exact 
dates indeed, but with that appearance of truth 
which ſeems to be almoſt equal to certainty. It 
is very probable that other powerful nations, ſuch 
as the Indians, Egyptians, Chaldzans and Syri- 
ans who had great cities, had likewiſe their an- 


nals. 


A wander- 
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A wandering people muſt neceſſarily be the 
laſt who have a written hiſtory, becauſe they have 


leſs means than others of procuring archives or 


of preſerving them, and becauſe they have fewer 
wants, fewer laws, and fewer events. They are 
ſolicitous only to obtain a precarious ſubſiſtence, 
and an oral tradition is ſufficient for them. A 
village never had its hiſtory ; a wandering people 
ſtill leſs, a ſingle city very rarely. 

The hiſtory of a natiog can never be written 
till very late ; they begin with a few ſummary 
regiſters, which are preſerved as well as they can 
bein a temple or in a citadel. An unfortunate war 
often deſtroys theſe annals, and then they have « 
to begin again, twenty times-perhaps, like the ants 
whoſe neſt has been trodden under our feet; it is 
not till after ſeveral centuries that any ſort of hiſ- 
tory can be formed from theſe undigeſted regiſters, 
and this firſt hiſtory conſtantly partakes of the 
falſe and the marvellous, with which they attempr 
to replace the truth that is deficient. Thus the 
Greeks had not their Herodotus till the eightieth 
olympiad, which was more than a thouſand years 
after the firſt epocha mentioned in the Parian in- 
ſcriptions. Fabius Pictor, the moſt ancient Ro- 
man hiſtorian, did not write till the ſecond Pu- 
nic war, which was about five hundred and forty 
years after the foundation of Rome. 

Now if theſe two nations, the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, our maſters, who were the moſt poliſhed 

eople upon earth, began their hiſtory ſo late, 
and if our northern nations had no hiſtorian be- 
fore Gregory of Tours, can it be ſuppoſed that 
the hordes of wandering Tartars who ſleep upon 


the ſnow, or the ſavages who hide themſelves in 


caverns, or the plundering Arabs who dwell 
amidſt 


” 


3 
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amidſt; ſandy deſerts, have had their Thucydides 
or their Xenophons? Can they poſſibly know 
any thing of their anceſtors ? Can they acquire 
any knowledge before they have towns or ſettled 
habitations, and before they have called in the 
arts to which they at preſent are ſtrangers ? 

If the Samoyedes, the Ilineſe, or the Eſqui- 
maux were to come'and ſhew us annals dated 
ſeveral hundred years ago, and filled with won- 
derful deeds of arms and a continual ſeries of 
prodigies, ſhould we not ſmile at thoſe poor 
ſavages? And if any perſons fond of the marvel- 
lous, or intereſted in making them believed, were 
to torture their imaginations 1n order to render 
theſe abſurdities probable, ſhould we not ridicule 
their efforts? And if to this folly they were to 
join the inſolence of affecting to deſpiſe men of 
learning, and the cruelty of perſecuting thoſe 
who doubted, would they not be the moſt exe- 
crable of men? If a Siameſe comes and tells me 
of the metamorphoſes of Sammonocodom, and 
threatens to burn me if I doubt the truth of them, 
what am TI to fay him ? 

The Roman hiſtorians do indeed inform us, that 
the god Mars had two ſons by a veſtal virgin at 
a time when there were no ſuch virgins in Italy; 
that theſe two children were ſuckled by a ſhe- 
wolf; that Caſtor and Pollux fought for the Ro- 
mans; that Curtius threw himſelf into a gulph 
which immediately cloſed ; but the Roman ſenate 
never "ondemned any one to death for doubting 
the truth of theſe prodigies; they permitted 
them to be laughed at in the capitol. 

There are ſeveral events in the Roman hiſtoty, 
which though very poſſible, are by no means pro- 
| 3 bable. 
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bable. Several learned men have doubted whe- 
ther there is any truth in the adventure of the 
geeſe which ſaved Rome, or in that of Camillus, 
who is ſaid to have totally deſtroyed an army of 
Gauls. The victory of Camillus ſhines greatly it 
is true in Livy; but Polybius who was a more 
ancient writer and more of a ſtateſman than Livy, 
ſays preciſely the contrary ; he aſſures us, that the 
Gauls being apprehenfive of an attack from the 
Veneti, ſet out from Rome loaded with plunder 
after having made peace with the Romans. 
Which of the two are we to believe, Livy or 
Polybius ? At leaſt we ſhall doubt. 

What are we to think of the puniſhment of 
Regulus, who is ſaid to have been ſhut up in a 
box armed within fide with iron ſpikes? This 
kind of death is certainly ſingular. How hap- 
pens it that this ſame Polybius, who was nearly 
cotemporary, who was upon the ſpot, and who 
has written the Hiſtory of the War between Rome 
and Carthage in ſo ſuperior a manner, makes no 
mention of a fact ſo extraordinary and important, 
and which would ſo clearly have juſtified the inſin- 
cerity, with which the Romans acted towards the 
Carthaginians ? How could theſe people dare to 
violate the law . of nations ſo barbarouſly in the 
treatment of Regulus, at a time when many of 
the principal inhabitants of Carthage were in the 
hands of the Romans ? In ſhort, Diodorus Sicu- 
lus relates, in one of his Fragments, that Regu- 
lus's children having ill- treated ſome of the Car- 
thaginian priſoners, the Roman ſenate reprimand- 
ed them and vindicated the law of nations. But 
is it not probable that if Regulus had been aſſaſ- 
{inated at Carthage, they would have allowed his 
{ons to take their revenge? The hiſtory of Re- 

L1I gulus's 
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ulus's puniſhinent gained credit after a time, the 
Kitred againſt Carthage tended to eſtabliſh it, 
and when Horace had introduced it in one of his 
odes *, every doubt was removed. 

If we throw our eyes over the earlier parts of 
the hiſtory of France, we ſhall perhaps find them 
as falſe as they are obſcure and diſguſtful; at leaſt 
it is very difficult to believe the adventures of 
Childeric, of Bazina, wife of a certain Bazin, 
and of a Roman captain, who was choſen king of 
the Franks, at a time when thoſe people knew not 
what it was to have a king. 

Gregory of Tours is our Herodotus, with this 
difference only, that he 1s leſs entertaining and 
leſs elegant than the Greek, But were the monks 
who wrote after Gregory's time more enlightened 
or of greater veracity? Did they not ſometimes 
laviſh the moſt extravagant praiſes on aſſaſſins, 
who had ore thoſe lands? And did not they 
as often abuſe wiſe and prudent princes, who 
had given them nothing ? 

It 1s certain that the Franks, who inyaded Gaul, 
were much more cruel than the Lombards who 
made themſelvs maſters of Italy, or than the Vi- 
ſigoths who reigned in Spain. We find as many 
murders, as many aſſaſſinations in the annals of 
Clovis, Thierris, Childebert, Chilperic and Clo- 
tharius, as in thoſe of the kings of Iſrael and 
Judah. Nothing can be more ſavage than thoſe 
barbarous times; and yet we may be allowed to 
call in queſtion the puniſhment of queen Brune- 
haut. 

She was eighty years of age when ſhe died in 
613 or 614. Fredegaire, who wrote towards the 
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cloſe 
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cloſe of the eighth century, an hundred and fifty 
years after the death of queen Brunchaut, aſſures, 
us, that king Clotharius, a pious, humane, pa- 
tient, - and well-diſpoſed prince, after ordering 
queen Brunehaut to be carried upon a camel 
around his camp, cauſed her to be faſtened by her 
hair, and by one arm, and one leg, to the tail of 
an unruly horſe, who drew her alive upon the high 
road, beat her head upon the ſtones, and tore her 
in pieces, after which, ſhe was burnt and reduced 
to alhes. This came], this unruly horſe, and a 
queen eighty years old, faſtened by her hair and 
her foot to the tail of the latter, are by no means 
very common circumſtances. 

It would perhaps be ſomewhat difficult to make 
the hair of a woman of that age hold to a horſes 
tail, or to tie her to it by one of her feet as well 
as by her hair, And how are we to explain the 
pious manner in which they interred Brunehaut, 
at Autun, after having burnt her in a camp? 
That this was done, we are told by the monks 
Fredegaire and Aimon, but are theſe monks to be 
conſidered as de Tous or Humes ? 

There was a tomb erected to this queen in the 
fifteenth century, in St. Martin's Abbey at Autun, 
of which ſhe was the founder. In this ſepulchre, 
part of a ſpur has been found, which is ſaid to 
have been the ſpur that was applied to the 
horſe employed in her execution. But 1s it not 
poſſible that this ſpur might have been put there 
through inadvertence, or rather as a token of 
diſtinction ? In the fifteenth century, a gilt ſpur 
was a great mark of honour. In a word, is it not 
rational to ſuſpend our judgment on this ſtrange 
adventure, which is fo badly related? Paſquier it 
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is true, tells us that queen Brunehaut's death had 
been predicted by the Sybil. 

All thoſe ages of barbariſm were ages of pro- 
digies and horror. But are we to believe every 
thing the monks have written ? They were almoſt 
the only perſons who could read and write, at a 
time when Charlemagne could not ſign his name. 
They have handed down to us the date of ſome 
great events. We believe with them, that Charles 
Martel routed the Saracens, but that he killed 
three hundred and fixty thouſand of them in the 
battle, is in truth rather too much. 

They tell us that Clovis the ſecond became in- 
ſane; the thing is not impoſſible ; but that God 
thus afflicted his brain as a puniſhment for his hav- 
ing carried away one of St. Denis's arms from the 
church belonging to thoſe monks, in order to 
place it in his own chapel, is far from being ſo 
probable, \ 

If we had only ſuch tales as theſe to encounter, 
in the hiſtory of France, or rather in the hiſtory 
of the Frank kings and their mayors, we might 
{trive to read it. But the groſs falſhoods with 
which it abounds, are intolerable. We find the 
hiſtorians continually befieging towns and for- 
treſſes that had no exiſtence. All the towns be- 
yond the Rhine were without walls, and defended 
only by paliſadoes and ditches, till the time of 
Henry the Fowler, about the year 920. In a 
word, almoſt all the accounts we have of thoſe 
times, are ſo many fables, and what is worſe, in- 
ſipid fables, 
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Of the Legiſlators who have ſpoken in the Name of 
the Gods. 


EVERY profane legiſlator who pretended that 
his laws had been dictated to him by the Divinity, 
was evidently a blaſphemer and a traitor ; a blaſ- 
phemer, becauſe he abuſed the name of God, 2 
traitor, becauſe he ſubjected his country to his 
own opinions. There are two ſorts of laws, the 
one natural, common, and uſeful to all, the other 
political. © Thou ſhalt neither murder nor injure 
te thy neighbour; thou ſhalt carefully reſpe& thy 
« father and thy mother; thou ſhalt not raviſh 
ce thy brother's wife; thou ſhalt not lie for the 
« fake of injuring him; thou ſhalt aſſiſt him in 
« his wants, that thou mayeſt deſerve to be 
« aſſiſted by him in thy turn.” Theſe are laws 
that nature has engraved on every heart, from one 
end of the world to the other. Neither Orpheus, 
Hermes, Minos, Lycurgus or Numa, had occafion 
for Jupiter to announce theſe well-founded truths 
to mankind. 

If I had found myſelf near one of thoſe great 
impoſtors in an aſſembly of the people, I would 
have cried out to him, Hold, do not thus ca- 
cc Jumniate the Deity; if you bring him down 
« from heaven to teach us what we all know, 
« you are contriving to deceive us, and to make 
cc him ſubſervient to your own purpoſe; you 
« want to take advantage of our belief of theſe 
cc truths, in order to favour your uſurpation; I 
te therefore charge you in the face of the people, 
«© with being a blaſphemous tyrant.” 1 

The other ſort of laws, or the political, are 
arbitrary, and inceſſantly varying; ſometimes 

I eſtabliſhing 
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eſtabliſhing ephori *, and ſometimes conſuls ; cos 
mitia centuriata, or comitia tributaÞ; an areo- 
pagus 4, or a ſenate ; an ariſtocracy, a democracy 
or a monarchy. It would evince but little know- 
ledge of the human heart, to ſuſpe& that a pro- 
fane legiſlator could ever poſſibly eſtabliſh any one 
of theſe political laws in the name of God, but 
with a view to his own intereſt, _ 

But it will be aſked perhaps, whether all the 
profane legiſlators were knaves deſerving«of the 
gallows? No; in the ſame manner as at preſent - 
there are amongſt our magiſtrates many men of 
a virtuous and patriotic way of thinking, who 
propoſe things uſeful to ſociety, without boaſting 
of their having been revealed to them; ſo among 
the legiſlators of former ages, there were ſome 
who inſtituted admirable laws, without attributing 
them either to Jupiter or Minerva, Such was 
the Roman ſenate, which gave laws to Europe, 
to Aſia Minor, and to Africa, without deceiving 
them; and ſuch within our memories was Peter 
the Great, who might have impoſed on his ſub- 
Jets with greater facility, than Hermes did on 
the Ægyptians, Minos on the Cretans, or Za- 
molxis on the ancient Scythians. 


* Theſe were magiſtrates of the Lacedzmonians, who 
were commonly five in number. T. 

+ The comitia, among the Romans, were afſemblies of 
the people for chooſing officers, or making bye-laws. 
They were called centuriata, when the people gave their 
votes by trundreds, and tributa, when by tribes, T. 

t The areopagus was a court inſtituted by Solon, at 
Athens, and was compoſed of twelve judges, It took its 
name from its ſituation on Mars's Hill, (Apeios Taye.) To 
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Page 306, of the Preliminary Diſcourſe, for * Ori. 
gines, read © Origenes.“ 
Vol. I. Of the Effay on the Manners, &c, of Nations, 
page 92, line 3, from the top, for Lin read Linus. 
Page 99, 16th line, and page 99, 7th line from 
the bottom, for Evangeliſt', read © Goſpel.” 
II. P. 53, 17th line from the bottom, for defending”? 
read * forbidding.” 
III. Page 69, for * reckoned to march,* read * pur- 
poſed to march. 


